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OF NEW YORK. 
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CASH CAPITAL AND ASSETS, OVER $2,000,000. 
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1. Because it is acknowledged to be perfectly solvent by all Insurance Commissioners, 


2. Because it is the cheapest. 


8. Because it indorses the Surrender Value on its Policies, 


in Dollars and Cents. 


According to the rates of the different Life Insurance Companies of first-class standin 
and doing business in the Southern States, the Jlutual Rates of the Brooklyn are Cheaper thay 


those of any named Company. 
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GENFRAL AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES: 
To whom applications may be made for Local Agencies. 


For Virginia. Fx. Ser. M. L. BDONITAM, Atlanta, For Georgie. 
N. Carolina. RB. JONES, Rome, 
_S, Carolina ay JAS. H. SCRUGGS, Nashvi'le, 


N. Carolina, t Superintendent of Agencies of the South, 


C. W. BOUCK, President. 


T. M. ALFRIEND & SON, Richmond, 

A. W. LAWRENCE, Ealeich, 
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WM. H. FINCH, Raleigh, 
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ILKS, VELVETS, LACES, OLDSMITH & JEWELLER. 
RIBBONS, DIAMONDS, 
Fancy Goods and Novelties | wich Jewelry, Fine Watches, 
IN ALL IMPORTED GOODS, STERLING SILVER WARE. 


J. W. GWINN & CO. GEORGE W. WEBB, 
16 N. Charles St., Balto. 185 Baltimore Street. 
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ead's Grand Duchess, Cologne. ENN ERT H O US E, 

The Sweetest Perfume in America. On the European Plan, 

mss Sore Throat and Catarrh Powder, 

REA EAD’S Sore Throat and Catarrh Powder, | 45 W. Fayette St., near Monument Square, 
: fallible, and no family should be without it. P 

pimont ont by’ Mail on receipt of 50 Cents. ROBERT RENNERT, Prop’r. BALTIMORE. 
WM. H. READ, oO 

Under Carrollton. 181 Baltimore St., Balto. RooMS BY THE DAY, WEEK OR MONTH. 


g THE WEEK. 


' Gives all the NEWS worth reading, tells what is going on in LITERATURE, SCIENCE and 
RT. and QUOTES the IMPORTANT EDITORIALS of the BEST PAPERS, of ALL 
ARTIts, South and North. Persons with but litile time to read, or living in out-of-the-way places 
find it just what they have been looking Jor. The NEW STORY BY THE AUTHO OF 
PponoTaAY Y FOX” will soon begin init. Send for gratis specimen number to HOLT & WIL- 
LIAMS, 25 BOND STREET, N, Y. 
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For one New Subscriber and $4.00 we will send Jean INGELow’s 
New Novel, 


OFF THE SKELLIGS. 
This is the most popular Novel of the year, the roth 


1,000 now in press. Retail price $1.75. 


For two New Subscribers and $8.00 we will send 
MIDDLEMARCH. 


George Eliot’s last novel, in two volumes. Retail price 
$3.50. 





THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE BUYERS’ DIRECTORY. 


| | A sure relief rm Recommended by physiciansand m th 
K | D D E R’S PAS TI ES. for ASTHMA. Si 4 tains linen diaper, and is thorou shy oe 
- proof. 4 sizes—1 smallest, 4 largest. Samy 


Price, 40¢. by mail, Stowert & Co,, Charlestown, Mass. ; mailed, on ssceiptol St, » by Eurcka Diaper Co, 
S2 B'dway, N. Sold, also,by Stewart,C! 
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N E W SEEDS & PLAN T S. +, he, - P Goods Stores Ae x for EUREICA. ‘seestany ae 
Send a stamp for Drer’s Garden Calender for 1873. illus- = : = See 


trated, with directions, prices, &c., 168 pages) HENRY 
A. DREER 714 Chestnut St.. Phi'ade!phia. 


“Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 


GREAT WESTERN, 











PITTS BURGH, PA, 


Double, Single, Muzzle and Breach-Loading Rifles, Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind for men, or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns $3to$300; Pistols $1to$25. 
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and Glied to overflowing mre kee 
Tales, Sketches, Postry. Wit, Humor and Fun. 

ye Sten Geel Eee | The GUIDE is now published Quartrrty. 25 
Ay ad ae Cents pays for the year, four numbers, which is not half 
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the lover of flowers. One Hundred and Fifty pages, on 


nC | fine tinted paper, some Five Hundred Engravings anda 
A SPECIALTY WITH | superb Colored Plate and Chromo Cover, 


WM. J. CARLTON, Advertising Ag’t. 
39 PARK ROW, New York. | 
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| The First Edition of. Two Hunprep Tuousanp just 


printed in English and German, and ready to send out, 


Send for Circular. JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


THE AGE. 


DAILY AND WHEE LY. 
The Leading DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER in Pennsylvania. 


Price Low. Circulation Large. Contents Varied. Unsurpassed. Unequalled, 


Corefully made up and neatly printed. Attractive in all its features. 

The DAILY reaches those who take and read no other paper. 

The DAILY contains able editorials, all the latest local, American and Foreign news, by Associated Press and 
Cable, Ly 4 P x k and Washington Corres — etc. 

The LY AGE " is respected by all — even its political ppponente. 

A Senmuae v teltor to the counting room, the workshop, and the home circle. 

The weeert goes pesnness ennsylvania, the Middle States, and the entire Sonth. 

The WEEKLY combines literature with news of ody _ In its columns are Stories, Poetry, Departments for 
Ladies and Children, Agricultural Items, Sunday Readin 

The * WEEKLY ‘AGE " is acknowledged to be the best F amily Journal printed in Philadelphia. 


TERMS 
WEEKLY. 


For one year cece 0 One Copy, one year...... eccece eececccccccce eoccceces t 
For six months.. Ten copies, one year . e coece 
For three menth : Twenty copies, (ONE Year).......cesccccecssececcces ee 
For less period, ( per ‘month ) 00 

When sent to one person, twenty copies, $20, with one copy gratis for aclub of twenty or more for one year. 





Subscriptions payable invariably in advance. Drafts on Philadelphia or Post-Office Orders, payable to the erder 
of the Publishers. being safer, are preferable to any other mode of remittance. Ali who send money by Express must 
prepay Express charges. 

SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


All communications should be addressed to 


ROBB & BIDDLE, Proprietors, 
AGE BUILDING, Nos. 14 & 10 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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A NEW PREMIUM! ~ 
| A Sewing Machine for Eight Subscribers. 


. 
To any one who will send us a club of Zight New Subscribers to 
the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, and $32.00 as their subscription, we will 


send 


A BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE 


WITH ITS APPARATUS COMPLETE. 
This newly-invented Machine is the ne plus ultra of simplicity, 
durability and efficiency. It may be used on every description of 
goods, and can easily be worked bya child. For household use it 


excels all others. 
Read the following certificate from the Editor of the Southern 
Magazine :— 


One of the Beckwith Sewing Machines has been in use in my family for several 
months, and gives entire satisfaction. In fact it is used in preference to ohne of the 
larger machines. It is a wonder of simplicity, compactness, and general handiness. 

WM. HAND BROWNE. 


Baltimore, February 7, 1873. 


We want a special agent in every town, to whom we are willing to 


pay a liberal compensation. Send to us for terms, etc. 
TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 


BALTIMORE, MD, 


( Over.) 








TURNBULL BROTHERS 


Give personal and prompt attention to filling, on the 


lowest possible terms, orders for AMERICAN and For. 


EIGN Books of every description, either for entire libra- 
ries or single volumes. 

We make a specialty of importing books, and have 
such facilities as enable us to offer liberal inducements 
to Public and College Libraries, Students, Clergymen, 
Lawyers and Physicians. 

Our stock of MisceLLangous Booxs is very com- 
plete, and orders by mail will be promptly and satisfac- 
torily filled. 

LeTTerR and Nore Paper, our own importation, in 
great variety. Samples sent on receipt of 3 cent stamp. 

We give as careful attention to an order amounting 


to $1.00 as we would to one amounting to $100.00. 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
No. 8 NorTH CHARLES STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD, 
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GLENGOLDY. 


Part I.— Go.tpir.— (Continued.) 


G6 S quiet as a mouse!” exclaimed Goldie, entering the 

A rectory parlor. It was a bright morning in the early 
spring, all windy and sunshine. “I ¢hought you had forgotten me, 
old book-worm!” And she quietly closed Horace’s big book, her 
little cousin making no resistance. “You're nice! Promise to go 
walking with me, and then want to be a lazy little dog and curl up in 
a‘chair the whole morning!” 

“You'll wear out your natural history,” said Horace, slowly 
stretching his slender little body. “I’m a mouse, and a dog, anda 
bookworm. Presently I’ll be a monkey, or a little cat, or a goose, or 
a ‘queer fish.’” 

“Or an old sloth. Come! stir up!” 

“T’m a whole happy family in one. Well, I’m ready.” 

“ Here’s your cap,” said Goldie, delivering it. “Put it on. Who 
could ever deposit a boy’s cap in the right place but himself? 
Where’s your tippet ?” 

“Oh nonsense, Cousin Goldie ; I found three violets yesterday.” 

“Yes, and you gave me one, amiable creature! What did you do 
with the others?” 

“‘T sent one to Papa in a letter— Papa makes me write to him 
once a week—and I gave one to Grandpa; but he didn’t want it, 
and I gave it to Martha.” 

“ She wanted it, I know; she loves flowers, blessed old creature!” 
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“Martha likes you,” said Horace, as Goldie opened the front door, 
and they went out together into the bright sunshine of the clear 
March morning, down the path and through the gate into the road. 

“T like Martha,” said Goldie, holding out her hand to run the tips 
of her fingers along the palings, child-fashion, as she walked. With 
returning health she rose with the strength of buoyant youth over all 
troubles, and was almost as happy and merry as a child. 

“Do you like every one that likes you?” asked Horace. 

“Generally. For that reason I like you, Sir!” 

*‘ Are you so sure I like you?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Yes. So does Cousin Julian ; do you like him?” 

“T’ll tell you whom I intend to like: your Cousin Marian. Don’t 
you like her?” 

“Oh yes ; she’s a goody sort of cousin. She came to see you when 
you were up at Glengoldy the other day.” 

“Yes. I’m going to see her soon. Holly, do you know where 
Grandpa Goldsboro’s grave is?” 

“Yes. Why? Do you want to go there?” 

“Tf you know where it is.” 

“Why do you call him ‘Grandpa Goldsboro 

“Oh because I had a Grandpa Ashe too.” 

“Did you ever see him?” 

“Grandpa Ashe? No.” 

“* He was a very smart man, wasn’t he?” 

““T have heard so.” 

“But he killed himself drinking, didn’t he?” 

“Who says such things to you!” exclaimed Goldie, adding with 


99997 


‘the stately fashion many noticed when her pride was roused, “ He was 


my father’s father ; I do not hear such things of him.” 

“ Mamma told Cousin Julian so one day, and he said, ‘ Nonsense,’ 
so I wanted to know if it was true.” 

“You must not repeat to me what your Mamma says,” said Goldie, 
who was-especially hard on this little failing of Horace’s. “ Itis what 
makes people dislike children ; they say children tell all they hear. 
You must not repeat, especially what is said of people.” 

Horace drew up his slender little form, and said with the petulance 
of a petted child : 

“JT don’t think you have a right to scold me, Cousin Goldie.” 

“My dear boy, I don’t want to scold you. I love you, and I want 
every one to find you lovable. You have judgment enough to know 
that it is not polite to tell people things said against their kinsfolk, 
and you ought to be good-hearted enough not to repeat an unkind 
speech against any one to anybody. Now, there’s Uncle Caryl 
always tells me if I talk at random about people or things ; I think 
he likes me when he does. Come, let’s make up.” 

She stooped down, and he kissed her readily: his winsome cousin 
with the shining eyes and lovely mouth. 

“T wish while you’re making me good,” said Horace, *‘ you would 
hear my hymns on Sunday: Papa used to.” 

“Well, I will. And didn’t your Papa use to tell you when you did 


wrong?” 
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“Ves ; he was the only one, too.” 

“ And didn’t you love him dearly?” 

“ Yes ; but he thought I didn’t do wrong very much,” said Horace, 
putting his head on one side, half proudly, half shyly. 

They were at the gate of the graveyard. They entered and walked 
quietly up a path. The grass, tender and green, was springing, and 
among the bare branches and dark cedar-trees, here and there a wil- 
low was budding in misty lines of faint green leaves. The softness 
and beauty of spring were coming forth. 

“This is my great-grandfather’s grave,” said Horace, walking a few 
steps in a narrow path and pausing. Goldie stood beside him, and 
stooping, brushed a cobweb away from the marble. Just so old, just 
in the early womanhood of eighteen, her mother had stood by the 
grave of him to whom alone her imperious spirit had ever bowed and 
plighted faith: twenty-two years past, with Richard Ashe, Lily Golds- 
boro’ had believed that if her dead father could have spoken he would 
not have forbidden the marriage ; and she chose her lot and bore its 
crosses patiently. 

Goldie knew the story, knew that the troth was plighted here ; 
knew of the proud, patient endurance of her dead mother’s wedded 
life in Briarley and elsewhere ; of her unfailing love for her husband ; 
of her struggle for independence when she was left poor and a widow : 
and the grave of her mother’s father being the dearest spot of earth 
to her mother, she came to visit it. She wondered if her mother was 
happy when she stood there with her father’s hand clasping hers. She, 
Goldie, had no one who loved her so well; she had never had any 
one to love her save the pretty, forgetful sister across the seas, and 
that one who, living or dead, has the holiest and tenderest love a 
woman can give —her mother. She thought of that mother then with 
a feeling of lonesomeness and desolation that almost made her 
stretch out imploring hands to heaven, and long to call back the 
blessed dead to love her once more. There, footsteps broke in upon 
her reverie. She glanced up and saw Julian Meredith coming 
towards her. An aversion to meeting him just there took possession 
of her ; she turned and walked further hurriedly, with her eyes down- 
cast, and so stumbled against somebody. 

She stepped back. A young lady, dressed in gray, with a garden- 
trowel in one hand, which she had just used in setting out some 
flowers, looked quite as startled at the collision as Goldie’s self. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the latter ; then with a sudden smile of 
recognition, “Isn’t this Miss Meredith? I am Goldie Ashe.” 

“I missed you when I called,” said Marian, extending her hand. 
“T am glad to meet you at last.” ' 

“T am glad also, but not so glad as to mee¢ you in that vehement 
style. Please excuse me ; I wasn’t looking.” 

“Nor I. I was setting out some pansies, and had just risen. I 
hope they will live. It is a little baby brother’s grave.” 

“This is a good time to set them out, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know. I thought of it to-day, and came before I should 
forget. I never saw my little brother, you know; he was born and 
died before I had any initiation into the troubles of life. He would 
have been twenty-two now.” 
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“ Are you going?” 

“Ves, I must. Come to see me soon.” 

“T will; I have been intending to come.” 

“T have heard so much of you from Julian,” said Marian, half 
shyly, “that I want to know you well. There are so few girls in 
Briarley of whom I like to make companions ; and —I like your face 
so much.” 

Goldie laughed and flushed a little. 

“T will be glad of a friend also; I have none.” 

“Nowhere? No school friends?” 

* Not one.” 

“ How strange! I had so many when I left school. But they drop 
off very fast, and I only write to one or two now.” 

“T think I knew a friend of yours at school — Gay Carisbrooke.” 

“Yes. Oh, is she as pretty as ever? Perhaps she will come to 
see me this summer.” 

“She is very pretty ; one of our school beauties.” 

“ A rattlebrain, isn’t she? Oh, there’s Julian! Brother, won’t you 
take this trowel ?” 

“Good-morning, Miss Ashe. Give it to me, May.” 

“ Good-morning,” said Goldie. 

“If you are going home now, let us all go home together,” said 
Marian. “ How are you, Holly?” 

“ Pretty well, thank you, Cousin May.” 

“How do you like to walk in the churchyard, Holl?” asked 
Julian. “Do you reflect on the vanity of human life? Why don’t 
you take your cousin a more cheerful walk ?” 

“ We are not done with the graveyard yet,” said Goldie. “Horace 
is showing me about.” 

“Then you are not going our way?” said Marian, in a slightly 
disappointed tone. 

“Can’t you postpone the study of the epitaphs, Miss Ashe?” asked 

ulian. 
, “No, thank you. Good-morning, Miss Meredith ; I will call soon.” 
Goldie held out her hand. 

“Good-bye,” said Marian, taking it. Then after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, she put up her mouth to be kissed. A little surprised, Goldie 
bent and kissed her, bowed to Julian, and turned aside with Horace. 

“TI like your pretty cousin, Holly,” she said presently. But a 
stronger feeling hid sprung up in Marian’s heart, and with the 
fervor of a friendship that never grows cold with her, she said to 
herself: “I can adore Goldie Ashe.” But Julian and Marian passed 
out of the gate, and all unconscious, Goldie retraced her steps. 
Horace. kept close at her side, and from the soft and serious tones of 
Goldie’s voice and the gravity of the blue eyes of the boy, one might 
have gathered that they two, in their own fashion, and in a way of 
unequal intercourse, were thinking and speaking on the old, old topic 
of Death and the great Beyond. 

Horace had been taught little on the subject. The funeral of a 
child, a verse hit on by chance in the desultory, unobtrusive reading 
he did in the Holy Book, had brought it home to him just enough to 
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make him speculate on it in his large, thoughtful mind; it was a 
mystical and shadowy realm to him, the world beyond, and he asked 
of Goldie now what she knew. 

“Only this, Holly: ‘Eye hath not’seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.’ It will be sweeter than we can imagine here. 
When the body is in decay, when it is a worn-out instrument, and 
cannot be made to speak or move, the soul is entered into a higher 
state. The soul all through life feels a capacity for things beyond 
this life, a suspicion of things beyond the reach of the senses ; and 
when the body lies dead, the soul is risen and passed forth into that 
unseen world, into the wise and beautiful company of spirits.” 

“ And is happy,” said the child slowly. “The good souls.” 

“Yes, those whom God blesses, and who strive to reach up to 
higher things in this life. Oh, we do it so little, Holly ; when our life 
is given us to study and love God and know His goodness, His power 
and His beautiful works! The soul gets higher and purer in living, if 
we live so.” e 

“ And the wicked souls?” 

“Suppose a man who thinks only of eating and drinking and fast 
horses, and all that. His mind is as earthy as his body ; almost like 
the ‘brutes that perish.’ Yet we need not judge him. God knows 
all about men’s temptations, their good thoughts and their chances ; 
and He will judge them better than we. Ido not ever want to say 
‘ This or that one is eternally lost.’ God judges, and we must leave them 
in His hands. Wicked people are nearly always miserable, and we 
should not be harsh to misery of any kind.” 

“But there is Jem Burton, he is miserable,” said Horace with a 
child’s quickness, “and Grandpa is very harsh to him. He says he 
is a good-for-nothing drunken fellow, and he would not give him work. 
And Katy Burton, she washes for us, you know; and Martha says 
Katy thinks it’s very hard no one gives her Jem work, when he is try- 
ing to do better.” 

“There he is now,” said Goldie as they neared the western fence of 
the graveyard. Jem was in the road, and not so sober as might have 
been desirable, but Goldie’s innocence did not detect this, and with 
the sudden impulse of warm-hearted youth, she said, “I'll try and 
help him. Jem!” 

He looked around, saw her, and came slowly to the iron fence, 
looking in. 

“Jem, do you want work?” asked Goldie. “Iam sorry that you 
got none yesterday. If you will come in and weed out this corner of 
the churchyard, I will give you a quarter. See how thick the briars 
are here!” 

All innocent, Goldie pointed, unwitting that at her feet was the 
neglected grave of Jem’s boy. He knewthe spot. He looked at her 
for a moment like a wild beast, set his teeth, and hissed out slowly 
such a terrible curse that the color flitted away from Goldie’s face, 
and she stepped back aghast. 

He turned and staggered away ; and the two cousins, horrified and 
disgusted, turned away. Goldie wondered why he had cursed her. 
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His eyes haunted her ; and all the homeward way she almost ex- 
pected to see him spring forth from bush or tree to hurt her. And 
day after day this man haunted her memory. 

Mrs. Gleason had gone, and Goldie and Horace were almost insep- 
arable companions ; and after a while it came so that morning after 
morning the two walked from the parsonage to Glengoldy, where, 
whether Dr. Erle were there or not, they were equally at home. For 
he had thrown open the library to Goldie ; and she, reading with the 
eagerness of a book-loving, impressionable nature, spent half her days 
there ; while careful, quiet little Horace, with the broad brow and eyes 
full of quaint, childish wisdom, sat turning leaves of wonderful pic- 
tures or skimming here and there intelligible parts of books of curious 
lore. Dr. Erle came in and sat sometimes ; sometimes came only for 
a moment, his whip and gloves in one hand, ready to go and see his 
patients. Then Goldie’s eyes would lighten, and her face grow 
brighter. Horace would watch them sometimes as they stood talking 
in the bay-window a few moments, or as Goldie held up a book for 
him to help her through a hard page of translation, or to elucidate 
some knotty and obscure process in the book of an old logician. 
Goldie read everything, Horace thought; yes, everything except a 
case of books which Dr. Erle, closing gravely, had asked her not to 
open. He had with brotherly care taken from her all things he 
thought harmful, and she acquiesced. She seldom crossed Caryl 
Erle. Sometimes she asserted a different opinion, and did not yield 
until convinced by force of argument of her mistake ; then she ac- 
knowledged his superior wisdom gladly and graciously. And he— 
tender and open-hearted by nature, sternly self-educated to coldness 
and asceticism, and believing himself rugged and hard-hearted, his 
better nature, the poetry and fancy and beauty of his mind, shone 
forth when Goldie came, like the alchemist’s stone, to brighten lead 
into pure and precious gold. 

Perhaps it was with a thought of her he gave the rein to his horses 
and rode swiftly toward Briarley one May afternoon. He had not 
been called to see many patients, and, his horses fresh, his senses 
charmed by the beauty of the afternoon, which was within an hour of 
sunset, he thought of taking Goldie for a drive. They had made a 
half-engagement: “if he had time,” he had said. There came a 
subdued smile to his lips, a thoughtful look to his eyes, thinking of 
her, the sweetest and pleasantest thing in his walk of life, when 
suddenly he heard a cry, a short, “exceeding bitter” cry, as of some 
one in sharp pain, a woman’s voice. He drove shortly around the 
angle of the road and saw the cause. In the hedge at the side of 
‘the road was a woman struggling in deadly pain, and a second glance 
discovered that it was Katy Burton, her arm and wrist wrenched 
almost to dislocation by her husband, as she held her hand desperately 
clenched, and he to open it used this cruelty. 

“Let the woman go!” shouted Dr. Erle. 

Jem stopped the twisting and looked up, but without loosing her 
wholly, and Katy cried: 

“Oh, Doctor, save me! It’s my money; I earned it! He’d but 
get drunk on it, and not a bit in the house to eat for me or him. 
Oh, make him let me go!” 
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“Let her go!” repeated the Doctor, resolutely. 

“Tt’s my wife, and no man has a right to take her from me!” 
growled Jem, savagely. 

“She is a woman, and any man has a right to protect her,” said 
the Doctor. “ Your wife! And do you deserve such a wife? You 
ill-treat her. You have killed your boy; you shan’t do the same for 
her! Let go if you are a man; otherwise I will treat you like a 
brute!” 

Jem’s face grew black. 

“Ye’ve thrown the boy at me before!” he shouted. “ Ye’ve laid 
it on me before. Ye needn’t think to touch my heart by the boy. 
He’s my boy, and it’s my wife, and I dare ye to meddle and interfere !” 

“ Katy, come get in the buggy. Now, Jem, will you let go?” 

“No, I wi’ not!” 

“Then take care,” said Dr. Erle, bending forward and taking hold 
of his whip. “ Will you let go?” 

“No!” roared a voice of fury. 

Swish—swish! It was a sharp and cruel lash. Safe and sure one 
stroke smote Jem’s hand, and Katy sprang free ; and as he plunged 
after her a sharper blow across his face sent him reeling back. Katy 
clambered terrified into the buggy. They drove off, but not before 
Jem’s threat reached them, thundered out in a raging passion and 
with an awful curse: 

“Take ye care! I’ll ha’ the heart’s blood on ye! Ye need not go 
so fast ; I’ll kill ye stark, by the iw 

And after that nought was seen of Jem Burton in Briarley for many 
and many a day. Katy, afraid to live alone and unprotected in the 
lonesome hut, came to the parsonage, and was taken under Martha’s 
protection ; but Goldie’s fear and dread of Jem Burton increased day 
by day. She implored Caryl Erle to arm himself. He laughed at 
her and went his way, but she would not be satisfied. She saw 
Jem’s face in dreams, she heard him in the rustle of the trees at 
night ; she became fearful of the road between Glengoldy and the 
parsonage, and would not go to and fro, until her uncle and Dr. 
Erle began escorting her and Horace; and at last, seeing how she 
suffered, Dr. Erle bought a pair of pistols and loaded them before 
her, consenting to go armed. ‘Then the old terror died away and 
seldom made its appearance, save when she occasionally asked him 
on meeting him if he was armed. He always answered in the 
affirmative, and so she was satisfied. 








* * * * * * * * 

“A letter for you, May,” said Julian Meredith, tossing a dainty 
little missile into his sister’s lap. He sat down in a low rocking-chair 
near her and tore open a letter he had himself received. He read it 
through, folded it, and tossing it to her, said, “From West. Let’s 
exchange.” 

“You can read it, I suppose,” said Marian, surrendering hers ; “ it’s 
only Aurelia Dash.” 

“Sol thought. She writes clever little letters. She’s smart enough 
some ways.” 
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“She is coming to see me,” taking up Charlie West’s letter. 

“Little cat! Il bet you anything reasonable she knew West was 
coming. Sharp little fisher of men! she does want a good bite.” 

“Ts Charlie coming?” asked Marian. She cared very little for 
what Julian had said after that. There was a little glad surprise in 
her voice. 

“Yes, he is coming,” said Julian, rather sharply. “ Why should 
you care? You have no reason to like him.” 

“‘T have more reason than you,” said Marian, trying to speak care- 
lessly. ‘I have known him forever ; you haven’t seen half as much of 
him as I have. I’ve been with the Wests so much while I was at 
school in Brooklyn, and I’ve been to the springs with them twice. 
Why shouldn’t I like him? I like his mother and sister and all of 
them. Mamma does too.” 

“Ts it only liking?” asked Julian, bitterly. “Marian, don’t go too 
far. You care too much for him. Can’t I see it? Don’t I care for 
it, because I care for your happiness? If he comes here to play fast 
and loose with my sister —” 

“ Hush, Julian!” cried Marian, sharply. “ You shall not speak to 
me so, or of him so. I—am I a woman so weak, so unwomanly that 
I throw my love at a man’s feet!” 

“The best of women have done it; the best of women do it; the 
purest and noblest love the coldest and most selfish: and you—I see 
you ready to love this selfish, idle boy, who does not care a wink of 
his lazy long eye-lashes for you—not he! ” 

“Julian,” cried Marian, in a low, hurt tone, “if I cared for him, it 
would be very cruel to talk to me so!” 

He was startled by her deadly pallor and caught her in his arms. 

“My poor little sister, I have gone too far,” he said. “He may 
care for you after his own fashion, but his love is not worthy of yours. 
Tell me the truth, my darling — Marian, tell me truly, do you love 
him too well to give him up now?” 

“You hurt me! Let go!” moaned Marian, struggling. 

“May, you must not be angry with me. My little sister, in heaven 
or earth there is no one to care for me but you ; and oh, May, don’t 
you think I know what it is, this trouble?” 

She had her head in his arm and put up one hand to his face. He 
took and kissed the little hand, saying, with a sudden depth of de- 
spairing in his voice : 

“Poor child! I cannot help you, or you me. I will not try to 
cure you ; my way is too rough and cruel. We have each, oh! each 
of us, my darling, our own battles to fight. There, take his letter 
and go.” 

Marian rose as he loosed her, but stopped and pushing away his 
tumbled hair from his forehead, kissed him gently, and then went. 
Julian sat still looking down the lawn. 

“It will be a hand-to-hand struggle,” was the first definite thought 
that shaped itself in the chaos of his mind. “Marian loves him: 
Aurelia loves his money. Oh! if my little one can keep her own 
counsel! But she can’t. Isn’t there Goldie Ashe? Can she help 
the light in her eyes, and the gracious gladness with which she meets 
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Caryl Erle? And she is— impulsive, granted: but her impulses are 
pure and good —she is dignified and modest by nature. How she 
puts me at my proper distance at a glance! How she repulsed me 
yesterday, when I held her hand too long, and grasped it too close, 
trying to speak to her before I went. ‘That little flash of her eyelids, 
and her eyes looked at me so gravely. I come adore her if she 
would let me!” 

The trouble was sharper than he would think it. He lit a cigar 
and commenced to smoke. 


*% * * * *& * * * 


It was a golden sunset. The rain-cloud that had been darkening 
up in the-west had vanished. The sun passed away beyond the 
evening hills, but he died like a king, robed in purple and golden 
crowned, on a death-bed of royal state. The sky lay ina dazzle of 
splendor, and the sunny western view was fair with the slender, 
slanting shadows of the trees. 

Goldie was in the little church, drawing. The picture had deepened 
into light and shade: it was of a narrow church-window, deep set in 
the stone wall, the rays of light falling gently through: and something 
suggested there, not drawn, “of gentle coloring, of ‘evening quiet and 
peace. There came a soft breeze that stirred the tree-tops; there 
was a hand laid on the church door. Goldie looking back from the 
rustling trees and down the aisle, saw Marian coming. 

“Martha told me to look here,” she said, sitting down by Goldie, 
with whom she was now intimate, and kissing her. “ Let me see 
your picture, Goldie. Oh how beautiful!” 

Goldie leaned back and sighed. 

“Tt is tolerable,” she said. 

“Tt is exquisite, you hypocrite!” 

“No, I am not a hypocrite in anything. I honestly think it is too 
hasty, too hurried. I have not patience enough for an artist ; I can 
only sketch. A few hours of patient, honest work would make the 
picture worth something ; but I can’t do it.” 

“T am very glad of it. It would not have the grace, the careless 
touches that make it charming.” 

“Patience,” said Goldie, gravely, “is my one thing needful. 
Patience! patience! May, do you know what it means?” 

“Shall I run for a dictionary, dear? Speak the word!” 

“Tts derivation makes it mean to suffer; patience is learned in 
suffering, deep suffering, and I wonder if I shall bear some heavy 
sorrow to teach it me.” 

“ You are so blue, Goldie.” 

“Marian, it was always so. Everything I do bears the lack of 
finish, of careful thought, of patient execution. Neither is my music 
careful, my writing well- wrought, nor my good intentions evenly 
woven into my life ; nothing is patient, perfect, enduring ; and I am 
afraid my life will ‘come short,’ Marian, fail somehow, i in that I can- 
not be patient under God’s hand.” 

“Where is the trouble now?” 

“T am afraid they are not coming from Europe this fall. And I 
want to see Lily so.” 
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“ And you are impatient for her coming?” 

Te." 

“We all are slow to wait on Providence, I believe. It is so hard 
sometimes. I too have done some weary waiting for blessings prayed 
for ; and I have done some impatient chafing under trials sent me.” 

The great passion, love, gives tone and depth to every human heart 
it nears. The “weary waiting” and the dreary love had been all 
that lifted Marian from the level of an ordinary, amiable girl. As 
she spoke her eyes had an expression in them that touched Goldie, 
not slow to guess from many things where Marian’s trouble lay. “At 
least,” she thought, “I do not and never will love a man who does 
not love me.” Yet she went on without outward notice. 

“And I am so impatient of control, so impatient of criticism. 
Now, Marian, this is between you and me.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Now Martha came and told me people talk about my being ‘ fast.’ 
May, do I look like a ‘fast girl’?” 

‘The earnest face and womanly, grave eyes did not. May shook her 
head, looking at her. 

“Or act so?” 

** Never.” 

“ And do you honestly think people should call me fast and impru- 
dent to go to Glengoldy so much? I go to read. Horace nearly 
always goes too. I ama lady; no one has aright to say I am unlady- 
like. Dr. Erle, Uncle Caryl, their stumbling-block, is related to me, 
keeper of my Uncle Philip’s home. Honestly is it wrong in me to 
go? Have they aright to open.their idle lips? I am so very im- 
patient of this folly!” 

So there in the shadow of coming events they talked, and neither 
guessed how a month’s time would change ail in these things nearest 
each heart, or a year change further. 

“Tt is not in itself wrong,” began Marian, timidly, “if you yourself 
know it is not. The only wrong thing —” 

“Ts what?” 

“The braving public opinion. It revenges itself sooner or later. 
The fetters are heavy — often absurd ; but we women wear them per- 
force all the days of our life.” 

“Twill not! Iwill be free!” cried Goldie, impetuously, nervously. 
“T am no slave. I am free, honest, and pure. I have nothing to 
fear.” 

“Public opinion is yet irresistible,” said Marian, who had keen 
worldly wisdom and a cherished love of the proprieties. “It ‘binds 
their kings in chains and their nobles with links of iron.” You must 
yield.” 

“Do you earnestly advise me“not to go to Glengoldy?” 

“Yes.” 

“I will go! I will/” cried Goldie, impetuously. “I have a 
right !” 

“Goldie, stop. Just one minute. Isn’t this pain in giving it up a 
sure sign that—-it is best to give it up?” 

“What?” 
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“Goldie, what is really hardest to forego?” 

“My Liberty /” 

“What makes you want to go so much? What attracts you?” 

“ Now, first, my love of liberty,” persisted Goldie. ‘Then I revel 
so in the books! Oh, Marian!” 

“ But this pain at the idea is not all for them? Speak truly, dear.” 
There was a pause. 

“Yes,” said Goldie, speaking slowly and with difficulty. “It would 
be a very sweet and pleasant thing taken out of my visits to Glen- 
goldy, if it were taken — all chance of seeing him.” 

“ And isn’t the wrench hardest for this? Ought you to go?” 

Goldie turned away. The gentle, kind, searching hand had drawn 
away the veil from her own heart, to see that it startled her to see— 
that she put away and would not see. And he so old; and he so 
calm and grave; and he so far from love of her, from admiration of 
her, even ; from seeing in her aught but a child. 

“T will not go so often, Marian,” she said, slowly. 

The battle was not hers yet. 

There was an unbroken silence. The twilight fell, and then they 
rose and went out together. 

At the rectory gate they parted ; and Marian, before saying “ Good- 
bye,” said in her most ordinary tone: “I will have so much company 
soon. I hope you will be with me a great deal then. There’s Gay 
Carisbrooke, and Aurelia Dash, and Phil Cameron; and Charlie 
West and his mother, and perhaps his sister, but I fervently hope 
not — she has loads of children.” 

“Who is Aurelia Dash?” 

“Oh, just a girl. Brown eyes and blonde hair—flirts ; very be- 
witching till you know all her little ins and outs. Girls do not like her 
so well as men: she doesn’t trouble herself about girls ever.” 

“Where is she from?” 

“New York. Awfully fashionable. She dresses beautifully, and 
is so innocent-looking one would imagine her the newest angel dressed 
in the last mode from Paradise.” 

“Why do you invite her if you don’t like her? You have to 
pretend to.” 

“Oh, she doesn’t care whether I like her or not. But, Goldie, you 
must come over to see the girls, and bring Dr. Erle if he will come. 
We will have such a gay summer party with eight, and my happiness 
will need you to complete it.” 


X* ¥ * - * * * * 

Dr. Erle stood on the steps of the parsonage. He had been to see 
Goldie. 

“Goldie, you never come now,” he said, pausing. “The library 
has missed you two whole weeks. Why don’t you come?” 

Goldie did not answer. He waited. 

“Tell me why,” he said. 

“Well, I will,” she said, lifting her straightforward brown eyes to 
his. “You shall not think I tire of the books, nor yet of you. I at 
least have a right to tell you this.” Then she faltered, seeking 
words. 
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“What?” he asked. 

“T will tell you,” she said. “Yes. People say it is not proper, 
There! It’s silly and shameful and idle, yet it is an expression of 
the mighty public opinion. There, that is all. Good-bye.” 

She turned away, and then turned back. 

“ And yet do not think that I am a slave to it. I despise it. And 
yet how helpless I am before my friends and those who have a right 
over me.” 

His lip had curled, but to her he turned gently, and saw the tears 

-in her shining eyes. 

“And I am the last man on earth to ask you to disregard public 
opinion for anything pleasant to me. I can come to see you, at least. 
We have, have we not? an engagement to call on Miss Meredith and 
her friends. I will come and go with you to-morrow. Good-bye, 
Goldie. You shall have the books here as you select them. And 
remember I endorse your friends’ decision. Public opinion is an 
authority to which we must bow. Good-bye.” 

There was a stern orderliness in the man’s self-education that 
made him bow to rule and authority. He had learned already to 
exercise the masterful control needful in his profession ; and no man 
understands how to govern who does not understand how to submit. 
His self-control was needed daily now; it had been proven when his 
whole heart cried out for the sweet and daily comfort he had in her 
presence. For he loved her. In vain he styled himself, over and 
over, selfish, old, rugged and poor: he could not help longing to 
know if she could love him. Yet one vow he had: to wait at least 
until her winter in the city, to honorably seek her of her uncle, and 
to give her a chance to choose between him and all the world. One 
bitter drop was in his cup, especially bitter to so proud a man: that 
he was hopelessly under obligations to her uncle ; and she, doubtless, 

joint heiress with Lily of the childless man’s wealth. 


* * * * * ok * * 

The next day was Thursday. Aurelia had come down on Monday 
from New York in the coolest and loveliest of travelling suits ; Gay 
Carisbrooke came Tuesday morning, having come away from a gay 
party at Long Branch, under Phil Cameron’s escort — Phil an ancient 
crony and pet of Gay’s ; and Charlie West and his mother arrived on 
Wednesday. His sister and the children had gone away for a quiet 
summer at her father-in-law’s farm. 

Aurelia was in good spirits. Phil Cameron, a far-away cousin of 
Goldie’s, having met her last summer and carried the remembrance 
of her blue eyes and fair face with him ever since, was already in- 
stalling himself Marian’s especial attendant ; and Charlie West, the 
“blonde Hercules,” had seemed to find himself in some sort put 
aside, and turned to her for comfort. And there was Julian Mere- 
dith ; talkative, merry, and always ready for a little flirtation. Aurelia 
was quite comfortable. 

In the glory of a perfect July sunset, Goldie Ashe came up the lawn 
of Mrs. Meredith’s house with Dr. Erle at her side. 

The girls came down together to see them; and in the greeting, 
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Dr. Erle thought that four more lovely girls had never met. Gay,a 
sparkling little brunette; Marian, blue-eyed and golden-haired ; 
Aurelia, with her brown eyes and red-gold tresses, and the soft dark 
beauty of Goldie Ashe. 

They sat there talking on the porch. Dr. Erle was standing on the 
step leaning against a pillar, talking to Gay and Marian. Goldie and 
Aurelia, a little apart, were carrying on a rather one-sided conversa- 
tion, for the divine Aurelia was rather too lazy ever to try to fascinate 
awoman. Being, therefore, condemned to a téte-4-téte with one, she 
avenged herself by playing with her fan, lifting her eyebrows at all 
Goldie’s remarks, and showing her elegant breeding by trying to make 
Goldie feel abashed and uncomfortable. Oh, these fashionable girls! 
they are simply as cruel to other women as they have power to be. 
When did one of them ever try to set a sister at her ease? Rather, 
they delight in embarrassing one less adroit than themselves; they 
watch for her to trip, to make her conscious that they see it ; and if 
she lose coolness and courage, she is lost. Goldie saw it. She 
talked on, however, easily and bravely, while Aurelia sat listlessly 
raising her eyebrows and curving her mouth with a supercilious smile. 
It frets the best and bravest woman. She may know herself the 
superior ; she may feel a secret scorn for the woman who is not, as 
good taste tells her, polite or lady-like ; she may.see that her oppo- 
nent is not so cultivated, her beauty more artificial, her dress neither 
so elegant nor appropriate ; but self-possession is nine points of the 
advantage, and Goldie was nearly losing hers. Aurelia sat there 
silent and scornful. It was impossible to go yet. An idea entered 
into Goldie, and she obeyed its dictates with her reckless disregard of 
the rules and requirements of “polite society.” Suddenly pausing in 
her flow of talk and ending the sentence, she dropped back in her 
chair, unfurled her fan, banished the dimples that longed to come, 
and slowly dropping her long lashes and raising them lazily, arched 
her eyebrows and looked carelessly at Aurelia in exact imitation of 
her sleepy supercilious air. Aurelia was startled ; she turned crimson, 
tried to speak, stammered, frowned, and dropped her fan. Dr. Erle, 
restoring it, paused beside her to make some remark, and Goldie 
quickly slipped away to talk to Gay and Marian. Just them came 
out on the porch two elderly ladies, Mrs. Meredith and Mrs. West ; 
and Goldie was presented to the latter; Dr. Erle to both. They 
stood in the porch a few moments talking, and passed down the steps 
together, and down the lawn towards the arbor ; Goldie looking after 
them, and swiftly contrasting them in her mind. Mrs. West, a fat 
little old lady, dressed in a fashionable silk, and wearing stiff little 
bobby curls in shining rows around her face—a haughty, handsome 
face, too, she had. Mrs. Meredith —tall and shapely yet, and simply 
dressed in white, with her slightly silvered hair still soft and thick, 
and her good and gentle eyes—in her utter lack of pretension to 
fashion or stateliness, was yet the nobler lady. Still they seemed to 
like each other, and walked carelessly on together, the one with her 
Tennyson in green and gold, the other with a little brown book whose 
name Goldie had not seen. In fact, as she stood there looking after 
them she was interrupted by the appearance of Julian Meredith and 
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Charlie West, and thereafter came Philip Cameron, a tall dark fellow, 
with merry brown eyes and a tawny moustache. The conversation 

was pleasanter then, and Goldie leaning against a pillar, with Julian 
standing dumbly at her side, laughed g gaily at the merry repartee be- 
tween Gay and Philip. She tried to take leave at last, but Marian 
would not allow it, protesting that there were to be no fashionable 
visits exchanged, and she meant to incorporate these two outsiders 
into her party. They stayed therefore, took supper in the rose-coy- 
ered back porch ; and when the moon rose, went trooping out into 
the orchard to hunt for the early apples. Philip was with Marian, 
Dr. Erle with Gay, Julian with Aurelia, and Charlie West carried his 
lazy, splendid figure beside Goldie, talking easy nonsense, and trying 
a little, after the idle, graceful fashion he had, to enrapture her, with 
the aid of the big blue eyes and flossy bright hair that made him so 
handsome. She could not but admit him handsome ; but looking 
over at Marian, with her soft, bright curls and depths of dusky eyes, 
she thought her too good, too noble, even too fair for Charlie West, 
and rather liked Philip better, with his manly face and rippling laugh. 
They found the tree with the ripe apples ; they chattered under ita 
long time, and then, parting at the stile, Goldie and Dr. Erle went 
home “the short way,” Dr. Erle said. Short or long, it was a full 
hour before they reached the parsonage gate and said good-night. 
Perhaps it was because of the wonderful beauty of the hushed and 
moonlit valley that they had paused just bevond the stile and looked 
down upon the mists and the starry lights so long. I think the moon- 
light got into their heads ; and it was so silent, so tender, so fair a 
scene ; and so sweet it was to stand there arm in arm together. ‘There 
were no “people” in the stars to tell her how “fast” it was to stand 
out there together so long; she had not seen him much for so 
long ; and now with the silence, the moonlight, and the valley mists 
rising like pure spirits, they stood. Somehow the earth was never so 
fair ; death never so unlovely, the world beyond so unreal, the bless- 
edness intense of love thrilling through her made all else dim, unfelt. 
Was it possible she had been happy when this was lacking? Was it 
possible she was ever content when this bliss was unknown? A mo- 
tion, a step, it broke the silent charm —so slight a thing ; her brace- 
let had fallen, and he stooped to pick it up, then they moved on. Not 
far, just where a coronal of cedars crowned the slope they paused 
again. And, “Oh!” said Goldie, softly, “if the Holy be unseen, 
veiled by this material, beautiful world, what is it?” For these lines 
came into her head, and after a pause she uttered them: 


“¢For oh! my God, thy creatures are so frail, 
Thy bountiful creation is so fair, 
That drawn before us, like the Temple veil, 
It hides the Holy Place from thought and care ; 
Giving man’s eyes instead its sweeping fold, 
Rich as with cherub wings and apples wrought of gold, 


Purple and blue and scarlet,— shimmering bells 
And rare pumegranates on its broidered rim, 
Glorious with chain and fret-work which the swells 
Of incense shake to music dreamy and dim ; 
Till in a day comes loss, that God makes gain, 
And death and darkness rend the veil in twain!’ 
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There it is! The old warning!” she cried, frightened. “Oh, it 
comes to me so often! I feel as if I were to have some dreadful trial 
after all this,— this happiness! It is a presentiment! It chases me! 
They say no one can be purified save by pain. I have not had very 
much pain. I am very happy. Is not life the search after happiness? 
Why can’t I stay so? Did you say it?” she said, startled — “ did 
you?” 

“What?” he asked, troubled, looking down in her eyes whence all 
happiness had flown so suddenly. 

“That — something said it— that happiness was — was — oh! it is 
gone now. It was so sudden.” 

“My dear child,” he said, pressing her hand closer in his arm, 
“you are nervous.” 

“Oh, it frightens me!” she said, her dark eyes dilating terribly. 
“Tt seemed as if something said to me, I did not know what happiness 
was ; or that it was beyond, or —I cannot remember. I only know 
that some dark foreboding has chased me, the happier I became; as 
if when sunshine deepened about me, ugly shadows grew plainer. 
And just now I was so happy, and —and so terrified ! ” 

“My poor little child!” said Caryl Erle, very, very tenderly, all the 
sympathy and pity of his man’s heart bending over her and intensify- 
ing his love, as she stood beside him so pale, and trembling so from 
head to foot. ‘‘ You are nervous, tired, excited, overwrought. I 
never saw you so before!” 

She moved forward — tripped —he caught her with one arm — 
and then — and then — somehow, for I said the moonlight had got 
into his head —he kissed her. It was not so much, since she called 
him “ Uncle,” if he had done it before ; but now, now with a sudden 
sharp twitter and thrill, it drowned all other things in itself. Even 
that ominous terror was drowned — that horrible dread which a week 
from that night began to work up,—a night one week from that — 
a disastrous and stormy night — and yet, the story of that week is not 
told, and I must be patient and tell it through. 

She had her hand in his arm, and walked home with him, after that, 
they never knew how. He scarcely spoke. He said “ Good-night.” 
Then she went up to her room; then he went home through the 
moonlight, that moonlight half bereft of its beauty, trying, as a usually 
self-controlled and calm man of nine-and-twenty, to lull back his 
emotions into rest. 

“T am not trustworthy,” he said, sternly. ‘How dare I? I must 
watch myself better ; I must go more with other women ; I must wait 
—and yet it is hard to wait!” He set his lips, and involuntarily half 
closed his hands, and set his feet down harder. 

So it was that the dream came to naught, that a little maiden 
dreamed before sleeping that night. 

“He will come to me to-morrow — to-morrow — to-morrow. He 
loves me. He could not kiss me so and not love me. ‘To-morrow — 
to-morrow.” 

Yet the to-morrow came and went in silence. Goldie copied her 
uncle’s sermon for him, and listened to Horace read. And she went 
to sleep again, and the kiss burnt on her lips and shamed her. How 
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terrible that that kiss should ever be aught but sweet! And he with 
his hard man’s conscience never dreaming that it was so with her. 

The next to-morrow Marian came and bore them all away, Horace 
and her Uncle Henry and all, for a picnic. There were many 
people — three or four dozen more than their own little set — and Dr, 
Erle was there, and seemed devoted to Aurelia. Then Goldie turn- 
ing bitterly away, let Julian Meredith say all he would to her; and 
when, after speaking long, she hearing very little, he pressed her for 
answer, she was startled, shocked, surprised, and said hastily : 

“T have not heard you. No, no; I will not hear it!” 

Julian’s great amazed eyes awoke her. She was aroused from her 
dream, and talked to him in her own sweet, true womanly way, and 
made him more her friend than ever. Then, she did not remember 
how exactly, they went home. 

A week, I think I said: two days were gone. 

She lay down to her rest in pain and grief unutterable. She had 
heard of such things before; but that he, her paladin, Caryl Erle, 
could, would be a flirt! And did he—ah! he must —despise her 
utterly ! 

So Sunday was the third day. 

Its morning service was over. Goldie lay on the sofa in the dark- 
ened parlor long after dinner, listening to Horace say his hymns. So 
beautifully he said them in his soft, clear, childish voice, that Goldie, 
lying with closed eyes, felt the holy words come cool and tender into 
her feverish thoughts and refresh her. She went quietly away to 
Sunday school after a while and there met Marian. They had each 
a class ; for young and imperfect as they were, there was more work 
than workers to fulfil it. Goldie thought Marian never looked love- 
lier ; and on a back pew in the room lounged the lazy grace of 
Charlie West, who had come as a looker-on, and to escort Marian. 
In fact he was not ready to be shouldered aside by Philip Cameron, 
and his attentions to Marian became so marked and persistent that his 
mother and hers, both expecting and desiring the match, were well 
pleased ; and Julian became content that Charlie did not mean to 
carry this off as a mere summer flirtation. 

None of the other guests had come. 

“T don’t believe in Sunday-schools,” said Gay Carisbrooke, firmly. 
“When I was a chicken my good mamma taught me my catechism 
and my hymns herself, as she ought to have done. Here these little 
children go to Sunday-school, have teachers ten years older than 
themselves, and carry home az /iz/ trash from the Sunday School library 
to read — books their mammas wouldn’t let ’em read if they were not 
Sunday School books.” 

“A great many of them ave nonsense,” said Marian ; “ but I choose 
them for my children.” 

“T know they don’t read them if you do,” said Julian, laughing. 

“That they don’t!” cried Gay. “Oh, don’t tell me! A friend of 
mine in Brooklyn got me to take her Sunday School class for her once ; 
she was going off for a little dissipation for the improvement of her 
health. She told me she had a very unruly class ; soshe had. I took 
it though. I never had such atime ; they never knew the right lesson, 
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and they always expected a good ticket. One little boy pinched his 
sister till she yelled, and I pounced on him and just slapped him!” 

“ What!” cried Aurelia. 

“Just like you!” said Philip, laughing. 

“Oh, yes. His mamma doesn’t speak to me now, you know. He 
was a proud little scamp and would not cry, but thought better of it, 
and tortured me by sobbing a half-hour. Then the girls too, the 
fascinating little Sunday-school teachers !” 

“ Who go to flirt with the librarian,” said Aurelia. 

“Precisely. He was a charming, sensible young fellow though, and 
held his own pretty well. I let that class go. I coaxed my Aunt Jane 
to take it, and how she succeeded I never dared to ask.” 

“ But these children are very well behaved,” said Julian, “and the 
superintendent, librarian and all is no one more fascinating than Mr. 
Goldsboro’.” 

“He is very fascinating, 
he is so nice-looking.” 

‘And I earnestly think,” said Marian, timidly, “that there is real, 
honest work done in our school.” 

“Don’t let us detain you then, my dear,” said Aurelia. “Good-bye. 
Are you going, Mr. West?” 

* Marian,” cried Gay, ‘“‘teach him ‘Our Father’! I know he has 
forgotten whether that or ‘Now I lay me’ is the prayer in the Bible.” 

Gay wondered as she turned away her merry face if any one had 
noticed the wording of her last sentence; for, madcap as she was, 
there was yet a little reverence in her nature rendering Gay incapable 
of lightly saying our Lord’s name, or without a half involuntary 
lowering and softening of her voice at the word. 

The whole party was at church that night ; Julian came to the par- 
sonage to escort Goldie, and Dr. Erle was at church with Gay 
Carisbrooke. as 

The moon rose and the stars came out, but a cloud swept over the 
sky that night and hid them; and when the long, long Sunday was 
over, in the desolate, unreasoning bitterness of her young nature, 
Goldie lay in her bed again. Yet somehow after all a little peaceful 
thought came to her of a love that never failed, of a love that was 
boundless and tender; and in the darkness she drew nearer and put 
her arms around her Saviour’s feet. 


’ 


> said Gay. “I wish he was my grandpapa ; 


t was Wednesday of that week. Every one was in the Merediths’ 
sitting-room: Gay before the mirror putting on an immense hat, 
tastefully adorned by a thick blue veil ; Aurelia was having her two- 
buttoned buckskin gauntlets fastened by Dr. Erle ; Goldie and Julian 
were finishing the packing of a large basket of provisions ; Mrs. West 
was gathering together fans and umbrellas; and Mrs. Meredith, 
having caused the carriages to be drawn up before the door, had 
called the driver to come for the lunch-baskets and stow them away. 

“Why, May,” she said suddenly, “ not ready!” 
“T think I will be excused, mother ; I have a little headache, and 
a long day in the sun will make it dreadful.” 
18 
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“We will reach the groves by half-past eleven, or earlier,” said Dr, 
Erle, struggling with Aurelia’s glove-buttons, “and not start home 
before five or six. I think you would enjoy it out there.” 

“No; I think I had better stay,” said Marian, lazily. She was 
not prepared to have Phil Cameron, who was packing lemons and 
sugar in a little basket, ask: 

“Let me stay with you?” 

“Oh no,” she said ; “I do not want to keep any one. If any one 
feels bound to stay on my account, I shall go.” 

“Let me stay, Marian,” said Charlie West, turning from the open 
window, and tossing away his new-lit cigar. 

“No, neither,” said Marian, with a heart-beat. 

“JT had rather stay,” said Phil, in a lower voice; “I wouldn't 
enjoy it without you.” 

“Nor I,” said Charlie, promptly and openly. “TI really and truly 
wouldn’t enjoy it at all.” 

This, as Gay remarked to herself, had that effect on Aurelia’s 
feelings that a sneeze has on the features of the human countenance. 
In fact it was rather hard on Aurelia. 

“Choose! Which shall stay?” said Philip, 

“‘ Neither,” said Marian. 

“Choose one of us,” said Charlie; “choose me.” 

Philip was pale. His pretty cousin hesitated. Charlie still smiled, 
but a set purpose was in his eyes. 

“Choose both,” suggested Aurelia, a little sharply. 

“Very well ; all right,” said Charlie, taking a seat at Marian’s feet, 
with a look saying, “‘ Here I stay!” 

“No,” said Philip, in a low voice, turning his back on the others, 
and in fact unconscious of the by-play. Julian and Goldie had gone 
out, and after a moment’s hesitation the others followed slowly. 
“There cannot be two. Oh, May, this is no child’s play! Choose 
one of us; one of us it is.” 

“Choose me,” said Charlie, resolutely, “ quickly!” 

** Charlie, then.” 

“Good-bye!” said Philip, going quickly out. The two large car- 
riages rolled away, half-a-dozen calling out to bid adieu, expostulate 
or exclaim, at the last moment. 

Now that the time had come, Charlie West was ready to do what 
every one expected of him, straightforwardly. 

** Marian,” he said, looking up from his seat at her feet, “after all, 
couldn’t you choose me in earnest — for always? I had much rather 
be with you all my life than any one else.” 

He rose and sat beside her on the sofa, and as he took her hands 
in his and looked down into her eyes, in spite of the shy reluctance 
of the drooping head, he read so plainly the old sweet story that he 
said abruptly: 

“ Marian, how can you like me? I am not fit to ask you; you are 
too good for such a lazy fellow. Listen to me: I don’t know a 
blessed thing in this world. I have never earned a copper since my 
mother sent me to bed for earning ten cents clearing the snow off 
somebody’s sidewalk ; I have never troubled myself to be useful since. 
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And I have never been a model boy, and maybe I shan’t be a model 
husband.” 

“Maybe I shan’t be a model wife,” said Marian, tenderly, still 
with drooping head. “AI I ask is—love me.” 

“Love you, my heart’s ease!” he said. ‘Why, I was brought up 
on loving you; it is a confirmed habit. Whom should I love?” 

“ Aurelia,” suggested Marian. 

“ Aurelia Fiddlesticks !” 

That was highly gratifying, of course, and in another moment 
Charlie accomplished something else. He pulled off his watch chain 
a diamond-ring, too small for him since his boy-days, and offered it 
to her. 

“Will you—won’t you—do you mind wearing it for our engage- 
ment-ring?” he asked. ‘They'll notice it of course, but I don’t 
care ; do you?” 

With this sublime sentiment he put it on the little hand, and bent 
over to kiss the lovely lips of his betrothed. Half shyly she refused 
him ; yet he did not press further, but was content with her hand ; 
and perhaps, so sitting there, felt an odd twinge of regret for some 
old times, and a wish that some of his college days had not been so 
wild —she being so pure and gentle, and he being so careless and 
wicked a dog. And that day he really loved her well, and was glad 
to satisfy his friends so easily. 

And Marian, poor Marian! Few are so unblessed that neither 
memory nor hope hold for them some joy in keeping; and if after 
many days her chief joy was in “ remembering happier things,” she 
had one sweet and sunshiny memory of that long and happy day, 
until “Jate, late in the gloamin’” the others came home. 


It had been just eleven when the carriages stopped at the groves. 
Aurelia and Dr. Erle, Mrs. Meredith and Mrs. West had been in the 
smaller carriage, the two ladies talking sagely, and the Doctor and 
Aurelia carrying on an uninterrupted chatter and driving by turns. 
Phil had hurried into the other carriage to a seat by the driver; 
Goldie and Gay were on the wide back-seat, and Julian lounged on 
the middle one. Gay’s infectious nonsense soon aroused Phil. He 
clambered back to a seat by Julian and began to take his part in the 
conversation ; the blue-devils might seize him when alone, but the brown 
wide-awake sailor shook them off now, and talked and laughed merrily. 
Goldie, wrought up to the highest pitch by the last few miserable 
days, was now in a state of feverish excitement and gaiety. She was 
never so brilliant, Julian never so heartily joyous; and ithe other 
carriage-full marvelled at the electric peals of laughter that they 
listened to. 

As Julian stood by the carriage-door, and Goldie burst upon their 
vision with that riotous color in lip and cheek, and the laughing glory 
of her eyes, Dr. Erle thrilled through and through suddenly ; but after 
a moment Goldie took Julian’s arm, beginning the ascent of the slope 
among the shady trees. Julian bent towards her and talked in mur- 
murs. He liked her so much, so very, very much, Goldie said to 
herself with the natural kindliness and tenderness one returns for any 
true love ; and it was especially comforting to Goldie now. 
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Thewthers still stood by the carriages. 

“Shall we follow them?” said Dr. Erle, glancing after Julian and 
Goldie. “Mrs. Meredith, let me offer you my arm for the ascent, 
Mrs. West, will you take my left?” 

Aurelia could not say that it was not proper and right in him to ask 
them, but she wished that he could have forgotten his courtesy a 
little for her sake, and accepted her share of Phil not so graciously as 
Gay. 

In five minutes they had founda resting-place ; the tall trees swaying 
overhead and the rushing of water sounding in their ears, as one of 
the bold streams of picturesque New York State went with three 
bounds down a long descent of gray rock. 

Somehow the shadow about Goldie’s eyes in the momentary quiet 
makes Dr. Erle think she is not well. She confesses to a slight 
headache, but makes light of it and commences a chat with Gay and 
Philip. Julian does not leave her ; he holds one end of her parasol, 
grimly and dumbly content to be so near her, in contact with the hem 
of her dress. Phil says after awhile that there is a good echo a little 
way below, and they all stray down the steep path, save the elder 
ladies, who spread shawls and compose themselves to their books. 

“]T have an idea,” says Gay, peeping over the edge of the falls. 
“T shall marry some rich old man and come here on a bridal trip: 
there are to be some flowers growing in the chinks of the rocks, and 
I shall make him bend down to get them, and tip him in. How nice 
it would be! ”— meditating. 

“T would advise you not to,” said Aurelia. ‘Imagine the horror 
of a man’s falling over here, going down with the rush of the falls, 
and shrieking and crying out! How those horrible echoes would 
start and call!” Aurelia loves to paint graphic little pictures. 

“Let him call,” said Gay, coolly. “I'll be rid of him and have the 
money.” 

“Gay, why do you talk so?” said Goldie. “Do you know I believe 
no one professes or acts anything long without its becoming second 
nature. You are always pretending you mean to marry for money — 
I know you won't.” 

“What will she marry for?” said Julian. 

‘“‘For love, I truly hope and believe.” 

“Will you?’ asked Gay. 

“Who knows?” said Goldie, abruptly; “I may not live to be 
married.” 

“The bride of death!” said Aurelia, in a mock sentimental tone. 
Goldie laughs and tosses a pebble down the rock, and the reverber- 
ating echoes seize the sound. She strays away from the rest presently 
with Julian in attendance. 

“She is a very strange, but a very nice child,” said Gay, looking 
after her. ‘I know one thing: se won’t marry for money.” 

“ Do you think she likes Meredith?” asked Phil. 

“Not a bit,” said Aurelia. “ She is only flirting.’ 

“She doesn’t flirt,” said Gay; “I know she doesn’t. Marian 
knows perfectly well that Julian likes Goldie, and yet Goldie’s be- 
havior is so beyond reproach that she loves Goldie all the same. 
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Goldie is too true and womanly to be a flirt. It will do for me, for I 
am not.” 
“She’s not obtrusive with it,” said Aurelia. ‘“ But then—did you 
ever hear this ?— 
“¢T weed says to Till, 
What gars ye rin sae still? 
Till says to Tweed, 
Tho’ ye rin wi’ speed, 
And I rin slaw, 
Where ye droon ae man, 
I droon twa.’” 


“She may ‘droon twa’ to you or me,” said Gay, “but she don’t 
gloat over them.” 

“You're a trustworthy friend,” said Phil. 

“Nay, my lord, I am a just enemy. I am savage about her capti- 
vating Julian. I wanted him myself.” 

“You have always had what you wanted from your babyhood,” 
said Phil, as they sauntered off, “except, I believe, the moon.” 

“T want something now,” said Gay. 

“What?” 

“To comfort you for May,” she answered, softly. 

“Thank you. T shall take comfort,” he said, after a pause. So 
they stray away together. They two have always touched the loyal 
and real parts of each other’s hearts, yet it is a case where friendship 
is too staunch to be overcome by love ; and Gay Carisbrooke knew if 
ever she could love a man it would be in verity Julian Meredith. 

Dr. Erle goes off with his companion. He is entertained by 
Aurelia, but he is wondering where Goldie is. ‘They come across her 
quite accidentally: she is kneeling by the stream, which is white and 
foaming from the falls, dipping it up in her hands; her white temples 
are wet and shining, and the dark hair is in little wet curls about her 
brows ; but she is talking gaily with Julian. 

The day goes. The ample lunch is eaten, and the fragments of it 
borne away by the driver, who has been feasting in the carriage. 
Phil Cameron reclines on the grass, having taken Mrs. West’s book, 
and is reading aloud ; and Dr. Erle finds means to spirit Goldie away 
from the group. He asks after her headache. 

“T can stand it,” she says. “They have taught me endurance, 
these bad headaches. Let us Stop here.” 

They stand on a great gray rock, and take in the wide, beautiful 
view. 

“Yet I can imagine something prettier even. Does anything ever 
seem to you the height and perfection of beauty, as far as it can go? 
Does anything ever fill your sense of the possibilities of beauty? 
I can imagine something so beautiful!” She sinks down on the 
great rock, and goes on musingly. “I can imagine something so 
much fairer in life than is. It is a dangerous thing, yet so pleasant, 
this castle-building. Who is it calls imagination ‘that forward, delu- 
sive faculty,’ and otherwise abuses it?”— pausing: “It is in your 
books.” 

“ Bishop Butler.” 
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“Oh, alchemist of life!” the girl goes on. “One can glorify all 
things with it! It ‘turns sand to gold, and dewy spider-webs to 
myriad rainbows.’ It makes us dream that love is true, that life may 
be fairer than truth, that friends are honest and gaiety sincere.” ~ 

“Yet friends are seldom honest, and gaiety is a cheat,” he said. 

“T dread unutterably the effect of this winter upon you. You laugh 
at it now, but you are just one to become cynical and world-weary, 
You will see the scheming, the disappointment, the unattained ends 
and worthless aims ; the mockery of true love and true wedded life ; 
you will hear the fashionable falsehoods and the society scandal. 
You will be deceived here and there. I do not fear your sinking to 
their level, but I fear that your being above them it will go hard with 
you.” 
“‘T will not believe this till I see it,” she said. “No, you have 
done enough to convince me that there is untruth in the world. Yet 
I would believe a little in my kind; my imagination shall deck my 
friends with all gifts and graces, and wreathe my life with flowers.” 

‘‘When it is unavailing,’ he said, ‘may you do as I strive to do, 
and keep a little Christian charity ; it makes one see through a kindly, 
rése-colored light the failings of those we should honor. Yet the 
falsehood and meanness of so many will often make you impatient.” 

“Tt does,” she said bitterly. “To hear you now, I would believe 
you good and true; though it is a bad thing to show one’s-self 
acquainted with the meannesses of human nature; but you—you 
are the first very insincere man I ever knew.” 

“Goldie,” he said, “you are not yourself to-day. You do not 
really mean what you say now merely to pain me. My child, you are 
not well; I see that you are not.” 

“TI do not think I look very badly,” she said coldly. 


d 
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He took it in unwillingly —the passion and glow of her beauty, 
the light in her deep eyes, like stars asleep on the bosom of a mid- 
night sea. 

“T do not like the way you look,” he said. 

“No,” she said quickly; “I know. Perhaps not. I shock you 
awfully. But—but—” softly, turning her eyes toward Julian afar, 
“he likes me. Dear old Julian!” 

“For heaven’s sake what is the matter with you?” said Caryl 
shortly, for the first time becoming jealous. “ Do you think Ze cares 
more for you— thinks you more lovely than I do?” 

She rose and moved toward the party. 

“T haven't a doubt of it,” she said coolly. 

“It is not so,” he said eagerly. “Oh, perverse child! can he 
think you more beautiful, more lovely, than I do? Don’t you know 
I care for you more than for any other woman? I think you peer- 
less.” 

“You do? You will not think so by to-morrow then. I believe 
you utterly fickle.” 

He drew up the fingers of his hand into his palm, and struggled to 
keep silence. What good to speak, and not speak one’s mind? 

“ And you flirt with Julian Meredith?” he said, after a pause. 

“Do you call it flirting to be with a person and like him?” 
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“Tf you do not mean to marry that person, but let him talk love to 
you, and go with him rather than shun him, it is encouraging him, 
and is dangerous flirting.” 

“T have never done it before to-day,” she said simply ; “I will not 
again. I do not wish to flirt.” 

He says no more. They go home before long, very gaily, though 
Goldie is in sore pain, as the dusky rims about her eyes will show 
when the eyes are shut in weariness, and the color flickers away, and 
the distressful headache comes into full sway; but she laughs 
merrily on the homeward drive. 

Goldie stood next evening by the gate; the minister’s buggy was 
standing ready. 

“Will you be gone all night, Uncle Henry?” 

Her uncle paused and looked up to the sky. 

“Tt is going to rain by night, I think,” he said. “ Yes, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if we stayed all night.” 

“Will you be afraid here without us?” asked Horace gravely. 

“No,” said Goldie, smiling at the “us” a little. “I think perhaps 
I’ll stay all night with Marian ; she asked me to, if you all took that 
long talked of ride.” 

“Do then, my child,” said the rector. “Martha and Katy are 
company for each other in the kitchen, and you had as well stay with 
your friends. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, Cousin Goldie,” said Horace, stooping over the side of 
his grandfather’s buggy to kiss her. So they drove off. 

Little or nothing has been said of this uncle of Goldie’s. He was 
a good and affectionate man, who, his native pride and temper well 
controlled, led a quiet, uneventful life in Briarley ; and Goldie, if she 
did not positively love her good uncle, certainly respected and even 
admired him. 

It was later that evening that she strolled towards the Merediths, 
telling Martha that she was going to stay there all night. A thunder- 
storm in the west did not look very threatening, and she passed the 
house and wandered up towards the hills, away from home, the Mere- 
diths, and not'very near Glengoldy. She reached a little eminence, 
and saw a sunset crimson as with the life-blood of the dying day. 
She stood there with weird fancies trooping through her brain, and 
watched the blood-red fade, and the clouds sweep darkly over it. 
Then she began to retrace her steps. The sultry air grew closely 
about her, and the clouds began to mutter. She was in a part of the 
road passing through many uncultivated fields, halfgrown with 
shrubby and stunted trees, and the log-fence on either hand was 
grown with the prison-ivy creeper and half-hidden by bushes and 
undergrowth. Quickening her pace she hurried on, but stopped 
short at a tuft of delicate wild flowers, and knelt to pluck them. Yet 
just after a long, low roll of thunder came another sound that sent 
her heart to her throat: a man’s voice, not often heard, but fully 
recognised, was speaking. 

“The road is safer. The house is full of screeching women—a 
housekeeper and two maid-servants.” 


y 
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“T want something worth my pains ; it’s still work with a hatchet 
oralog. I know that place like a book, and his room.” 

“T’ll tell ye this: I’d rather shoot him and let him know I done 
it than send him off asleep ; but if he don’t come this way to-night, 
I’ll try the house.” 

“Well, come over there now, I say; we'll get awful damp — it’s 
going to rain.” 

A sound of moving feet — Goldie started to her feet in terror, and 
fled like a deer. 

“ Wasn't that something?” said Jem Burton, startled. 

“A bird started up out of the hedge,” said his companion. Yes, 
a messenger-bird. 

And all the land was darkening round her as she fled. Dark was 
the road and darker the shadowy park of Glengoldy. ‘The great 
trees were whispering and sighing together, and nodding their heads 
as if over some fateful secret. As she sprang up the steps and sent 
aloud peal of the bell through the house, the rain came down and 
danced along the steps. 

“Ts Dr. Erle here?” asked Goldie. 

The housekeeper peered out in amazement at the slender, solitary 
figure, which she did not recognise. 

“Uncle Caryl —has he gone out?” 

“Oh! Miss Ashe,” very dryly. “ Yes, he’s out.” 

“When will he come? Has he gone to see some sick people, or to 
the Merediths?” 

“ He ain’t a/ways to the Merediths,” said the housekeeper crossly. 
“ He’s gone to see some patients ; I don’t know who.” 

“Very well,” said Goldie, turning round, vexed at the woman’s 
manner. 

“ Shall I tell him anything? There’s some one with you, I ’spose?” 
said the old woman, peering out into the darkness. 

“No, you needn’t tell him,” said Goldie, making up her mind to a 
watch on the porch in preference to the old housekeeper’s society. 

The woman hesitated a moment as Goldie stood stock still, then 
banged the door and retired. 

Goldie sat down on a bench on the piazza, with a strange feeling 
of despair coming over her, and even subduing her anger at the 
rudeness of the housekeeper, whose’ evident dislike for her was a 
mystery to her, but whose subsequent malevolence Goldie afterwards 
began to comprehend. Now she scarcely reflected about it; she 
was waiting for Caryl in storm and darkness, listening in thunder and 
rain and wind for that little, blessed sound of horses’ feet and 
wheels. 

“Would he never come? Ah, Heaven! that lonely road! This 
minute, this very minute, he might be gasping his last ; his brave, 
beautiful, manly life be ebbing away. He might be lying with his 
face up, in the rain, a lifeless corpse. He might be only coming, 
humming a song perhaps, or maybe thinking of her, or perhaps they 
might miss him in the dark. Oh, Caryl! Caryl! Thank God! thank 
God!” 

For a flash of lightning revealed him driving swiftly by towards the 
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stables. He heard her cry, stopped the horses, and all amazed, leaped 
from the buggy and sprang up the steps to her. 

Sobbing, she ran to him and threw herself into his arms, laying 
her cheek against his wet, shaggy coat. Who will believe that as a 
man he happened to think of the dainty white dress she wore? Yet 
it only flashed across his mind ; he was willing to “take the good the 
gods provide,” and put his arms around his subdued little darling, 
asking : 

“What is the matter?” 

She could not answer, and he walked to the side of the piazza, called 
in thundering voice to the stable-boy to take his horses, and leading 
her back to the front door, was about to open it and enter. 

“No, no!” she said, “I won’t go in; that horrid woman is 
there!” 

“Who? the housekeeper?” asked Dr. Erle, thinking that if the 
child was crazy she at least remembered that she was never a pet of 
the old lady’s ; “she won’t trouble you.” 

‘“T don’t want to see her,” said Goldie ; “she thinks I have gone 
long ago. Oh, Caryl! they are going to kill fou!” 

The lightning showing him her face, pale as it really was, made it 
actually ghastly, with wild dark eyes, and her hands were hot as fire. 

*“‘ Goldie,” he said, speaking as calmly as possible, “you are in a 
terrible state of excitement. Try and tell me what is the matter as 
quietly as you can, and let me take you home. It is late and stormy, 
and you are nearly ill already, as I have been afraid you would be.” 

“There, hush!” she said, pushing away his arm, his coolness 
having the very best effect possible, of making her angry. “I can 
tell you. I was out this evening alone, and I heard that —that 
horrible man,” shuddering, as she always did at remembrance of him, 
* plotting to kill you to-night.” 

“Who?” 

“jem.” 

“Are you sure? Did you see him 

‘No, I heard him.” 

“Did he mention my name?” 

‘No, not your name, but I am sure it was you,” said Goldie, 
astonished to see how little it seemed on telling it. 

“Are you sure it wasn’t some innocent butcher talking about a cow 
or a pig?” asked Caryl, in a slightly-amused tone. ‘ My dear child, 
you have a morbid terror of that drunken scamp. He is probably 
fifty miles away just now.” 

“T am sure it was he,” said Goldie desperately. 

** Are you sure of anything else? What did he say, exactly?” 

““T can’t remember. There were two, Jem and another man. I 
am certain they meant you ; they are going to break into Glengoldy 
to-night. They meant to shoot you if you came along the road ; 
and, oh! I thought you might be dying then, when you came. I 
thought you might be dying in the road, and the rain — oh, Caryl!” 

“Poor child! you let your fancy draw terrible pictures, no doubt. 
Now just consider what an improbable thing this is. In the first 
place, Jem —if Jem were here — doesn’t hate me enough to kill me. 
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It would be a very silly thing in Jem; I’ve a better opinion of his 
common-sense. In the second place, Glengoldy isn’t so easy to get 
into, nor is it easy to find one’s way in it, just to kill a man you have 
a little spite against —just for the mere pleasure of killing him.’’ 

“T think the other expected plunder,” suggested Goldie. ‘ He may 
have nursed Jem’s revenge for his own purposes.” : 

“Very plausible, my dear child, but I can’t appreciate it. Now, 
Goldie, you must excuse me ; you must confess that you are excitable, 
that you have a great dread of Jem Burton, that you are always 
thinking of him, that you can’t recollect what these two country 
people said exactly, and that it zsz’¢ clear as daylight. I know you 
thought me in danger; I know you came here bravely to give me 
warning, and if you had saved my life a hundred times I couldn’t 
care more for it.” So tenderly did he end the sentence that it almost 
soothed the pain he had inflicted so ruthlessly before. 

He took her in then to her old nest, the library, went a moment 
into his own room beyond for a dry coat, and returning, said: 

“The rain will soon be over. We'll have supper in here, and 
afterwards I will take yqu home.” 

“ Are you going to tell Mrs. Hopkins I am here?’ 

“Yes, but you will not see her ; she will send in supper and go to 
bed.” 

“Why need you tell her?” 

“ Because to make it a secret is to assume that itis notright. It is 
perfectly right.” 

Goldie said no more. She had cause afterwards to wish that she 
had confided the whole truth even to the cross, suspicious woman 
who already disliked her. 

Looking up from the silent little supper Dr. Erle said: 

“T have been at a death-bed to-day, Goldie.” 

“Was it an old or young person?” she said, arousing herself. 

“ A little child’s —a poor child who has been sick some time. I 
have seen many death-beds, Goldie, and one like this I seldom see ; 
a soul giving itself in perfect peace to death, because death will lay 
it in its Master’s arms beyond unsafety.” 

“T am never sorry for the death of a little child,” said Goldie, 
softly. ‘It seems such a blessed thing that one more soul is surely 
and safely entered heaven ; in no further danger, will have no more 
trouble or pain.” 

“Tt was one of Miss Marian’s Sunday scholars, and I think the 
child’s parents bless her for its happy state ; they are very poor and 
rough people — this little girl was the flower of the flock.” 

“Dear, sweet old May! she has such a blessing,” said Goldie, 
her eyes filling with tears. A little haze came over the Doctor’s eyes, 
looking in hers. He rose and looked at his watch. 

“Ten o’clock,” he said. 

“Uncle Caryl, I can’t go! Don’t ask me!” she said, startling, 
and rushing back into her old, miserable terror. 

“Shall I ask you to stay?” he said, laughing. 

“TI. cannot go away,” she said. “I shall suffer more than you can 
dream. I shall imagine I hear your death-scream every moment. I 
shall go mad with fright.” 
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“ Goldie,” he said, gravely, taking her two hands in his, and looking 
honestly down in her eyes, “ you know I cannot let you stay here ; it 
is impossible. I must tell you this— people will say these awful 
words, ‘it is not proper.’”’ 

“T am not afraid of that,” she said, steadily, looking up to him with 
those good and true eyes. “Martha thinks I am with Marian to- 
night: Marian thinks I am at home; she does not know that Uncle 
Henry and Horace are gone. I will go home early and tell Martha 
the biessed truth — she will think I did just right. I am not afraid 
of her; I am afraid of nothing but that dark, dreadful road, or of 
leaving you here when I know you will be murdered: you will not 
take care. Oh let me stay!” 

“TI cannot, Goldie. I am sorry, but —” 

“Listen. It is not wrong. You do not dare to think it is wrong? 
Why, what is wrong in my staying at Glengoldy one night?” 

“Tt is wrong because it is ‘the appearance of evil.’ My wilful 
child, it is very hard for me to argue this thing with you. I would 
oppose any woman’s placing herself under criticism for my sake, 
much more your doing so. The rain is over; only the wind is 
blowing. Come; we must go.” 

She followed him a few steps, her face growing whiter and whiter 
at every step. A gust of wind came around the corner of the house 
and shook at the windows. Goldie dropped quietly down in a dead 
faint. 

It was useless now to argue or to plead; Goldie was too ill to 
stand the severity of being taken away. Dr. Erle therefore acquiesced 
in the decision of fate. 

“T will rouse Mrs. Hopkins, and have her take you into her room,” 
he said with a sigh. “I can do no more.” 

“T will not,” said Goldie, with a shiver of disgust and dislike. “It 
is none of her affairs ; she has nothing to do with it. Take me 
where I can see and hear if any one goes near your room.” 

“And do you suppose you can guard me, child?” he asked, 
smiling, as he knelt by the couch in the library. 

“TI can scream!” she said, with a flash of merriment in her eyes. 
“T am not brave, Uncle Caryl; but I can watch.” 

** But you must sleep.” 

“T could not sleep away from you.” 

He rose abruptly and walked away. But she had her way. He 
closed the house, he loaded his pistols before her eyes; he even 
brought out a smaller pair for her, and loaded them heavily, saying 
vith a low laugh that she would be sure to shoot herself or the stuffed 
birds ; and then lighted the gas in a room adjoining his, locking the 
connecting door with the key on her side; and stood for a moment 
lingeringly at her bedside as she lay where he put her, looking as if he 
did not want to say “ Good-night.” 

After he had gone, after she had turned the light down to a mere 
spark, and put the pistols, so useless to her, she felt, in any case, on 
a table close by her bed ; after the slight sound of his movements in 
the next room had ceased, and she knew that he slept soundly after a 
wearisome day, the silence of that long night began, the hateful, 
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awful silence. ‘The wind came sometimes wailing, and she heard the 
sound of the noise made by its shadowy hands seeking entrance. 
She did not lose consciousness once that dreary night through ; at last 
with unutterable joy she heard four o’clock strike from the library 
clock, and knew that the terrible night was going. 

And yet, and yet, softly enough and far away, down the hall 
beyond Caryl’s room door, so cautiously that never a sound could 
have been heard save by ears quick from intense fear, and in the 
great silence, there was surely the sound of feet and a breathless 
whispering. 

One moment more a hand was laid on the knob of Caryl’s door ; 
she Acard the fingers close firmly and strongly around it to prevent 
its slipping with the slightest noise as the door opened—then a 
sudden wonder was wrought. 

For a door in Caryl’s room sprung open, and in the flood of sudden 
light stood “ the vision of a lady,” a white avenging angel, confronting 
the two men ; and her voice sounding strangely clear, cried out with 
the word of command that first entered her head: 

“Halt!” 

Darkly the men paused a moment. Her hands grasped each a re- 
volver, and she spoke, white and calm: 

“Go back, or I fire!” 

One of them, near the bed, held a sharp, heavy hatchet in his hand ; 
her right hand pistol was menacing him, and held him in check. 
Then he spoke to the dark muffled man in the doorway: 

“Take care o’ the woman, Ben; shoot her—don’t you see she'll 
shoot me /” 

There was a deathful silence ; then the figure next the bed sprang 
forward. Caryl had just turned, sleepily, and the hatchet struck the 
pillow, warm where he had lain. Simultaneously three sharp pistol- 
shots rang through the room; the terrified women-servants started 
from their sleep ; Dr. Erle suddenly aroused, sprang to his feet, and 
there across the threshold of his door lay a white figure with a strug- 
gling stream of blood flowing softly down her dress; and dark and 
still, most suddenly and marvellously sent to his account, with a bullet 
sent to his brain by the inexperienced hand of a girl, lay Jem Burton, 
stark as death ; his comrade fled. 

There was the sound above of opening doors, shrieks and hasty 
feet: Mrs. Hopkins and her regiment to the relief in a body. Dr. 
Erle, in a dark wrapper, was kneeling by Goldie, who lay in death- 
like swoon ; and the bullet which had just missed her heart had en- 
tered her left arm; and the white, fair arm, with the blood flowing 
from the wound, was broken. 

How life lingered on after that, Goldie took nor count nor note. 
She knew naught of the gray dawn that came, or the twilight that re- 
turned, as days went by. Of one thing she was never conscious: of 
how she had repelled Mrs. Hopkins and cried for Martha. Life was 
an indistinct dream. There was noise in the next room once, men’s 
voices, and trampling feet ; but she — what had she to do with juries 
and coroners? Faces came around the bed; Martha’s—good old 
kind Martha, muttering, though Goldie never heard, “Just like 
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women-folks ; just in their natur to throw theirselves away for men.’ 
Her uncle, too: very grave and stern, it seemed, but afterwards ten- 
der and compassionate. Sometimes, not often, and oftener, though 
still that was seldom, near, but not in sight, came another face ; a 
graver face, a sadder face than any other’s ; this was Dr, Erle. 

She dreamed it away, this long time. The world might wag the 
head and shoot out the lip, but she knew it not. Not how the cruel 
slander had begun from the old housekeeper and was creeping about ; 
nor how Katy Burton, mad with grief, with the old unreasoning love 
revived where the remembrance of wrong must be forgotten,— over 
the dead — over him whose soul was passed into the outer darkness, 
and from whom she was parted forevermore, beyond hope of retriev- 
ing — had cursed her, her fair young mistress, with an evil name, and 
wildly covered her with shame and reproach. 

“Julian,” cried Marian, on that first day, when the wonder was 
blowing about the streets, and the scandal beginning, “what is this 
of Goldie’s killing a man? How was she at Glengoldy? What did 
the man go into her room for?” 

“Ask me no questions,” said Julian, shortly, turning a pale, haggard 
face toher. “ Don’t come to me to explain gossip. Don’t dare to 
tell me anything that is said.” 

They all began to stare; Aurelia in surprise, and Marian con- 
tritely wondering if she had appeared to speak against Goldie. Phil 
and Gay were talking in a corner ; Phil also looked up, but Gay said 
something to attract his attention again, and did not join in the gaze 
herself. Charlie was not in the room. 

Marian went out to look for him presently. He had only heard 
strange rumors like herself, and could not tell her the truth. 

The truth, as near as it could be expected to be — which is to say, 
very unlike it— with all evil garnishes thrown in, came out at last. 
The story blew on, and the wind carried it, and Goldie’s little village 
popularity, away. 

When she became conscious, to recognise her friends, when she 
began slowly to mend, Marian desired to go to see her. She and 
Julian only were true to her now, and they knew it— they and Gay, 
who was true in her fashion. Aurelia was gone, now, and Phil, and 
Charlie and Mrs. West ; but to return later that fall, and take Marian 
away with them. Gay, still lingering, still talking of flight, was with 
May still. These three did what was possible. 

Julian met Dr. Erle one day in mid Briarley, and insisted on hold- 
ing his hand and talking with him a long time — not that he particu- 
larly liked his rival, but that this brave, good, patient man, with his 
unstained reputation, was now included with Goldie in blame. 

Marian, in spite of the protest of her adorers in the village society, 
went to see Goldie often, and Gay and Julian sat before the door with 
Mrs. Meredith in the well-known equipage. But the fight was hard. 

That hardest, blackest, bitterest trial of life, the shadow of shame, 
the breath across her fair fame, was come to Goldie in her early, 
bright, impatient youth. The “ red-letter days” were over, the dark- 
ness was failen—the shadows she had dreaded when her sunlight 
was so bright. 
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And her good name was gone ; and love was gone. For in his 
misery, full of self-accusation, Dr. Erle kept away from Goldie ; he 
called himself her curse, a selfish, blighting influence over her life. 
She could not win him from his coldness and gloom. As he watched 
her, in a wrapper of some soft white stuff, move slowly about, the arm 
in a sling, and some of the earliest crimsoned autumn leaves in her 
hair, her face so lovely, so pure, her whole childish bearing so much 
more fair and womanly, he felt the old mad love throb in his heart, 
But he vowed to leave her free until her uncle came; ay, he vowed, 
if heaven gave him strength, to put her behind him utterly, and let 
her marry some rich and good man. 

Goldie learned that fall to fight her own battles out herself, and 
hard they were to fight. First she had to combat the restless love 
and longing for Cary] Erle most, utterly alone. Then the battle for 
her good name. Marian tried to help her there; yet on the first 
Sunday she went to church she would not let her enter with her, but 
chose rather to come in with her little cousin as,of old, and walk the 
length of the aisle in her old way. All eyes turned on her, looking 
for shame, embarrassment, or bold effrontery ; but her graceful, noble 
carriage, her sweet and quiet air, and her marvellously lovely face, 
with the pathos of recent illness upon it, disarmed many. 

She came out, and Julian Meredith stepped hastily forward to 
escort her home. She passed slowly and serenely through the crowd 
of young men that always linger around the doors of country churches 
until the ladies have passed, and every man among it who had the 
slightest acquaintance with her took off his hat. 

Ah, beautiful Goldie! It was not likely for it to be hard for her to 
make peace with men while she had that face. 

There was another battle to fight, beside her impatience, pride, and 
despondency. The horror haunted her of having, however innocently, 
killed her enemy. There was a cry in her heart against God who 
sent her this grief and shadow; a nervous, new dread of darkness 
and loneliness, and a strong fear of the’supernatural, that when over- 
come made her tenfold a braver woman, as her other griefs, con- 
quered, gave her strength and glory ; yet, now it sore beset her ; she 
stood looking on her white hands and saying, like that wicked, brave 
lady in the play: 

“ All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.” 

* * * * K * * * 

One strong and tender and abiding love came out of all: Horace, 
her cousin, could never be else than unutterably dear to her after this 
autumn, for he was her unfailing comfort. 

And patience, like violets, began sweetly to grow in the shadow, 
and perfume the dark places of Goldie’s life. 

The autumn went. Marian and Charles were married and gone; 
Gay, too, was gone: Goldie half suspected, with a pain in her merry 
heart and a sigh in her breath, for Julian’s sake. 

The trees were bare, and spring, summer, and autumn had given 
Goldie a long lesson ; and now December would be here in one week, 
and Lily would be in New York in three. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE LI'rLE STRAW HAT. 


V 7% all of us have our secret hoard 
Of things that we cherish and tenderly prize— 


Things that are neither of value or rare, 
Or for which any one else would care, 
Yet priceless to us—and we keep them stored 


Far from the sight of all other eyes. 


I have one treasure among my store 

Which is dearer than all of the rest to me! 
You will smile it may hap with unbelief, 
Unless you have had the self-same grief; 

For the trifles of those who are no more, 

The loved and lest, grow precious to be. 


Would you know what it is, so dear to my eyes, 
And what so often will make them dim? 

For it brings to mind the dear little head 

That so long has slept with the loved ones dead. 
’Tis nothing — this thing that I so much prize — 


But a little straw hat with a ragged brim. 


I often unlock the closet door 
And bring it tenderly forth to the light. 
The ribbon is faded, ’tis torn and old, 
But no one could buy it with gold untold ; 
And many a time on the chamber floor 
I’ve wept and kissed it half the night. 


I love it as only a mother can love 
The simple things of her little dead ; 
I prize it as only a mother can prize 
The things so worthless in other eyes, 
For it symbols the crown that I know above 
Covers the little one’s head. 


With streaming eyes I can often see 

The sweet little face in the sunlight glow, 
Looking forth from the ragged brim, 
With the saucy glance so swect in him, 

When he used to romp in the grass with me 


In the summers so long ago. 
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The little one had his holiday dress, 
With a hat that was very fine and grand; 

But it never to me was half so dear 

As the one I have cherished for many a year, 
For my lips the very spot can press 


Where “twas torn by the little hand. 


I have diamonds rare and many a gem, 

With which sometimes my hair I trim 
When forth in the world I am forced to go, 
To mix with its mockery and show ; 

Lut there’s none that I prize —not all of them— 


Like the little straw hat with the ragged brim. 





We are told that earth’s treasures we must not hoard, 
Where moth doth corrupt and rust doth dim ; 
Yet this is but a memento I love 
Of the priceless treasure I have above. 
It is not fey ¢¢ that my tears are poured — 
This little straw hat with a ragged brim. 


APPLETON OAKSMITH, 


DEFENCE OF MOBILE IN 1865. 
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New Orveans, La., December 25, 1871. 
Jo HON. JEFFERSON Davis, 
Late President Southern Confederacy. 
Y Dear Sir:—I avail myself of your permission to narrate to 
you the history of the last great military operation between the 
troops of the Confederate States and the troops of the United States. 

Immediately after the battle of Nashville, preparations were com- 
menced for the reduction of Mobile. ‘I'wo corps which had been sent ° 
to reinforce Thomas at Nashville were promptly returned to Canby 
in New Orleans, and the collection of material and transportation for 
a regulaf siege of Mobile commenced. General Taylor agreed with 
me in the opinion that ten thousand men in Mobile would compel a 
siege by regular approaches, would occupy the Federal troops in the 
Southwest for a long time, and would be as much as the Confederacy 
could spare for such objects: he thought he could send me such a 
force ; and believed that the cavalry under Forrest would be able to 
defeat Wilson and succor me, and prevent the successful siege of the 
place if I could hold out for sevendays. ‘The general orders given me 
by Gen. Beauregard and Gen. ‘Taylor were to save my garrison, after 
having defended my position as long as was consistent with the 
ultimate safety of my troops, and to burn all the cotton in the city, 
except that which had been guaranteed protection against such burn 
ing by the Confederate authorities. 

Canby organised his forces in Mobile Bay and at Pensacola. ‘Two 
army corps rendezvoused on Fish river under the immediate command 
of Canby; another army corps assembled at Pensacola under Gen. 
Steele. ‘The'whole expeditionary force against Mobile consisted of 
fifty thousand infantry, seven thousand cavalry, a very large train 
of field and siege artillery, a fleet of more than twenty men-of-war, 
and about fifty transports, mostly steamers. The preparations having 
commenced in December, the attack began on the 25th of March. 

My total effective force was seven thousand seven hundred 
excellent infantry and artillery, fifteen hundred cavalry, and about 
three hundred field and siege guns. A naval force of four small gun- 
boats co-operated with my troops. 

The column under Canby marched from Fish river against the 
position of Spanish Fort. On March 25th information received 
through the advanced cavalry induced me to believe that the column 
from Fish river was not more than twelve thousand strong; and 
expecting it would march by the river road with its left covered by the 
fleet, I organised a force of four thousand five hundred infantry and ten 
guns, and resolved to give battle to Canby at the crossing of I'Olive 
creek, about two miles distant from the works of Spanish Fort. The 
troops ordered for this service were the Missouri brigade of Cockrell, 
Gibson’s Louisiana brigade, Ector’s ‘Texas and North Carolina 
brigade, and ‘Thomas’s brigade of Alabama boy-reserves, the third 
Missouri battery and Culpepper’s battery. I felt confident then, and 
the light of experience justifies the confidence, that had Canby 
marched upon us with only twelve thousand troops, we should have 
beaten him in the field ; but he moved by a road which turned our 
position far to the left, and his force was near forty thousand men; I 
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fifty thousand infantry, seven thousand cavalry, a very large train 
of field and siege artillery, a fleet of more than twenty men-of-war, 
and about fifty transports, mostly steamers. The preparations having 
commenced in December, the attack began on the 25th of March. 

My total effective force was seven thousand seven hundred 
excellent infantry and artillery, fifteen hundred cavalry, and about 
three hundred field and siege guns. A naval force of four small gun- 
boats co-operated with my troops. ° 

The column under Canby marched from Fish river against the 
position of Spanish Fort. On March 25th information received 
through the advanced cavalry induced me to believe that the column 
from Fish river was not more than twelve thousand strong; and 
expecting it would march by the river road with its left coverea by the 
fleet, I organised a force of four thousand five hundred infantry and ten 
guns, and resolved to give battle to Canby at the crossing of D Olive 
creek, about two miles distant from the works of Spanish Fort. The 
troops ordered for this service were the Missouri brigade of Cockrell, 
Gibson’s Louisiana brigade, Ector’s Texas and North Carolina 
brigade, and Thomas’s brigade of Alabama boy-reserves, the third 
Missouri battery and Culpepper’s battery. I felt confident then, and 
the light of experience justifies the confidence, that had Canby 
marched upon us with only twelve thousand troops, we should have 
beaten him in the field ; but he moved by a road which turned our 
position far to the left, and his force was near forty thousand men; I 
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therefore moved the troopsinto Spanish Fort and Blakely, and awaited 
his attackin them. I assigned Gen. St. John Liddell to the immediate 
command of Blakely, and Gen. Randall Gibson to the immediate 
command of Spanish Fort. They were both gentlemen of birth and 
breeding, soldiers of good education and experience, and entirely 
devoted to their duty. Spanish Fort was garrisoned by Gibson’s 
Louisiana brigade, the brigade of Alabama boy-reserves, part of the 
twenty-second Louisiana regiment (heavy artillerists), Slocomb’s battery 
of light artillery, Massenberg’s (Georgia) light artillery compgny, and 
a few others not now remembered. 

The works of Spanish Fort consisted of a heavy battery of six guns 
on a bluff of the left bank of the Apalachie river, three thousand yards 
below Battery Huger. This was strongly enclosed in the rear. On 
commanding eminences five hundred to six hundred yards to its rear 
were erected three other redoubts, which were connected by light 
rifle-pits with each other. The whole crest of the line of defence was 
about two thousand five hundred yards, and swept around old Spanish 
Fort as a centre, with the right flank resting on Apalachie river, the 
left flank resting on Bayou Minette. At first the garrison consisted of 
about two thousand five hundred effectives, but I reduced its numbers 
by transferring the brigade of boy-reserves to Blakely, and replacing 
it by veterans of Ector’s brigade and Holtzelaw’s Alabama brigade. 
After this change was made (about the fourth day of the siege) the 
position was held by fifteen hundred muskets and less than three 
hundred artillerists. 

On the twenty-sixth of March Canby invested the position with a 
force of one corps and two divisions of infantry, and a large siege 
train ; another division of infantry invested Blakely on the same day. 
The siege of Spanish Fort was at once commenced by regular 
approaches, and was prosecuted with great industry and caution. 
The defence was active, bold and defiant. The garrison fought all 
day and worked all night, until the night of April 8th, when the 
enemy effected a lodgment on the left flank which threatened to close 
the route of evacuation for the garrison. I had caused a plank road 
or bridge about one mile long to be made on trestles from the left 
flank of the lines of Spanish Fort, over the Bayou Minette and the 
marshes, to a point opposite Battery Huger ; and Gen. Gibson’s orders 
were to save his garrison when the siege had been protracted as long 
as possible without losing his troops, by marching out over this bridge. 
On the eighth of April I ordered Gibson to commence the evacuation 
that night, by sending over to Mobile all surplus stores, etc., for which 
purpose I sent him some of the blockade steamers. They arrived in 
good time to save his garrison, for at 10 p. M. Gibson finding the 
enemy too firmly established on his left to be dislodged, in obedience 
to his orders marched his garrison out on the plank road, and 
abandoned the position of Spanish Fort and its material to the enemy. 
He lost some pickets and about thirty-five cannon and mortars. I 
moved the troops to Mobile, anticipating an early attack on the city. 
I consider the defence of Spanish Fort by Gen. Gibson and the gentle- 
men of his command one of the most spirited defences of the war. 
Blakely was attacked by regular siege on the 1st of April. Steele’s 
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corps came down from the direction of Pollard, and with the divisions 
that had been lying before Blakely since the 26th, broke ground very 
cautiously against the place. The position of Blakely was better 
for defence than that of Spanish Fort. The works consisted of nine 
lunettes connected by good rifle-pits, and covered in front by a double 
line of abattis, and of an advanced line of rifle-pits ; the crest was 
about three thousand yards long; both flanks rested on Apalachie 
river, on the marsh. No part of the line was exposed to enfilade 
fire. The garrison was the noble brigade of Missourians, Elisha 
Gates commanding, the survivors of more than twenty battles, and 
the finest troops I have ever seen ; the Alabama boy-reserve brigade 
under Gen. Thomas, part of Holtzelaw’s brigade, Barry’s Mississippi 
brigade, the rst Mississippi light artillery armed as infantry, several 
light batteries with about thirty-five pieces of field and siege artillery, 
besides Cohorn and siege mortars. The whole effective force was 
about 2700 men under Gen. St. John Liddell. The gallant Gen. 
Cockrell of Missouri was next in command. 

During Sunday, the day after the evacuation of Spanish Fort, the 
enemy was continually moving troops from below towards Blakely, 
and Sunday evening about 5 o’clock he assaulted the centre of the 
line with a heavy column of eleven brigades (about 22,000 men in 
three lines of battle) and carried the position, capturing all of the 
material and of the troops, except about 150 men, who escaped over 
the marshes and river by swimming. On the loss of Blakely I 
resolved to evacuate Mobile. My effective force was now reduced to 
less than 5000 men, and the supply of ammunition had been nearly 
exhausted in the siege of the two positions which the enemy had 
taken from me. Mobile contained nearly forty thousand non-com- 
batants. The city and its population were entirely exposed to the 
fire which would be directed against its defences. While the conse- 
quences of its being stormed by a combined force of Federal and 
negro troops would have been shocking, with the means now left 
me an obstinate or protracted defence would have been impossible 
— my orders were to save my troops, after having made as much time 
as possible; therefore I decided to evacuate Mobile at once. 
Blakely was carried on Sunday evening at 5 o’clock ; I completed 
the evacuation of Mobile on Wednesday morning, having dismantled 
the works, removed the stores best suited for troops in the field, trans- 
ferred the commissary stores to the Mayor for the use of the people, 
and marched out with 4500 infantry and artillery, 27 light cannon, 
and brought off all the land and water transportation. 

During the night of Tuesday I remained in the city with the rear- 
guard of 300 Louisiana infantry, commanded by Colonel Robert 
Lindsay, and marched out on Wednesday morning with them at sun- 
rise. I left General Gibson to see to the withdrawal of the cavalry 
pickets and the burning of the cotton. At 11 o’clock, the whole 
business of evacuation being completed, General Gibson sent a 
white flag to the fleet to inform the enemy that he might take 
quiet possession of Mobile, since there was no Confederate force to 
oppose him. Soon after midday Canby marched in. Six thousand 
cavairy had been sent up the country from Pensacola to prevent my 
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escape ; but they could not get across the Alabama and Tombigbee 
rivers, which with their bottoms were filled with water, and I reached 
Meridian with my army unopposed. No active pursuit was made. 
By General Taylor’s orders I moved the troops to Cuba Station, 
refitted the transportation and field batteries, and made ready to 
march across and join General Joseph E. Johnston in Carolina. The 
tidings of Lee’s surrender soon came, then of the capture of the 
President of the Confederacy. But under all these sad and depress- 
ing trials, the little army of Mobile remained steadfastly together, and 
in perfect order and discipline awaited the final issue of events. 

On the 8th of May we marched back to Meridian to surrender, and 
on the 13th of May we had completed the turning in of arms (to our 
own ordnance officers), and the last of us departed for his home a 
paroled prisoner of war. 

Nothing in the history of those anxious days appears to me more 
touching and devoted than the conduct of the garrison of Mobile. 
Representatives of every State in the Southern Confederacy, veterans 
of every army and of scores of battles, they resisted an army of ten- 
fold their numbers, until near half their force was destroyed, and then 
made good their retreat in good order. After reaching their encamp- 
ment near Cuba, they preserved the dignity of brave and devoted men 
who had staked all and lost all save honor. Every night they as- 
sembled around the camp-fires of their Generals and called for tidings 
from the army of the Confederacy and from their President. After 
receiving all of the information we could impart, they would give us 
“three cheers” and return to their bivouacs. I think there was no 
day on which they would not have attacked and beaten a superior 
force of the enemy. 

During the fourteen days of siege of Spanish Fort, the daily loss of 
the garrison in killed and wounded ranged from fifteen to twenty. 
During the eight days of the siege of Blakely, the losses were from 
twenty to twenty-five daily. The only officer of rank killed was my 
chief of artillery, Col. W. E. Burnett, son of the venerable ex-Presi- 
dent of Texas. He was a man of rare attainments, of extraordinary 
military capacity, of unshrinking courage, and pure character. On 
the morning of April 4th I took him with me to Spanish Fort to 
establish a new battery: a sharpshooter shot him in the forehead, and 
he died in a few hours. 

There were many instances of fine conduct during these operations. 
You may remember there were two little batteries constructed on the 
right bank of the Apalachie river, several miles below Blakely, called 
“ Huger” and “ Tracey ”; they were to defend that river. They had 
but little over two hundred rounds of ammunition to each gun, there- 
fore I made them hold their fire during the whole siege. The garri- 
sons of these batteries were 300 men of the 22d Ja., under the 
command of Col. Patton of Virginia. Early in the action the enemy 
opened some Parrott batteries on these forts, and for more than ten 
days they silently received the fire which they might not reply to. 
After Blakely fell, these two little outposts remained close to the centre 
of the army of the enemy (50,000 men), who were continually open- 
ing new guns upon them and increasing their fire; still they replied 
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not. On their right lay the great Federal fleet; ten miles to their 
rear was their nearest support —in Mobile — and a waste of marshes 
and water lay between. At last came to them the long looked-for 
order: “Open all your guns upon the enemy, keep up an active fire, 
and hold your position until you receive orders to retire.” And so 
thev did, until late on Tuesday night I sent Major Cummins of my 
staff to inform them the evacuation of Mobile was complete, their 
whole duty was performed, and they might retire. The first steamer 
I sent for them grounded, and I had (about 2 a. M.) to dispatch an- 
other. Every man was brought safely off, with his small arms and 
ammunition — they dismantled their batteries before they abandoned 
them —and it was nine o’clock Wednesday morning before they left 
the wharf of Mobile for Demopolis. 

These garrisons fired the last cannon in the last great battle of the 
war for the freedom of the Southern States. I believe the enemy’s 
loss, during all these operations was not less than 7000 killed and 
wounded. Two of his ironclads were sunk on Apalachie bar by tor- 
pedoes; four other armed vessels and five transports were sunk 
during and after the siege: making, with the Zecumseh, twelve hostile 
vessels destroyed in Mobile bay by the torpedoes. 

Our own little fleet did all they could to aid the defence, but there 
was little opportunity for them. On the morning of the evacuation, 
the two floating batteries were sunk in the river by their own crews. 
The other vessels were moved up the Tombigbee river to Demopolis, 
in convoy of the fleet of transports. 

I reflect with satisfaction that it was my privilege to command Con- 
federate troops in our last great battle, and that those troops behaved 
to the last with so much courage and dignity. 

With highest respect, I remain truly yours, 
Dabney H. Maury. 
Maj.-Gen. late Confederate Army, Prisoner-of-War on Parole. 


Remarks, &c. 


During the siege of Spanish Fort the expenditure of small-arm 
ammunition was very great. The garrison at first fired 36,000 rounds 
per day ; the young reserves spent it freely. The old Texans and 
veterans from North Carolina and Alabama, who replaced the brigade 
of boys, were more deliberate and careful of their ammunition, and 
we reduced its expenditure to 12,000 rounds per day. 

The torpedoes were the most striking and effective of the new 
contrivances for defence which were used during these operations. 
Every avenue of approach to the outworks or to the city of Mobile 
was guarded by submarine ‘torpedoes, so that it was impossible for 
any vessel drawing three feet of water to get within effective cannon 
range of any part of our defences. ‘Two ironclads attempted to get 
near enough to Spanish Fort to take part in the bombardment. They 
both suddenly struck the bottom on Apalachie bar, and thence- 
forward the fleet made no further attempt to encounter the almost 
certain destruction which they saw awaited any vessel which might 
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attempt to enter our torpedo-guarded waters. But many were sunk 
when least expecting it. Some went down long after the Confederate 
forces had evacuated Mobile. The Zecumsch was probably sunk on 
her own torpedo. While steaming in lead of Farragut’s fleet she 
carried a torpedo affixed to a spar which projected some twenty 
feet from her bows; she proposed to use this torpedo against the 
Tennessee, our only formidable ship; but while passing Fort Morgan 
a shot from that fort cut away the stays by which the Zecumseh’s 
torpedo was secured ; it then doubled under her, and exploding fairly 
under the bottom of the ill-fated ship, she careened and sunk 
instantly in ten fathoms of water. Only six or eight of her crew of 
one hundred and fifty officers and men were saved — the others still 
lie in their iron coffin at the bottom of the bay. Besides the Ze- 
cumseh, eleven other Federal vessels, men-of-war and transports, were 
sunk by torpedoes in Mobile bay ; and their effectiveness as a means 
of defence of harbors was clearly established by the results of this 
siege. Had we understood their power in the beginning of the war 
as we came to do before its end, we could have effectually defended 
every harbor, channel or river throughout the Confederate States 
against all sorts of naval attacks. It is noteworthy that the Con- 
federate ironclad Virginia, by her fearful destruction of the Federal 
war-ships in Hampton Roads early in the war, caused all the maritime 
powers of the world to remodel their navies and build ironclads at 
enormous expense, only to learn by the Confederate lessons of 
Mobile that ironclads cannot avail against torpedoes. For as the 
Federal naval captain who had been engaged in clearing Mobile 
bay of the torpedoes and of the wrecks they had made, after the 
close of the war remarked to the writer: “It makes no difference 
whether a ship is of wood, or is tin-clad, or is iron-clad, if she gets 
over a torpedo it blows the same sized hole in the bottom of all 
alike, which 1 found on an average to be just twelve feet by eight 
square.” He furthermore stated that he had ascertained that in 
every instance but one, of the wrecks in Mobile bay, the vessel had 
been sunk while backing — only one exploded a torpedo while going 
ahead. 

During the fight in Spanish Fort our cannoniers found effectual 
protection from the extraordinarily heavy fire of sharpshooters in mant- 
lets or screens, made by plates of steel about two feet by three square, 
and about half-an-inch thick; they were so secured to the inner 
faces of the embrasures that they were quickly lowered and raised as 
the gun ran into battery or recoiled. General Beauregard, before the 
battle began, gave me the model of a capital sort of wooden em- 
brasure, to be used by our own sharpshooters ; they were to be 
covered over by sand-bags as soon as the rifleman should establish 
himself in his pit. The old veterans of the Army of Tennessee at 
once acknowledged their superiority over “head logs,” or any other 
contrivance for covering sharpshooters, and the demand for them was 
soon greater than I could supply. 

The Brooke guns, of which I had a large number, of calibres 
ranging from six and a fourteenth up to eleven inches, were more for- 
midable and serviceable than any which the Federals used against 
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me. ‘These guns were cast at Selma of the iron about Briarfield in 
North Alabama. It must be the best gun-metal in the world. Some 
of our Brooke guns were subjected to extraordinarily severe tests, 
yet not one of them burst or was in any degree injured ; at the same 
time they out-ranged the enemy’s best and heaviest Parrotts, which 
not unfrequently burst by overcharging and over-elevation. 

By a capital invention of Col. William E. Burnett, of Texas, our 
gun-carriages were much simplified ; we were enabled to dispense 
with eccentrics entirely, and our heaviest cannon could be run into 
battery with one hand. D. H. M. 


The following farewell order was published to the troops who 
remained with me after the battle of Mobile :— 


HeapQuarters, Maury’s Division, 
Camp six miles east of Meridian, Miss, JZay 7, 1865. f 


So.prerRs :— Our last march is almost ended. ‘To-morrow we shall 
lay down the arms we have borne for four years to defend our rights, 
to win our liberties. 

We know that we have borne them with honor. And we only now 
surrender to the overwhelming power of the enemy, which has 
rendered further resistance hopeless and mischievous to our own 
people and cause. But we shall never forget the noble comrades 
who have stood shoulder to shoulder with us until now; the noble 
dead who have been martyred ; the noble Southern women who have 
been wronged and are unavenged ; or the noble principles for which 
we have fought. Conscious that we have played our part like men, 
confident of the righteousness of our cause, without regret for our 
past action, and without despair of the future, let us to-morrow, 
with the dignity of the veterans who are the last to surrender, 
perform the sad duty which has been assigned to us. 

Your friend and comrade, 
DapnEy H. Maury, 
Maj.-Gen. Confederate Army. 


THE LAND OF GOSHEN IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


HE pride of the Virginian in his native State is proverbial. 
He delights in recalling the former glory of the Common- 
wealth, the time when her sons filled in succession the Presidential 
chair and guided the deliberations of the National Congress. He 
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contemplates her extensive domain, her fortunate geographical 
position, her shores washed by the waters of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio —for as yet he fails to appreciate the separate existence of 
West Virginia ; he beholds with pride and pleasure her mountains, 
“beautiful for situation,” enclosing in their ample bosoms veins of 
iron and other ores of incalculable value; he gazes with ever- 
increasing delight upon her valleys, rare in beauty and fertility, and 
anticipates the full development of her vast resources, which, as he 
believes, rival those of Pennsylvania or New York, and are destined 
to cause Virginia’s voice once more to sound with authority in the 
halls of Congress and in the marts of trade. These Virginians of 
the old school have come down to us from a former generation. 
They fitly and nobly represent /’ancien régime. During the past six 
or eight years they have lived not in the present at all, but in the 
past and future. ‘They decline to consider the present condition of 
the old Commonwealth, her territory divided by ruthless hands 
abroad, her fair name well-nigh dishonored by traitors and imbeciles 
at home. They rejoice in the glory that was and anticipate the pros- 
perity that shall be. Fortunately for the old State, these eager long- 
ings of her sons are neither vague nor uncertain. The hopes of Vir- 
ginians, so often idly indulged, are now after so long a time to be 
fully realised; the vast resources of the Commonwealth, which 
hitherto have been buried under masses of lime and sandstone, are 
to be developed surely and speedily, resulting, as may confidently be 
predicted, in an increase of wealth which is simply incalculable. 

The lesson taught by the old man of the fable to his sons by the 
bundle of sticks, has a thousand applications: none is more apparent 
than that in the union of iron and coal there is prosperity and 
strength. Iron ore without fuel is a mass of dirt, fit for nothing. 
Coal without iron has, it is true, many important uses, but its advan- 
tages as an element of material wealth are limited until brought 
into connection with the most useful of metals ; coal and iron com- 
bined form the foundation for the assured prosperity of an empire. 
Very recently the iron of Virginia has been united in marriage with 
the coal of West Virginia ; the progeny of these happy nuptials will 
be both numerous and promising. From this union will spring a 
thousand flourishing industries to enrich the people of both States. 
Washington in his time saw the importance of it, and in the earliest 
days of the Commonweath conceived and promulgated a plan to 
secure it. The result of his deliberations is the James River and 
Kanawha Canal, an enterprise which reaches the iron belt, but has 
failed as yet to effect the desired union with coal. Later a railroad 
was started from Richmond which was designed ultimately to secure 
this end. As the Virginia Central, the State expended many millions 
of dollars in pushing it through the Blue Ridge, across the great 
Valley, over the Alleghanies, where it caught sight of the Kanawha 
coal-fields. The year 1865 found Virginia prostrate, the Central 
Railroad Company impoverished, and unable to extend the road 
beyond the Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs. At this juncture the 
Legislatures of Virginia and West Virginia determined to consoli- 
date the Virginia Central and Covington and Ohio roads, to grant a 
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charter with extended franchises to a new company. This new 
company with ample resources and indefatigable industry have 
at length completed their road to the Ohio, and even now as high 
priests are celebrating a triple marriage. The waters of the Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Ohio River are united by bands of iron; the 
divorced States, Virginia and West Virginia, are again joined 
together by industrial and commercial ties which no man can put 
asunder ; coal and iron, grim but potent representatives of a nation’s 
vealth, are brought together for the benefit of the whole country. 

It is proposed in the present paper to give some account of that 
section of Virginia which, of her three iron belts, contains the largest 
and most persistent veins of ore. This section, about forty miles 
long, but varying in breadth, we have ventured to call the “Land of 
Goshen,” from the depét situated about half-way between its eastern 
and western boundaries. It is in the same range as the celebrated 
“Cornwall Bank” of Pennsylvania, and is destined to be for Virginia 
what the fertile fields of Egypt were to the descendants of the son of 
Isaac. 

In order to see its boundaries as well as to enjoy the beauty and 
grandeur of the scenery, the reader is invited to ascend to the top of 
Elliott’s Knob, a mountain, the highest in the State, which stands 
on the northeastern corner, guarding like a mighty sentinel the 
approaches to the Land of Promise. The summit of Elliott is about 
sixteen miles west of Staunton, and one hundred and fifty by the 
railroad from Richmond. It rises forty-five hundred feet above mean 
tide, and two thousand four hundred above the railroad where it 
crosses the spur below. ‘This spur is a connecting link between the 
Great and Little North Mountains, and forms a part of the “divide” 
between the waters of the Potomac and James. Here is the summit 
of the railroad between Richmond and Huntington, the western 
terminus. ' 

The view from Elliott’s Knob for extent, variety, and beauty is 
unsurpassed in Virginia. On the east, the great Valley spreads out 
far to the right and left like a rich garden. In the distance, the Blue 
Mountains, with the sky, which they seem to touch, form an enclo- 
sure. Close at hand is the Little North Mountain, above which 
Elliott towers like a giant. In the centre of the Valley is the county 
of Augusta, rejoicing in rich farms, abounding in churches and schools. 
At Staunton, a flourishing inland city, are situated the Western 
Lunatic Asylum, the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, besides several first-class female schools. Here the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio is crossed by the Valley Railroad, which is destined 
sooner or later to extend throughout the entire length of the Valley 
from the Potomac to the Roanoke. Southwest of Augusta is Rock- 
bridge county. Far away is Lexington, the present terminus of one 
branch of the James River and Kanawha Canal. Washington and 
Lee University and the Virginia Military Institute, two of the largest 
and best equipped educational institutions in the South, are situated 
in this town. 

Rockingham county lies northeast of Augusta. It is almost 
unrivalled in the fertility of its soil and the thrift of an industrious 
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population. In the foreground of the picture seen from the top of 
Elliott’s Knob is the Little North Mountain, cut in two by Buffalo 
Creek, along which the great stage-road from Staunton to Parkers- 
burg finds a passage through the mountain. Higher up, on the other 
side of the stream, the rails of the Chesapeake and Ohio cling to the 
face of the slope. Near the Gap the huge smoke-stack of_a furnace 
reminds us that we are in the iron region, which stretches away to 
the south and west. Goshen is twenty miles off. From this depét 
stage-roads diverge to Lexington, the Baths, Rockbridge Alum and 
other springs. ‘The rugged country which meets the eye turned 
southwest, seemingly so barren save of timber, is perhaps the greatest 
iron region in America, and is likely to prove a Cleveland to 
Virginia. Already the timber, furnished a market by the railroad, is 
putting many a dollar in the pockets of the owners, and for years 
past the narrow but rich pastures have fattened bullocks for epicures 
in Baltimore and Richmond. It will be observed that the mountains 
in general run northeast and southwest. This is the direction of the 
great Valley, to which all the mineral veins in the State conform. 
Looking from the top of Elliott along the railroad in the direction 
of Goshen, the traveller sees the great Valley on his left, bounded on 
the west by the Little North Mountain. In front three smaller 
valleys lie between ranges, which in the main are parallel to each 
other and to the general direction indicated. Mill Mountain, a high 
range on the right, does indeed incline a little more to the south, and 
beyond Goshen is united with the North Mountain. The valley on 
the left, lying next to the great Valley, is watered by Little Calf 
Pasture River, a stream that has its source in the mountain on which 
we stand. It is bounded on the west by a series of hills, which pass 
under various local names, Brown and Black Oak Hills in Augusta, 
and the Knob in Rockbridge. The railroad passes through the 
central valley ; this is narrower and much less fertile than the other. 
The valley on the right is formed by the Great North Mountain, of 
which Elliott’s Knob is the highest point, and Mill Mountain. 
Through it flows the Big Calf Pasture River. This stream, taking 
its rise north of the western slopes of Elliott, passes by the village of 
Deerfield, skirts in a southwesterly direction Mill Mountain until it 
reaches the neighborhood of Goshen. Here it bends to the left. 
Meeting first with Mill Creek, then with its little namesake, it 
gathers force enough to penetrate Little North Mountain at 
Strickler’s Gap, where it reveals scenery unsurpassed for wild and 
picturesque beauty. Through the mountain it rushes on by Lex- 
ington to join James River at Balcony Falls. At Goshen the valley 
of the ‘Big River” heads off the central valley. Further down in 
the same manner it heads off the valley of the Little Calf Pasture. 
These two river valleys, very narrow in places, occasionally widen 
out into broad and fertile meadows. ‘They are occupied by an indus- 
trious and thrifty people. Contiguous to, but not immediately on the 
railroad, they offer most delightful spots for summer residences or 
country-seats, where ease and quiet may be secured, together with all 
the charms which a delicious climate and wild, picturesque scenery 
can afford. 
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In the mountains and hills separating these valleys are found the 
yeins of iron ore, in that half of the section which lies east of Goshen 
and nearest Richmond. Beyond Goshen the same ranges continue, 
passing under various local names, separated by narrow and often 
very fertile valleys. The western half of the section now under review 
extends as far out as the Clifton Forge, at which place Jackson’s 
river, the south fork of the James, pierces Rich Patch Mountain. 

It is not proposed to enter into a detailed account of the geological 
formations. While this is unnecessary, a word or two must be in- 
serted in regard to the general features. Underlying the limestone is 
ahard flinty sandstone ; above the limestone, which contains numer- 
ous fossils, is a soft red sandstone, also fossiliferous ; above all is a 
slate formation, which constantly appears on the surface, It is seen 
everywhere along the railroad valley, and forms a bed for hard and 
smooth wagon-roads. It is supposed that in the convulsions which 
upheaved the mountains, the slate, soft sandstone, and Jimestone were 
shattered in pieces and mixed together in considerable confusion. 
Often the slate is found at the bottom of the mountain sides, mingled 
with the sand and limestone, while the summits are crowned with the 
hard and flinty sandstone. ‘These results are found on the North 
Mountain, Mill Mountain, the intervening hills, and the ranges to the 
south and west. Wherever this formation occurs, iron ore is to be 
expected, lying usually between the limestone and upper crusts of 
sandstone, slate and shales. Like the rocks, the ore was doubtless 
originally in planes or horizontal strata. These planes by the action 
of the force which broke up the surface of the earth have been tossed 
into waves, the crests of which “crop out ” on the surface at various 
places. ‘The surface appearance, it must be remarked, is not uniform 
across the section. On the western slope of the hills, lying west of 
and next to the Little North Mountain, there is a “dip” of the lime 
and upper sandstone waves, which do not reappear until MjJl Moun- 
tain is reached. ‘The intermediate range is a continuation of Elliott’s 
Knob, and “runs out”? near Goshen. Its sides exhibit only slate, 
and thus far no ore has been discovered upon them. This significant 
fact seems to warrant the conclusion that whenever the limestone is 
found with the sandstone and slate, iron ore may be expected. 

From Goshen towards Elliott’s Knob there is an excellent road 
passing over the “dip” mentioned in the last paragraph. The range 
of hills to the east contains numerous indications of ore. Four miles 
from Goshen veins have been opened in a gap made by Cove Run, a 
stream which after skirting the railroad turns to the left and empties 
into the Little Calf Pasture. Here, within a mile of Bell’s Valley 
Depdt, it is believed that ore in large quantities and of excellent 
quality may be found. Further on above Craigsville, a depét nine 
miles from Goshen, surface indications are numerous. Near Pond 
Gap, a few miles above, the Little North Mountain unites with its 
great namesake. Here ore abounds and has been profitably mined 
for years. Indeed in various places in these mountains, even previous 
to the Revolution, furnaces were “in blast.” Sometimes, as at the 
Elizabeth and Estaline furnaces, the ore appears in immense quanti- 
ties near the surface, and is obtained at trifling cost ; sometimes it is 
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found in small veins beneath the surface. In other States these 
smaller veins are considered more reliable than the larger; they 
often extend continuously for miles, and by means of shafts and tun- 
nels are worked at a moderate cost. The larger deposits in other 
localities often “run out,” the “pockets” in which they are found 
being cut off by the sandstone. ‘These remarks apply also to some 
other portions of the iron field in Virginia, but it is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the bluff ore, as it is called, of the “‘ Land of Goshen,” 
that, as far as experiments have been made and tests applied, it is 
persistent for a number of miles along the western slopes of the Little 
North Mountain. It is this feature, this peculiarity, hitherto but little 
remarked on, which renders this section so valuable. Near the 
Elizabeth is the old Estaline furnace, which has been for some years 
inoperative. A company of Pennsylvanians have recently bought the 
property, and propose, it is stated, to erect at Pond Gap Depét fur- 
naces on an extensive scale. On the Estaline tract the bluff ore is 
known to be continuous for six or seven miles. On the next estate 
below (in the direction of Goshen) the same vein, equal in extent, has 
been exposed. It can be seen on the high slopes overlooking the 
mouth of the Little Calf Pasture, on both sides of the “ Big” river at 
Strickler’s Gap ; still further on, as we shall presently notice, it has 
been discovered twenty miles distant from Pond Gap. Thus there is 
reason to believe that this bluff ore, described years ago by Prof. 
Rogers, considered unreliable in other sections, is here persistent for 
a distance of twenty miles or more. As the veins are usually from 
twenty to fifty feet in depth, sometimes as much as one hundred, the 
value of this deposit is incalculable. 

A considerable deposit, called “bog” ore, has been found in the 
alluvial fields along the banks of the Little River near Craigsville. 
This “bog” ore is found in marshy places, and is doubtless the sedi- 
ment left by the water which has flowed through the rich veins above ; 
its presence therefore indicates the extent and richness of the de- 
posits under the mountain slopes. This is confirmed by the surface 
indications all along the mountain to the mouth of the river. Here 
actual explorations evince the presence of bluff ore of the same quality 
and extent as was seen twelve miles above. The iron-master at 
this point would stop a moment to catch a glimpse of the romantic 
sides of “Goshen Pass,” (the traveller’s name for Strickler’s Gap); 
but his attention would soon be called to the other direction, where, 
at the mouth of the beautiful gap through which the “Big River” 
pierces the knob, on the road and river side, he sees an old furnace 
stack and several dilapidated shanties. These are the remains of 
3ath Furnace. It stood upon an extensive tract, lately purchased by 
a wealthy gentleman of New York. This estate embraces several 
thousand acres, and contains immense deposits of ore. The road 
upon which the old stack stands is the stage-road from Goshen to 
Lexington. Near the furnace Guy’s Run flows into the river. Veins 
of great value have been opened along this stream at points within a 
few miles of the railroad, and accessibie by a branch road of compara- 
tively easy grades. Preliminary surveys for such a road have already 
been made, and the enterprising owner expects to establish furnaces 
at no distant day. 
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The road from Goshen to the Rockbridge Alum Springs diverges from 
the road to Lexington at a point about one mile south of Goshen, and 
about two from the old Bath furnace. Near the “ Alum,” which is 
nine miles from the railroad, on the Goshen side, is the California, 
and beyond, six or seven miles distant from the Springs, are the 
Australia and Lucy Salina furnaces. It is in this vicinity that the 
range known as Mill Mountain becomes intermingled with other 
series. Here, too, the great bluff ore veins, which we have followed 
for more than twenty miles, are approached by those which we shall 
notice in Mill Mountain. The last named furnaces stand near the 
apex of a V of ore, one, the heavy side, formed by the bluff ore of the 
Little North Mountain, the other by the vein which permeates Mill 
Mountain. Near these furnaces are immense deposits, from which 
must annually be turned out vast quantities of pig iron of fine quality. 

Returning towards our centre, we keep along the left limb of the V, 
and notice the surface indications on Mill Mountain, At Panther 
Gap we have Goshen two miles on the right; at that depdét the 
railroad turns to the west, and after ascending Mill Creek for two 
miles penetrates the mountain at the gap last named. Here ore in 
quantities has been found. West of the gap for many miles the 
railroad continues to pass along the iron belt. At Clifton Forge a 
stratum of great extent is found. The ore here is fossiliferous and 
very similar to that found in the vicinity of Danville, Pa. Down 
Jackson’s River, within a few miles, on either side as many as thirty 
deposits of ore are found, none of which are more than twenty-five 
miles from the forge, all easily accessible to the main highway by 
short branch-roads. 

Such is a hasty sketch of the ore-banks and veins in the “ Land of 
Goshen.” It is confidently believed that within a circle of twenty 
miles, having Goshen for its centre, there is ore sufficient to keep 
constantly im blast as many as fifty first-class furnaces. That this 
estimate may not appear extravagant, it must be remembered that 
the mountains in which these deposits occur are in the same general 
range as the Kitatinny in South Pennsylvania, as the Blue Mountains 
in East Pennsylvania, as the Shawangunk of New Jersey and: New 
York. Prof. Rogers in his report on the geology of Virginia for 1837, 
speaking of the formation in this range, says, page 18: “This rock 
is chiefly interesting from being the repository of beds of iron ore of 
great extent and value, and of large deposits of the oxide of man- 
ganese. In regard to the former, incalculably the more important of 
the two, the extraordinary productiveness of this rock has already 
been illustrated in sketching some of the results of our explorations 
in the Big and Little Fort Valleys of the Massanutten ; but I may be 
allowed again to call attention to the rich abundance and excellent 
qualities of the iron ores appertaining to this member of our series, 
as forming a part of the structure of those mountains, as well as to 
the ample deposits exhibited in numerous other localities in connection 
with the same rock. ‘Though not unfrequently impregnated with manga- 
nese, these ores are for the most part well adapted to the furnace, 
and yield a metal of excellent quality.” 

The extent and richness of the deposits are clearly evinced by the 
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numerous chalybeate springs which are found within the belt. Many 
of these, the Rawley and Variety for example, are already well-known 
to the public; hundreds of others, perhaps not less valuable, exist 
throughout the entire section. According to Prof. Rogers, the springs 
at R: awley contain a half-ounce of the purest iron ore to every gallon 
of water. The evidence presented by the “bog” ore deposits has 
already been remarked. 

In regard to the character and quality of the ores in this section, it 
may be said these differ in different localities ; they often vary con- 
siderably in the same immediate vicinity. Thus at Elizabeth Furnace 
above the richer deposits lying eight or ten feet below the surface 
there is a conglomerated ore from three to four feet in thickness, 
much less valuable than the more extensive veins below. On the 
other hand, but a few hundred yards away, an immense boulder of 
the purest iron ore juts twenty feet above the surface. ‘The writer 
was informed that this boulder was originally mych larger ; during the 
late war large quantities were taken off to the furnace. Reduced to 
its present size, it is proposed to leave it as a curiosity. In general 
the ore here as elsewhere in this region is brown hematite or hydrous 
peroxide of iron. It contains from fifty to sixty parts of metallic iron 
in one hundred. It is generally intermixed with alumina, silica and 
other foreign bodies, and therefore is found in various degrees of 
purity. ‘The following are analyses of two samples taken from the 
banks on the estate upon which Elizabeth Furnace stands. The 
assays were made by Mr. O. J. Heinrich, M. E., of Freiberg, Germany, 
who says:* “ By carefully selecting a sufficient amount of samples 
from various points indiscriminately, two assays have been made. 
The first series of samples, taken from the bank which now supplies 
the furnaces, yielded in 100 parts — 





Water . + + 10.33 
Peroxide of iron . . 73.33 (equal to 51.33 per cent. of-metallic iron ) 
Oxide of alumina. . 2.00 
Oxide of lime . . . 1.00 
Oxide of magnesia . -30 
BUMIC OCI. 5 + 6 «(REO 
Carbonic acid. . . 83 
Se a a a ae OI 
100.00 


“The second series of samples, selected from the ore at the ‘ Bluff, 
yielded — 


Water . - « « » 14656 
Peroxide of iron . 83.310 (equal to 58.32 per cent. of metallic iron.) 





Oxide of alumina . .500 
Oxide of magnesia . .0c66 
Silicie atid 2 le 1.466 
PO ts 6 es .002 

’ 
100.000 


“The purity of the ore, especially the absence of sulphur and 
phosphoric acid, for which careful tests have been made, speaks 
favorably of it for the manufacture of a good gray metal.” 











*See — by Major Jed. Hotchkiss and Com. M. L. Maury in regard to this property, 
1869, Pp 
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The foregoing analyses have been selected because they were ac- 
cessible and trustworthy. While it cannot be supposed that the ore in 
general, even the better and richer deposits, will average as much as 
these samples, for the specimens submitted to the chemist are usually 
the best, nevertheless all the ascertained results, as well as all @ priori 
considerations, surely indicate that in the section described are to be 
found iron ores not only in immense quantities but of most excellent 
quality ; indeed scarcely less valuable than the ores of the tract 
from the banks of which the samples analysed by Mr. Heinrich 
were obtained. Heretofore, these ores have waited for the Kanawha 
coal, which, being now secured to them, inevitably assures their 


_speedy development. 


This coal is now supplied by means of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
railroad, which, after passing through the iron belt, crosses the 
Alleghanies, and descends by the waters of the Greenbrier, New 
Kanawha and Guyandotte to the Ohio river. Within sixty miles of 
the point where the road leaves the iron it reaches the coal measures. 
Twenty miles further on it penetrates to the centre of the Kanawha 
coal region, which without doubt is the finest in the Alleghany moun- 
tains. It embraces six thousand square miles of territory, an area 
equal in extent to all the coal-fields of England, from which one 
hundred millions of tons are annually mined. Bituminous, splint 
and cannel (this last now imported at great expense from England) 
are the principal varieties. Messrs. Daddow and Bannan in their 
work, “Coal, Iron and Oil,” 1866, p. 340, say :— 

“ Coal river, Elk river and Gauley diverge from the Great Kanawha 
and spread their branches over one of the richest and most magnificent 
coal regions in the world, and bring down their wealth to one common 
centre on the Great Kanawha. The coals of this region generally 
are betler, purer, and more available for all the requirements of trade 
and manufacture than the coal from any other portion of this coal- 
field. The seams of coal are more numerous and their thickness 
greater than in aay other portion of this coal-field ; it can be mined 
cheaper and with more economy generally, under the same rates of 
labor, than in any other region in this country, without exception.” * 

In England the coal is for the most. part below the water level. In 
order to reach the deposits, pits or shafts must be sunk, requiring an 
immense outlay of time and money ; likewise, pumping and _ hoisting 
machines are necessary, which are costly to build, and require large 
annual outlays to keep them in repair. “It is authoritatively stated,” 
says Hon. Howel Fisher, C. E., of Pennsylvania, in his report on the 
mineral resources of Virginia and West Virginia, 1872, p. 13, “that 
the cost of sinking shafts in the Newcastle region of England, to the 
depth of one thousand feet, has been, in many instances, one thousand 
dollars per yard. In the great northern coal-field of Great Britain, 
producing twenty million tons per annum, there are two hygndred pits 
or shafts, costing, in the first outlay for sinking and machinery, fifty 
millions of dollars, to which must be added the necessary expense of 
constructing and maintaining proper air-courses and their acces- 
sories requisite to the safety of the employés. .. . Now, in this great 





* Quoted from Report of Hon. Howel Fisher, noted below. 
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coal-field, crossed by the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, nature has 
already sunk all the necessary pits and shafts, which need neither re- 
pair, renewal, nor labor to work them. ‘The laws of gravity have pro- 
vided the most perfect permanent and costless pumping machinery : 
and the most perfect ventilation of the mines and safety of the em- 
ployés, instead of requiring scientific knowledge and anxious thought, 
is simply a matter of the most ordinary care, the almost perfect free- 
dom from noxious gases being the natural result of the position of the 
coal strata.” 

The Kanawha coal is especially valuable to the iron-master. The 
ordinary bituminous coal must be coked before it can be used for the 
manufacture of pig-metal. ‘The splint coal of the Kanawha region 
can be used as it comes from the earth for this purpose. On this 
point there is no better authority than Mr. Cyrus Mendenhall of Cin- 
cinnati. He is one of the leading iron men of the West. The follow- 
ing extracts are taken from a letter addressed by him to the late J. G. 
Paxton, Esq., of Lexington, Va., dated October to, 1867. He says: 

“ Your note making inquiry respecting the character of the Kanawha 
coal as a blast furnace fuel, is received. 

**In reply I may briefly say that we have thoroughly tested its 
quality for this purpose in our own furnace near Wheeling with the 
most satisfactory results, regarding it as better adapted to smelting 
iron than any known coal of the Alleghany field. . . . The estimate 
in which our furnace manager holds these coals is evidenced by the 
fact that I am authorised to contract for a supply to be carried up 
the river to Wheeling for use in our furnace there. 

“ An extensive acquaintance with nearly all parts of our Alleghany 
coal-fields justifies me in saying that I know of no coal equal to it in 
every respect, and there is no portion of the field so richly developed 
as on the waters of the Great Kanawha, or where it can be brought 
into use at so cheap a rate.” 

These extracts suggest a discussion of the absolute and relative 
cost of the manufacture of iron in Virginia. First as to relative cost: 
The “Land of Goshen” will be compared with the city of Pittsburg. 
Ore costs in that city, delivered at the wharf, from fifteen to seven- 
teen dollars per ton. Reliable estimates, made by men now engaged 
in the manufacture.of iron in Virginia, show that at Goshen, for 
example, ore, coal, limestone, and labor can all be furnished for that 
sum or less; that is, if the necessary machinery be provided, pig 
iron can be turned out at Goshen Depét for a cost per ton wot ex- 
ceeding the price of a ton of ore delivered at Pittsburg. Yet this city is 
one of the most flourishing iron cities in America. But we shall 
enter somewhat into details in regard to this matter of relative cost. 
Major Hotchkiss, in his report quoted above, gives the following 
statement compiled from the actual “working” of a “ badly-con- 
structed and operated charcoal-furnace.” 

Required for one ton of pig-iron: 

Iron ore . . «6 « « « 4,507.05 lbs., or 2.01 tons. 
2 a a a 114.19 bushels 
a a 891 Ibs. 

Average daily yield . . 5-32 tons. 

Yield of iron from ore .. 49.07 per cent. 
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Actual cost of ore for one ton of iron delivered at furnace $3 co 
Peewee a kt we es he ae ae 6 85 
a a Se ew ee eS 2.41 
ff a a ee -ne $12.26* 
Laver at furnace per ton, $87 4 6 4 ts 8 we 200 
ok en ee ee er eee ee ee 


According to the same authority the cost of manufacturing a ton 
of pig iron at Cincinnati is as follows: 


1} tons of Missouri Iron Mountain ore . . $12.75 
75 bushels Kanawha coal . . . 2. . « » 9 00 
eR NE oe) ae o> es alos 75 
Total for materials . . een ds s Oe 


Add labor for manufacture . ee Sher ee 6.00 





Total Re Se eel 


At Jackson, Ohio, the ore and coal being near at hand, the total 
cost is $28.00. 

It is probable that the actual cost at the Virginia furnace is placed 
at too low a figure. The price of charcoal, the most expensive item, 
is variable and hard to be estimated, as there are an indefinite number 
of conditions entering into the problem. The present writer has been 
informed by one of the partners at Elizabeth furnace that charcoal for 
one ton of iron costs there from ten to twelve dollars. Even if this 
addition to the cost be regarded, the balance is still largely in favor 
of the Virginia ores and locations. The same authority confirms the 
estimates comparing Pittsburg and Goshen. Mr. Fisher, whose re- 
port has already been referred to, confirms these calculations. He 
discounts all the minutiz of manufacture because they vary but little, 
and makes the result depend on the cost of ore, coal and freight. 
He takes Allentown on the Lehigh and Phoenixville on the Schuyl- 
kill river, with New York as their market, for a comparison with the 
point on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad where the first available 
coal is found. For the Western market he regards the places com- 
pared as equal in respect to cost of freight, and gives the following 
results in favor of Virginia: For the Eastern or New York trade 
there will be an advantage of $9 per ton, and for the Western trade $20 
per ton.f 

Second: As to the absolute cost. Information from practical 
sources gathered by the present writer warrants the assertion that pig- 
metal can be turned out at Goshen, for example, at a cost no! 
exceeding sixteen dollars per ton. This estimate is based on the 
assumption that coal can be delivered there for four dollars. It will 
probably cost less. Freights to Baltimore are at present about $6.50 
per ton. If five per cent. be added for commissions, there remains a 
net profit of $10 75, when iron is as low as $35, which may be con- 
sidered a minimum. It is now $50. When it is remembered that a 








*In the printed report there are evidently a few typographical errors, which are corrected 
here. The statements in the text are confirmed by actual inquiries made by the writer at the 
furnace, 

tSee Report, pp. 16, 17, 18. 
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first-class furnace can turn out from ten to fifteen thousand tons of 
pig iron a year, the aggregate of profit, even after a considerable 
sum is deducted for interest, insurance, repairs, etc., is seen to be 
enormous. 

In this connexion there is another thing that must be mentioned. 
The manufacture of charcoal iron, an article considered all-important 
for the production of good car-wheels and Bessemer steel, must 
eventually be transferred from Pennsylvania to Virginia. In the 
former State the timber used for making charcoal has been in large 
part consumed in and around the iron region. In Virginia the 
mountains containing iron ore are yet covered with virgin growth, 
Here and there a slope near an old furnace has been cleared ; and in 
places the large timber has been cut out for lumber. If these items 
be discounted, it remains true that in the main the forests in this 
section retain for charcoal purposes their value unimpaired. Now 
that charcoal iron may be readily united with its potent ally the coal 
of West Virginia, by which it is converted into car-wheels and _bar- 
iron, it may be expected with certainty that the manufacture of these 
articles will seek this favored belt. Indeed the building of freight 
and heavy cars will be compelled to do this, and within a few years a 
large percentage of all this class of rolling stock will be turned out 
along the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad between Staunton 
and Charleston. Such at least is the opinion of far-seeing men of 
business, who are risking, if it may so be called, many thousand 
dollars on the prospect. 

Facts and figures like the foregoing warrant even most sanguine 
Virginians in indulging the highest hopes. Already currents are in 
motion that must send new life and vigor through the veins of the Old 
Dominion. Miners are at work, furnaces, forges, rolling-mills, and 
factories are in blast. Month by month, year by year, these will 
multiply. The uses to which iron is put are continually increasing. 
More and more is iron found to be an important element in the 
foundation and superstructure of our civilisation. If never before, 
now certainly the most prosaic man can appreciate the almost tender 
sentiment which Joseph Harrison, Jr., the great iron prince of Phila- 
delphia, expressed at a public dinner for his pet metal: “ ‘That 
glorious metal, zvon,” he said, “must ever be the great agent for 
promoting the mechanic arts. Iron is the true precious metal; a 
metal so interwoven with the wants of life and with our very enjoy- 
ments, that to do without it would be to relapse into barbarism. 
Take away gold and silver, and the whole range of baser metals, 
leaving us iron, and we would hardly miss them. ‘Take away éron, 
and we lose what is next to life, and that which sustains life — the 
greatest boon the Almighty has conferred upon man.” 

It must not be supposed that a rapid sketch of the iron interests of 
the “ Land of Goshen” is exhaustive of her charms. Much might be 
added in regard to the extensive and easily utilised water-power 
which is to be found throughout the entire region. This power, in 
connection with sheep-raising, which to an unlimited extent can be 
profitably carried on, forms a basis for the establishment of wooilen 
factories in great numbers. It should be remembered also that the 
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railroad brings this section into close proximity with the cotton-fields 
of Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama. When population increases 
about the iron furnaces to supply from the females and children of 
the families a sufficient number of hands, cotton-mills can be worked 
more advantageously here than in their present locations, hundreds 
of miles farther away from the plantations. Nor must the mineral 
springs be forgotten. ‘These are numerous and valuable. With free- 
stone and limestone are found iron, sulphur and alum-water. A 
volume would scarcely suffice to set forth the value of these health- 
giving springs. 

Allusion must be made, too, to the adaptability of this country to 
successful fruit-growing. ‘The finest apples are here brought to per- 
fection, and at the proper season on the southern exposures may be 
seen most luscious grapes, hanging in profusion from luxuriant vines 
which have been planted by the more enterprising farmers. ‘The climate 
for healthfulness is unsurpassed in America, and the scenery beautiful 
beyond description. ‘The “ Land of Goshen” also possesses peculiar 
charms for the huntsman ; “ big game ” still roam through the forests. 
In their mountain fastnesses brown and black bears may still be found. 
During the past winter many of these huge monsters approached, 
and some were killed, near the settlements. ‘The red deer in herds 
continue to quench their thirst in the limpid streams that lave the 
mountain-sides, and are often seen running across the valleys, 
sometimes even through yards and gardens. Last but not least, 
there is a population largely composed of descendants from the 
Scotch-Irish settlers, a race renowned for their general intelligence, 
honesty, and sobriety. 

“ Such is the Land of Goshen in the Old Dominion” ; a land like 
the Land of Promise, flowing with milk and honey; a land of vines 
and orchards; a land like its namesake on the banks of the Nile, 
abounding in cucumbers, leeks, onions, and garlic. 


STARS AND BUTTON-HOLES. 


An APOLOGUE. 


POET who had discovered a lenient and sanguine Publisher, 
and had ascertained by a timid first-step that the dreaded 
stream of criticism is not very deep nor its waters necessarily scald- 
ing, was so much elated in consequence that he sought out his friend, 


>? 


a Philosopher, and opened his bosom to that frigid inspection. 
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‘So I go to the stars,” said the Poet, so well wrapped in his own 
comfortable enthusiasm that he did not care or even perceive how 
many intervals below his own pitch was his friend's phlegmatic tone, 
“So I go to the stars in the chariot of desires consummated! Fame 
takes me by the hand, and smiles over her shoulder at me as she 
leads me along sure ways. Estrella is mine ; and now we can marry 
and be happy without exposing ourselves to the reproach of that 
unwisdom you cold worldings fancy inseparable from poetic weddings, 
Love will not fly out our windows, for we shail have means to enter- 
tain him on more dainty fare than crusts. Yes, dear friend, my 
dreams are realised: I reach happiness in my own way, without pay- 
ing any toll to the low creeping worm of the world, without cutting 
oft a single bright pinnacle from the towering summit of my desires, 
O stars of my hope, my love, my pride! what a joy to me that I never 
turned my eyes away from ye, yet have kept my feet from stumbling 
and my heart from growing cold! O stars, my own stars! diamond- 
planted piers by which Hope bridges over the measureless vault of 
eternity, I go to you at last!” 

“That is very well, my friend,” answered the Philosopher, calmly, 
“and I can sympathise with your exultation, the more so that I am 
aware such voyages imaginaires require no baggage nor passport, and 
cost only a few of the cheapest coins in the world, which are idle 
thoughts. However, speaking of stars, do you propose to continue 
your astronomical observations — young Tycho that you are —after 
marriage?” 

“Why not?” cried the Poet, indignantly. ‘“‘ Does marriage shorten 
one’s vision and make the stars grow dimmer? Does it give one a 
crick in the neck, so that he cannot look upward? Does it prevent 
any one from elevating and spiritualising himself?” 

“Not that I know of,” answered the Philosopher. “I asked for 
information. Of course, then, you will begin practising yourself in 
the necessary art of making telescopes out of button-holes.” 

“What do you mean, Philosopher?” demanded the Poet. 

“T mean no more than what you find yourself strong enough to be 
able to despise: common sense. The experience of the world, which 
I occupy my time in collecting, and which you inspired beings natu- 
rally transcend — how else would you go to the stars or fetch the 
stars down to you?—this experience of the world teaches me that 
poets never see the stars more than sixty days after marriage, unless 
they are able to make telescopes of button-holes.” 

“Tt is a calumny!” cried the Poet. 

“ There is but a single known exception to the rule,” continued the 
imperturbable Philosopher ; “and that is in the person of the poet 
Shelley, who was of such an abstracted nature that he was never con- 
scious of the button-holes, even when held right up before his eyes ; 
but blinded by them all the same, went on placidly rhapsodising about 
the stars darkened from him, but which he fancied he saw plainly as 
ever.” 

“ But what must I do?” asked the Poet. 

“I do not see the imperative need for marrying ; unless, indeed, you 
fear the race of poets may become extinct, and are ready to immolate 
‘your ideal on the altar of benevolent intention.” 
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“Give up my Estrella!” cried the Poet. “Never, never!” 

“Perhaps, then, you could dispense with seeing the stars ; at least 
with the poet’s clear, steadfast vision, which perceives so much more 
than common eyes take in.” 

“Barter my Ideal for a comfortable Real! Turn huckster and 
trade off what I have that is best for pelf! Is that your advice to me, 
Philosopher!” said the Poet in a tone of mournful reproach. 

“By no means, my friend,” answered the Philosopher ; “ my advice 
to you is to practise yourself i in the indispensable art of seeing stars 
through button-holes.” 

The Poet wept. He gave himself up to fine frenzies. He vowed 
he would not be amenable to the common law, even of poets, but 
would heroically set himself against the course of nature, and mark 
monumentally a new point of departure in the annals of the race. 
These were very fine words, but the Poet did not care to immolate 
himself in too many ways at once, and so he married his Estrella all 
the same as if these fine words had never been uttered. Then it all 
came to pass just as the Philosopher had said it would. The Poet 
never knew how it happened, nor whether gazing so closely into 
Estrella’s eyes had got his own out of focus for more distant objects ; 
but very soon the stars grew dim and remote in his vision. He was 
very sad about it, and indeed it was a thousand pities ; but the idea 
of trying to make telescopes out of button-holes, in order to remedy 
his impaired sight, was so absurd that he put it away at once, without 
trial, and retired peremptorily from star-gazing. 

The Poet went into trade of some kind, and a good many children 
grew up around him, though there were no young poets among them ; 
and he was very prosperous, in a worldly sense, I believe. He gave 
himself no more concern about star-gazing, unless we are to consider 
his attentions to his Estrella — who, having grown fat, had changed 
from a star of the sixth to one of the first magnitude — as genuine 
efforts in that direction. But one night in summer, undressing him- 
self by the open window in the dark on account of the mosquitoes 
which bit the children so, he chanced to raise his head as he pulled 
his shirt off over it, and behold through the button-holes (which 
needed mending) his old dear immemorial stars serenely shining 
bright and clear as ever! He was delighted. A sweet thrill ran 
through his frame, and a gush of the old-time inspiration surged to 
his praecordium and tingled along his nerves with a tumultuous 
throbbing. He did not “wake his Estrella, however, to share his 
new-born. feelings, for he was not sure she would care to have her 
slumbers disturbed ; but quickly resuming his attire, he strode away 
into the silent night, watching the stars and awaking the suspicions 
of the policeman by occasional irrepressible outbursts of his ecstasy. 

In this mood he came by the house of his friend the Philosopher, 
and, seeing a light in‘the study, and not knowing that the sage was 
addicted to the: composition of leading articles for the morning press 
at so much a column, went in. ‘The Philosopher received him as 
usual, and heard his narrative without interruption. 

“Yours is a common case, I believe,” he said, when the Poet was 
done, and he removed his spectacles and gazed soberly in his friend’s 
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face. “Take my advice and give yourself no concern about it ; all 
the symptoms will disappear in a day or two, and everything will go 
on as usual.” 

The poor Poet was aghast. “Do you mean to tell me the in- 
spiration is not real—that my old poetic insight has not returned 
to me?” 

“T think that is the case precisely.” 

“You are wrong now, Philosopher, just as I was wrong formerly, 
Teach me the use of the button-hole, and I shall surely see the stars 
with a vision still purer than of old.” 

But the Philosopher gravely answered: “ Deceive not yourself, my 
friend! Mistake not a morbid condition of the retina for a restoration 
of sight. You are blind, I tell you, stone-blind, and you will remain 
so henceforth! ‘The powers who wait on noble deeds, as a poet sings, 
have cancelled your sense misused — for neglect is misuse. You can 
never expect to see more in button-holes than the rest of us. Make 
up your mind to that.” 

The poet wailed and wept —his tribe are gifted that way — and 
cursed his neglect and selfishness that had brought this occultation 
upon him. 

“Take comfort, O foolish Poet,” the Philosopher said again, “ for 
your loss is not irreparable. Had you been a real poet, your soul 
would have risen superior to button-holes.” 

EDWARD SPENCER. 


A VISIT TO THE BLUE LAKES. 


NE of the most beautiful parts of the State of California, yet 

one which has seldom been visited by the tourist or pleasure- 
seeker, in comparison with the numbers that flock to the Geysers, or 
Big Trees, or Yo Semite, is Lake county. This county was for many 
years a part of Napa county, but was shut off from the valley that 
now bears that name by a range of mountains covered with chaparral 
and grease-wood, and requiring a very toilsome travel to reach. 
The mountains, a part of the cascade or coast-range known as the 
Myacamas range, are very steep, and their ascent is over rough roads, 
by sudden turns and rapid ascents over sharp spurs, following along 
ridges from which the sides rapidly descend hundreds and in some 
places thousands of feet, all combining to make the journey seem 
perilous. ‘There were no gold or silver mines in this range to tempt 
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the cupidity of the miner, and the tales of the dangerous cliffs and 
dark ravines, of contests withthe fiercer denizens of the forests, of 
the laborious work required to pass over the mountains, told by the 
old hunters, deterred all but the adventurous hunter and determined 
sight-seer for many years from venturing beyond the foot-hills on the 
southern borders where the counties of Sonoma and Napa touched 
it. Mendocino county on the west was almost as unknown and un- 
travelled as Lake. Soon, however, those who visited Lake county in 
the spirit of adventure, returned with glowing accounts of the beauty 
beyond the mountains. A vast lake which rivalled Tahor or Bigit 
and the line of lakes between California and Nevada, had been dis- 
covered. Its waters were as clear and sparkling as crystal. Fish of 
various kinds sported in its pellucid depths, and were caught in the 
greatest abundance. A dark grim old mountain rose out of the 
lake, joining the mainland on one side and almost dividing it into 
two large bodies. The tales of the game found in the cafions, gulches, 
and valleys of this mountain emulated those told of the fish in the 
lakes ; and soon pleasure-seekers, and sportsmen with guns and 
fishing-rods, were flocking from all parts of the country, to gaze upon 
the beautiful and grand scenes which Nature had thrown together in 
such lavish profusion, or to hunt the woods or fish the streams. 
None were disappointed.- The scenery combines greater variety 
than almost any other in the State. The woods were alive with 
small game, as well as deer, antelope and grizzly bears, while the 
immense numbers of fish found in its lakes and streams are incredible 
to one who has never fished in virgin waters. Even as late as 1872, 
paragraphs which truthfully describe the numbers seen by an eye- 
witness, a gentleman of known veracity, have been copied all over 
the States east of the Rocky Mountains as “veritable fish stories,” 
and a proof of the Munchausenism of Californians, 

The climate of California is well adapted for pleasure excursions. 
From the first of June until the first of December the traveller feels 
certain that not one drop of rain will fall. The earth is so dry that 
he can sleep upon it at night with perfect safety. Insect life is not 
found as it is in moister climes, and the sleeper is seldom annoyed 
in that way; while the cloudless, beautiful nights distill but com- 
paratively little dew. The air is always healthful and invigorating, 
and Californians as a general thing spend much of their time out of 
doors. Hundreds of families with small children, even infants, 
yearly spend from a week to several months during the dry season in 
renewing their energies amid the lovely scenes and healthful climate 
of the foot-hills. All they need in the way.of eating are the condi- 
ments, with flour, sugar, and coffee. Their meat they find in the 
woods everywhere ; their fish abounds in the streams. The large 
ferns, some of them growing from two to ten feet in height, and pine- 
boughs, furnish a soft bed; a blanket or two serves for bedding. 
Their cooking utensils need only be a camp-kettle, a coffee-pot, and 
a frying-pan ; and the most extensive culinary apparatus only adds a 
small Dutch oven. A fewtin cups and plates, with knives, forks, and 
spoons, complete the table furniture; and thus hundreds wander 
away, leading a half gypsy life of enjoyment, part of every year. The 
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horse or horses can be staked out to an abundance of hay; the 
wild oats abound, and cure in the dry climate in great perfection. 
Among those who had wandered to Lake county were a more 
adventurous set, who made their way through masses of tangled 
undergrowth and matted vines, making new roads and new discoveries, 
They followed the courses of the streams, and along valleys for miles, 
and found lake after lake, scene after scene, beauty after beauty, 
which rewarded their zeal and research a thousandfold. Springs 
were found gushing with medicinal waters possessing healing powers, 
and vast plains white with encrusted salts of curious taste. Some 
specimens of virgin ore of the base metals had been picked up, and 
quite an emigration began to move towards the regions around Clear 
Lake, not only. of transiewt visitors, but of permanent settlers, 
Beautiful and fertile plains clad with luxuriant vegetation were seen 
from the tops of the mountains ; and soon the sounds of the indus- 
trious farmer and builder were heard preparing for settlement. Herds 
of cattle were now wending their way over the lofty mountains to 
the spot, and several small towns have sprung up. A county has 
been organised, political aspirations are being gratified and disap- 
pointed. Twelve miles above Clear Lake — for this name has been 
given to the principal sheet of water covering over two hundred 
square miles of the county —three beautiful little lakes have been 
found embosomed among the hills. Their waters, it was asserted, 
were surrounded on all sides by precipitous mountains, while in many 
places jutting crags so overhung that from their summit the eye might 
gaze directly down into the deep water beneath. They had never 
been sounded, though many efforts had been made; they were of a 
most beautiful blue color, and this color has given to them the name 
“The Blue Lakes.” They were hidden from every route of travel ; 
and as the Indians carefully avoided them, going miles out of their 
way to keep clear of a sight of them, and the whites, when on their 
hunting excursions, generally followed the slight Indian trails, they 
had remained undiscovered for a long time. Those who first saw 
them came back with startling tales of the number and the size of 
the fish found in them. Around them seemed thrown a spell of 
silence, a weird-like silence as that of enchantment. No bird’s song 
was heard there ; the gray squirrel’s bark seemed hushed or absent ; 
even the whirr of the quail was unheard: naught but harsh and dis- 
cordant screams from the lower of the three lakes and the splash of 
some immense fish occasionally breaking the dreary silence. All 
animal life, save the venomous rattlesnake, seemed to avoid the 
place. The hunters declared they could find no game on the, sides of 
the mountains which hung over the lakes; but those who had been 
there asserted that the most wonderful beauty was displayed around 
the place. The trees of home Eastern growth —the white, the red, 
the chesnut, and the black oak —threw their delightful shades over 
the ground ; the hill-sides were covered with the maple, the elm, the 
fir, and the gum ; they said in autumn the red-berried dogwood with its 
green leaves stood surrounded with the brilliant display of an Eastern 
forest, so unusual in California, which lent a charm perfectly inde- 
scribable to the scene ; but all, each one, even the most enthusiastic, 
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would, as they drew near the conclusion of their narrative, with 
bated breath intimate that something mysterious hung around the 
lakes ; and several pronounced the place haunted —the ghost, unlike 
all others known to the spiritual world, being that of a fish. This 
strange and unearthly visitor, of immense size, had been often seen 
swimming in death-like silence along the shores of the middle lake, 
surrounded by shoal upon shoal of other fishes of inferior size. Its 
fins hardly seemed to move; its tail motionless. Its progress at 
times was so slow that every scale upon its back might be counted ; 
and again it darted along with such inconceivable rapidity that a 
single flash of light like a luminous speck lit up the whole lake, and 
in a moment subsided. There were few, if any, who returned who 
had seen the fish, but all had seen those who had caught a glimpse of 
it as it slowly swam along; and when once seen, and the eye of the 
fish had caught that of Indian or white man, woman or child, they 
began to feel a chill creep over the frame, soon the brain became 
involved, the imagination began to feel the cold waters engulf the 
whole body ; the patient, struggling, like a person drowning in vast 
waters, grasped after a stick or a straw that floated by, and the wave 
of death settled upon the frame. There was nothing in the appear- 
ance of this fish to warrant such an effect. All described it as 
beautiful beyond description. Its face bore some resemblance to a 
woman’s, and its eye was so wondrously beautiful, beaming out from 
the liquid blue with a deeper blue, so mildly and gently, with an 
almost human, imploring, beseeching expression, that it touched with 
sympathy the hearts of those who gazed. But one look at that lovely 
eye, more fatal than Circe’s, and all was over. The Indians avoided, 
and still avoid that lake, though it abounds with fish, and fish is the 
principal part of the Lake Indian’s food, and these are easily. 
captured ; they will not approach within miles of it. This statement, 
and the legends which romancers threw around the lake, instantly 
began to attract attention. Men are always attracted by the won- 
derful, and will endure more privations, hardships, and even suffer- 
ing to know or see something they dread seeing, than for aught else. 
Soon the Blue Lakes began to become quite a place of resort, even 
of fashionable resort. Enterprise was not long in finding out that a 
road constructed thither would pay; and it was constructed. With 
a little perseverance it may be easily reached in a day and a half’s 
travel from San Francisco. I have often wondered what fascination 
there could be to man in an unknown danger; or why it is the 
moment many persons are told of anything connected with the spirit- 
world, they eagerly seek to know all about it by ocular demonstration, 
even though it exposes them to hardships and evils they otherwise 
shrink from. Yet there are always those found who will rush after 
anything that promises to gratify their longing for the supernatural, 
however ridiculous the stories may be, with an intensity of zeal and 
earnestness not natural to them in other things. Is it not the deep 
feeling of the need we have of something beyond ourselves? Is it 
not the stretching out of our God-given desires for a nobler world — 
a something beyond this mere material sphere ? 

Among the rest a party once started from San Francisco to visit 
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this wonderful spot. I will not say they believed any of the stories 
they had heard either of material or spiritual fish; in fact, they 
were disposed to place them in the category of “ fish-stories.” One 
of them had travelled almost all over California, from Rogue River, 
in Oregon, to San Diego, and had gathered many of the Jegends of 
the former children of its mountains and plains. He felt desirous 
of tracing this one, if possible, to its source, as he had never visited 
this spot or any part of Lake county. Most of the Indian legends 
are entirely local — only to be gathered in the immediate vicinity of 
the places to which they refer. He was naturally anxious to see this 
place. The others were recent arrivals, fond of hunting and fishing, 
and were ready to go to any place where they might indulge in their 
favorite amusements. The time at which this trip was taken was 
in 1870, before the Northern Pacific Railroad had been completed to 
Cloverdale, and this party decided to make Healdsburg, a town in 
the centre of Sonoma county, the point of departure. To the lover 
of the beautiful in scenery, no place in the State of California 
presents a finer opportunity of gratifying the taste than Healdsburg. 
Situated in a fertile valley, approached on all sides by crossing the 
Russian River, which runs around it with the tortuous windings of a 
snake, and along whose banks vegetation grows in rank luxuriance — 
with a climate that vies with any in the world — it is the most varied 
and picturesque in its surroundings of any place we have visited in 
the State. Other places might present scenes superior in some one 
feature, but none combine so many that are attractive to the seeker 
of health or of pleasure. In two days’ drive in the vicinity, every 
taste may drink in intoxicating draughts of rural beauty and grandeur. 
One drive to Skagg’s Springs —noted for their healing virtues — 
runs along Dry Creek, charming the eye with its green meadows and 
fruit-bearing orchards ; then by the side of a gushing, gurgling brook, 
leaping and dancing and rushing and foaming along, full of fine 
trout. The drive to the Geysers, especially on the return trip by 
Foss Station, where Russian River and Sonoma valleys, with their 
wondrous wealth of vegetation, are seen far as the eye can reach, is 
world-wide in reputation. Another, up what is called Mill Creek 
road, shaded with giant old red-woods and alive with game and fish, 
affords fine sport for the gun and rod; and scattered along each of 
these roads, in little openings in the hills, are fairy-like vistas, little 
gleams of farm-beauty, such as we see in painting, and almost 
wonder if the painter’s brain has not conceived, not his eye seen, the 
loveliness he portrays. These farms are owned and occupied, too, 
by almost every variety of the gezus homo found in that cosmopolitan 
State— the sturdy English yeoman and the whilom “tenant” from 
the Emerald Isle, the Italian vegetable-raiser and the shepherd from 
the Tyrol. There, too, is sometimes found the citizen of the “ oldest 
agricultural country, and the best instructed in fertilising, of the 
world,” with his almond eye and long queue. At some farms we found 
them rough and uncouth, and in others most refined and cultivated, 
but in all frank and generous hospitality reigned supreme. ‘The 
mountain or country air seems tg inspire those who habitually breathe 
it with noble and generous dispositions, though they may be narrow 
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in their views. The writer is a believer in the modifying influences 
of circumstances on the whole man, spiritual as well as mental and 
physical. No man can resist his surroundings entirely ; they lay a 
hand on us almost as resistless as fate ; and our life, our actions and 
opinions result to a great extent from them. The ancients saw this 
and began to dream of fate, the Parcae, children of the night, 
daughters of necessity, to talk of destiny, weave legend upon legend 
of the influences the invisibles exert upon humanity. The moderns, 
no wiser, see the same, and begin to make statistics show that all 
evil is the result of natural laws, which they say cannot be stayed or 
prevented. And when theologians, wrapped up in their dogmas, 
refuse to see it, and looking out from their too often narrow code of 
ethics, condemn men who deviate from a groove of conformity to 
certain opinions and practices, they will always find the minds of 
thinkers, in whatever sphere of life they may be, revolt and turn to 
other extremes. The most fruitful cause of skepticism in the world 
is the Christian himself: first, his inconsistency, and secondly, his 
narrowness. Let the Christian overcome these, and infidelity will be 
ashadow. The free, the inspiring life of the country, bringing men 
into contact with the great book of nature as God made it, it has often 
been observed, softens and modifies their whole lives.. We call them 
rough: it is generally the external that is so. We call them uncouth, 
but there is a well-spring of good feeling and honest sympathy, 
unknown to many who pride themselves on their external culture and 
attention to the minute details of social etiquette. They are all 
religious ; we have never met a country-bred person who was not 
religious in feeling. One of our number was a clergyman, and in 
travelling over the hills on this tramp we often had the privilege of 
witnessing how a slight allusion to a loving Father and a dear 
Redeemer would call up the gleam of a religious light over the 
features of those who to all appearance never thought of church or 
churches as a matter of denominational warfare. Often did we see 
the tear glistening in the eyes of these people as he would put his 
hand on the heads of their children with a fervent ejaculation, ‘ God 
bless thee, my child, and make thee His.” 

A few days were spent at Healdsburg. One night we were looking 
out of our window, which fronted toward Geyser or Sulphur Peak — 
one of the loftiest peaks around the valley, and looks immediately 
down on the far-famed geysers of Sonoma county. As we watched the 
grand old giant almost hidden by the curtain of the night, yet lifting 
his grim head to the stars, so far above the others that his outline 
was discernible against the sky, we saw a light shoot up from its 
summit and then spread along its brow with great rapidity. The 
mountain was on fire. In a short time it was a grand sight; vast 
sheets of flame shot up to the very heavens, broke and fell back in 
golden showers. We could not but think of the beauty which a few 
months before adorned that mountain as we rode over it on a visit to 
the geysers. It was spring then, and green swards and bright green 
oaks bursting forth in vernal beauty, had weicomed us on our first 
visit. The sides, around which now swept this sea of flame, were 
then bright with thousands of variegated flowers. Wild lilacs, vary- 
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ing in color from a brilliant white to a subdued purple, grew in great 
abundance and wafted sweet odors to us. The morning after the im- 
posing sight we started for Lake county. Furnishing ourselves with 
the material for camping and travel elsewhere enumerated, we hired 
alight but strong and compact wagon, drawn by two strong horses, 
Our provisions, our blankets, our guns, our cooking utensils filled it. 
“Not much room to move, but there is some hunting to be done, and 
that will take the kinks out of our legs,” says our Jehu. By-the-bye, a 
fine Jehu we have, full of fun, and regardless on whom he plays his 
pranks. Jehu is a philosopher in his way, that is, he “ will not believe 
anything he can’t see”; but like many other philosophers of the 
same stamp, only with a little more learning, he is exceedingly credu- 
lous about other things. Sometimes he ruffles our dignity — for his 
reverence is not great ; sometimes he rouses our indignation — for his 
dogmatism is a very positive one. If he knew who Comte was, he 
would be a willing disciple. As our Parson appears in blue overalls, 
short shooting-jacket, slouch hat, and jolly look, Jehu begs him “ not 
to carry any sermons ; they might break down the team, they were so 
heavy.” The Doctor is entreated to take a few pills along, “ to work 
the team”; and “Sour Kraut,” a German gentleman who accompa- 
nies us, and who is very fidgety at times, is appealed to “ not to fly 
around like a pea on a hot griddle ;” at which the Teuton is anxious 
to know “vot for they puts peas on griddles for?” and when he 
learns it is a joke, scowls most magnificently at Jehu. 

As we jog along, the Dominie impresses the fact on our minds that 
he has not fired off a gun for several years. Our countenances fall, 
for we depend on him for game. We see he is timid of his first at- 
tempt to supply our larder, and wishes to prepare us for disappoint- 
ment. We are soon convinced that any dependence on Teuton would 

e useless ; we did not travel far nor hunt long before we were all 
more in dread of his gun than hopeful of his game. He would insist 
on cocking both barrels of his gun every time a bird or hare was seen ; 
he would then catch the right-hand hammer and pull the left-hand 
trigger, when bang would go the gun, and our German friend would 
be seen standing the picture of dismay, with open mouth and grasping 
the hammer of his exploded barrel with death-like tenacity. No 
amount of talking would make him careful ; we could only take our 
chances for escape. 

Our road led through a very beautiful undulating country: the 
Russian River bottom on the right, farms and vineyards lining the 
road. The purple fruit of the latter gleamed very invitingly through 
the green foliage of the vines, and arriving at the vineyard of a friend 
we supplied ourselves liberally with the delicious fruit. We passed 
Cloverdale, a town beautifully situated at the point where the Russian 
River debouches from the mountains and flows through the valley. 
The wagon-road diverges here ; that to the left goes onward past Sanel 
and Ukiah to the extreme north. Leaving this road and Cloverdale 
to the left, we crossed the dry bed of the river, then over a mile of 
level road ; and passing Sulphur creek, in the pellucid waters of which 
were a number of Indians bathing, and which we knew by experience 
were famous for trout, we pushed on up the mountain road, which we 
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were told was twelve miles long. Our intended encampment for the 
night was half way up this tedious road, at a ranch which had been 
occupied some time before, and the only one on the hill. Evening 
was coming on fast, our team was showing weariness, and it became 
doubtful whether we could reach a place where water was handy and 
food for our animals could be obtained before dark. 

It was just dark when we reached our station. The Doctor re- 
called his experiences in the early days of California, and began pre- 
parations for supper. Jehu attended the horses, and to our German 
friend was awarded the privilege of being dish-washer. He was evi- 
dently not pleased with the situation —I have never seen a man that 
was — but he could not cook, get wood and water, nor feed the horses, 
He filled his position creditably. The night came on rapidly. It 
was too dark to do justice to the cooking ; but hungry men are not 
severe critics, and we soon prepared for bed, and with a blanket 
spread upon the ground, sought “tired nature’s sweet restorer.” The 
stars shone very brightly above us, the pleasant murmur of a brook a 
short distance from us soothed with its liquid music. The camp-fire 
gleamed out beneath the grand old oaks which were around us, and 
casting a fitful glare on their foliage above, they looked like vast 
arches deepening away until lost in the shadow of distance. Any one 
who has slept under the trees in a clear atmosphere must have 
noticed how near the sky seemed, when lying on the back looking 
with upturned face. The heavens seem to “bow and come down,” 
and embrace us on every side ; they appeared as if just above the tops 
of the trees, and the twinkling stars, like faint jets of light, throwing 
a dim radiance over our great chamber. The scene in all its quiet 
solemn beauty had so impressed us that none were sleepy but our 
knight of the dish-rag. 

The conversation, at first general, soon became confined to the 
parson and doctor, and naturally glided into the science of the stars : 
the gorgeous tracery of the heavens, mapped out in the far-off ages, 
perhaps under the clear skies of Chaldea, and afterwards transformed 
by the beautiful imaginings of the poetic Greek into many legends; 
and then we came to the achievements of modern astronomy. _ Rising 
on one arm, the Dominie called attention to the bright star Alpha, in 
the constellation Lyra, the dimensions of which are so vast. “ Well 
has Herschel declared,” said he, “ the undevout astronomer is mad ! 
Place its centre on the centre of our sun, and its circumference would 
overlap our earth half a million of miles.” 

A long shrill whistle, ending with something like “ Whew, what a 
whopper!” broke from Jehu. 

“Vet,” said the Doctor, “vast and grand as that is, it is but one 
sun, around which no doubt revolve orbs as much greater than this 
earth as is that sun greater than ours. And it is one only of 
thousands, ay, millions ; yet we puny men, the little inhabitants of 
one of the smallest spheres even of our own system, arrogate to our- 
selves so much of the Great Eternal’s attention that we think He 
disrobed Himself of His glory and came and dwelt on this earth, to 
do what He has never yet done: keep us poor mortals from exhibiting 
our supreme selfishness. Can you as a sane being believe of so great 
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a Being, if such exists, that He would continually trouble Himself 
about so insignificant a thing as man?” 

A slow, gurgling, grunting sound, gradually increasing in intensity 
until it rang out on the night air, burst from the nasal organ of the 
Teuton ; he was fast asleep. The Doctor too succumbed. We also 
slept. How about the Parson? Did he ponder this suggestion all 
night?) Who can tell? For when we opened our eyes, the early sun 
was just tinging mountain-top and fleecy cloud with hues of gold and 
purple splendor, Just then a little bird flew on a twig of the tree 
overhead and began a sweet soft chirrup, attracting each eye. 

“Look!” said the Parson. “Is it any evidence because we love 
the song of yon little bird, when we can appreciate the grand music 
of the masters, that we are less great in our manhood? Is it any 
evidence, because He loves the sparrow and notices its fall, He is 
any less in His Godhead ?” 

The Doctor did not reply, but hurried to the brook to perform his 
ablutions, and soon our camp was alive with preparations for break- 
fast. We had encamped in a small valley containing not over ten 
acres, very narrow, a steep hill descending on one side and then 
sloping away gradually forty or fifty yards to a beautiful stream, cold 
and clear as crystal, along which grew heavy and thick clusters of 
bushes. The whole place seemed perfectly alive with quail, and Jehu 
and the Dominie soon had a splendid mess of them for breakfast. ‘The 
hill on the farther side of the stream rose very abruptly, and at its 
base some mountaineer, attracted to this wild spot, had built a log- 
house, fenced in the valley, planted an orchard which had begun to 
bear some fruit, and there he and his family were living shut out from 
the world by stream, mountain and forest. . From this ranch the 
Doctor had procured fresh milk and eggs. He prided himself on 
his knowledge of the culinary art, and with the quail made a stew 
the dwellers of Olympus might have envied ; the coffee was delicious. 
The cook was an expert in the mystery of slap-jacks ; we could not 
but admire the easy grace with which he threw them high in air, and 
then dexterously caught them as they descended in the frying-pan 
whole and unbroken. Our Teuton watched the process with undis- 
guised admiration. He was a man of great promptness and energy. 
Seizing the pan, he essayed the trick, but his calculations were 
incorrect —turning slap-jacks was not his forte. It rose gyrating 
and twisting in the air, but when it descended hot and greasy —a 
second after Teuton was bathing a nose which appeared like a boiled 
lobster, in the cool waters of the brook. 

By the time our blankets were packed, our cooking-utensils put 
away, our horses made ready for starting and ourselves prepared, it 
was late. ‘The sun had risen above the mountains, and we began to 
feel its heat. We knew that save a lunch of bread and cheese we 
would have nothing to eat until evening. Our dinner had to be 
procured too, and so our guns were prepared. The hill we were 
ascending was very steep. One of our horses had shown symptoms 
of failing the day before, and we dared not tax them with the load 
we would add to them. Jehu drove; the Parson, Doctor, and Teuton 
arrayed themselves in hunting attire and started with light steps to 
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hunt for dinner. We had not gone far when up jumped a hare— 
“one of the big fellows that looks almost like a young mule,” said 
Jehu, afterward relating it—right before Teuton. ‘‘ Dere he goes! 
Dere he goes! Stop him! Stop him! Stop him! Shoot him!” he 
exclasmed, dancing around in his excitement, and at the same moment 
bang! bang! went both barrels of his gun; and there he stood, hat 
off, his gun pointed at the sun, his face pale as death, his eyes 
starting from his head, the rabbit with ears low down running away 
as if scared nearly to death. ‘The Dominie looked rather suspiciously 
at Teuton. The Doctor made the trees and mountains ring with 
laughter, and the trio from that moment made up their minds hunting 
was somewhat of a dangerous pastime. Solemnly and many times 
did Dominie adjure Teuton to be careful of that gun ; and carefully 
did he evade any attempt on the part of Teuton to fall behind him. 
“If I am to be shot,” said he, “I object to being shot in the— 
from behind.” The Doctor on the other hand seemed to enjoy the 
whole proceeding, and to watch Teuton’s escapades seemed to be 
the relish in his trip. The writer could not but sometimes indulge a 
quiet smile at the inquiry propounded to his own mind: Why it was 
the Parson seemed so averse to going to that happiness he believed 
would be his when he “shuffled off vhis mortal coil”? and why the 
Doctor should be so careless as to going to that cold oblivion and 
nothingness his creed taught him remained for him? 

We had been prepared for a steep and toilsome ascent, but the 
half had not been told. At first game seemed plenty, and the excite- 
ment and enjoyment in obtaining it, together with the freshness of the 
day, made our walk pleasant ; but soon the sun’s rays were intense. 
The portly Parson, the lean Doctor, the now phlegmatic Teuton, 
were alike bathed in perspiration. The hill grew steeper and steeper. 
We reached one point only to find that another steeper and harder 
to ascend arose beyond it. We threw our game away to lighten our 
load, and wished we could serve our guns the same way. ‘The road 
was narrow and dusty. We shouted for our wagon, but it was too far 
ahead for Jehu to hear us; at least he said so afterwards. Grease- 
wood and chaparral bounded each side; not a sign of shade. We 
could not have penetrated on either side ten feet. Hotter and hotter 
grew the sun, steeper and steeper grew the hill, until weary, dusty, 
tired, we suddenly overtook our wagon, and in a single turn of the 
road a scene of unparalleled beauty and glory burst on our view. A 
simultaneous shout burst from each. In an instant all weariness had 
gone, and the selfish and irritated feelings which had prompted us to 
murmur at Jehu’s getting ahead of us were gone with it. We stood 
on the pinnacle of a mountain: its craggy sides were dark and for- 
bidding, the road thither narrow and wearisome under the burning 
heat of a noonday sun, but in an instant every feeling of weariness or 
irritation was dissipated. Stretching out below us reposed a rolling, 
undulating country, dotted all over with groves. Here and there a 
house, with its smoke curling above the chimney, rose above dark 
green foliage, and then at the further boundary the beautiful waters 
of Clear Lake glistening, twinkling, and shining in silver sheen. On 
one side the grand old form of Uncle Sam raised his scarred and 
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sombre sides in towering grandeur, and on the other a succession of 
lovely valleys stretched far away until lost in the distance, or.a range 
of low hills sharply defined against the horizon. ‘The Doctor stood 
after the first shout transfixed at the scene, The Parson reverently 
lifted his hat, and turned toward the Doctor as he said: “ The hi! of 
life, its weariness over, will not Faith as she gets a glimpse of the 
hereafter lose herself in the sunlight of God’s beautiful home?” 
Teuton seemed to drink in the scene with his whole soul, and Jehu 
broke the renewed silence with a whoop that startled a large hawk 
near by who soared away from us with a harsh scream. 

The descent of the hill was easy. We stowed ourselves away in 
the wagons, and our horses even seemed to have caught the inspira- 
tion of the scene, and jogged along merrily, while we could only talk 
over the sensations we experienced when the scene burst upon us, 
Three hours brought us through a very beautiful, though still unculti- 
vated county, to Lakeport, situated right on the borders of Clear 
Lake, and where we get a splendid view of its waters. We had 
intended to encamp here, but as we had ridden along, memories of 
the tales and legends of the Blue Lakes had been revived, and we 
determined to push along as rapidly as possible. 

The road from Lakeport to. the Blue Lakes is very beautiful from 
its variety. Atone time by the side of Scott Valley, radiant with its 
fields of waving corn and green vegetation, then by little homesteads 
where their possessors were clearing away fields for the future ; fires 
on every side, trees, bushes and shrubs disappearing that corn and 
wheat and barley should take their place. As we approached the 
lakes the signs of civilisation began to disappear, the country grew 
wilder ; here and there a settler’s cabin, and the well-made road over 
which we travelled, alone bespoke the fact of the white man’s dwelling 
there. We had met many Indians at first, but none after we passed 
Scott’s Valley. At one place the road led through a dark wood of 
oak, maple and other forest growth, that reminded us of the homes of 
years gone by, when the forests of the East greeted us with their 
brilliancy in autumn. Oak openings were frequent, in which the 
quail and gray squirrel seemed to abound. Driving through one of 
these openings, we approached a house, near which were a few acres 
of cleared land ; and as night was coming on apace, we determined 
to accept the hospitalities of a magnificent oak which stood a hundred 
yards or so from this house. After dinner came sleep. The rising 
sun called us to breakfast, and we began preparations for our early 
visit to the Blue Lakes. 

After leaving this ranch, the road led through a dense mass of oak 
for a mile or so. It was swarming with small game, and we had 
many a splendid shot at mountain quail and squirrel. On the way we 
encountered an old Sacramentan, and very like old times did he Jook. 
He wore a true Forty-niner’s garb, blue flannel shirt, heavy overalls, 
and a huge knife stuck in the leg of his right boot. For shovel and 
pick however he carried a rifle and game-bag. His house too cor- 
responded with old times. It was built of shakes—a rough kind of 
shingle used in early times—had a ground-floor and a bunk. A 
cool, clear spring near the house furnished us with water. He joined 
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our party, and half a mile brought us to the lower lake. The road is 
only twenty or thirty yards from this lake, but so dense was the 
growth of oak and underbrush that we could only occasionally catch 
a glimpse of its waters as we passed by. Our Sacramento friend had 
advised us to encamp at the lower end of the middle lake, and thither 
we went. A large valley or flat lies between the two lakes. It is 
studded with giant oaks, and under one of them we pitched our 
blankets, intending to spend a week on the spot. 

Each was now left to his own resources for enjoyment. Teuton 
had on the journey manifested a mania for buying, selling, and ex- 
changing everything that came to hand. He wandered to the house 
of some settlers about a quarter of a mile off, and at night I heard 
had made an offer for the lakes and alf the adjoining mountains. 
Jehu was off with his horses securing fodder. The Parson we had 
long since discovered was happier with a fly-hook and reel, and 
prouder of his rod than aught else. He was a true “successor of 
the Apostles” in being an active fisherman ; so he started for a good 
place to fish. The Doctor pulled out a sketch-book, and wandered 
away. The road is built some distance above the lakes, but gives a 
fine view of the upper and middle lakes. “They lie in a deep gorge 
in the mountains. On either side the approach is very precipitous ; 
and on the shores of the middle lake I could not find twenty feet of 
beach. Bending over the road at the distance of one or two hundred 
feet from the surface, it seemed as if we could look right down into its 
clear pellucid waters. The stillness of death pervaded the air: not a 
breath disturbed the water, not a sound of living thing was heard. 
Stretching myself beneath an oak, I could look on the waters of the 
middle lake from end to end. They were as darkly, deeply, beauti- 
fully blue as the ocean, and as unruffled as a mirror. There was a 
dreamy mystic air about the place—the grand and towering moun- 
tains, the umbrageous trees, the quiet depth of the lake — that calmed 
and soothed me. I began to feel the delight of a new sensation. I 
looked upon the mirror-like lake, and almost wished to see the beau- 
tiful and graceful fish-form, with its liquid but fatal blue eye, rise to 
the surface, that I might gaze upon it and try whether the tales were 
true. At that moment the waters of the lake were disturbed a short 
distance from the shore, and a large fish some three feet in length 
leaped out, making a splash that was really startling in that awful 
stillness. We spent the day by the side of the middle lake. Its 
beauty had enchained us to the exclusion of every other thought. 
Nothing alive was seen save an occasional rattle-snake, or a fish as it 
leaped from its watery home, breaking the silence. As the sun went 
down the scene became indescribably beautiful. Every hill was 
bathed in a mellow splendor, the green tops of the trees were tinged 
with a deeper green, and the surface of the lake was a sheet of gold 
and purple. We strolled toward the camp, and found quite an 
addition to our party, among whom were several ladies. The Doctor 
was preparing some fish the Parson had caught for dinner, and their 
frying emitted savory odors. The quail-stew was in full process of 
cooking, and the aroma of coffee promised a good repast. 

Dinner being ready, we gathered around our hospitable board with 
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fine appetites. The fish were pronounced splendid ; they were a 
variety I had not seen in the State. One of our number making this 
remark, the Dominie. said: “I think, gentlemen and ladies, we are 
feasting on one of the dishes most esteemed by the ancient Romans — 
the small pike. They valued this fish just in proportion to its small- 
ness of size. We are told that at one of the extravagant banquets of 
Apicius, or of AZsop, the famous tragic actor —” none of us knew to 
what extent the discourse of our parson on Roman entertainments 
would have been prolonged, if our Sacramento friend had not at this 
juncture interposed with a tone of impatience: “ Little pike! The 
Romans were fools. They ain’t worth the fire that cooks them. 
Here we get ’em weighing from four to twenty pounds, splendid fel- 
lows, four. five, six, and ten feet long.” ‘“ Bah!” said the Doctor. 
“But,” said Jehu, “I have hearn tell they are bigger than that.” 
“Ves,” said Sacramento, “they are fro-di-gious.” ‘The word was pro- 
nounced with a very decided emphasis on the penultimate. ‘ Why,” 
he continued, “I have seen fish in this lake twelve feet long myself, 
and there is one that is exormous. Many Indians have seen it, and 
they have all kinds of stories about it. You can’t get one of them 
anywheres about here; it lives in the middle lake. They think 
if one of them sees it they will die ; but that is a mistake, it is only 
when the fish sees somebody he dies.” Jehu sat silent, with open eyes 
and mouth and maudlin look. We could all see the deep interest he 
took in the-conversation. 

Dinner being concluded, and as all had become interested in the 
immense yarns of Sacramento, one of the number inquired, as we sat 
around our camp-fire, if he knew any of the Indian legends con- 
nected with the lakes. “I jist can,” said our friend ; and we were 
soon listening to a series of “fish stories” that could not have been 
excelled for vigor of imagination in any place in the world. The cli- 
max came at length. ‘ Why,” said our friend, “there is that big fish 
here I told you about that has been seen—lI have not seen it my- 
self,” said he, “but I have seen the big wave it makes once or twice, 
when it comes to the surface and then sinks down. Its head and 
back are beautiful, they say, and it reaches half way across the middle 
lake.” As the middle lake is half-a-mile wide, we all broke into an 
incredulous laugh, save Jehu, who was “ goll-darned sartin it wur thar, 
fur he had seen a man who seed another whose child saw it and died 
next day.” 

“‘ Have any white men seen it?” inquired another of our number ; 
and now came out a perfect torrent of corroborative testimony. 
There was Col. K., sen., he lived just over the hill, and we might go 
see him. He didn’t believe in the fish at all, so he made alittle boat 
for his son on the lake. One day the little fellow was rowing along 
and saw a beautiful fish looking up at him from the waters. The 
boy, far from frightened, put out his hands towards it and seemed 
about to jump overboard. ‘His father, who was standing on the 
shore and saw the action and the fish, in the agony of desperation 
shouted to his son. The fish instantly disappeared, the boy dropped 
in convulsions in the boat, and died next day. 

“Epilepsy,” said the Doctor, who would not believe anything. 
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“Think his dad would let him go out if he had ’lipsy?” said Jehu, 
who believed nothing he couldn’t see. 

“ Again,” said Sacramento, “a band from Ukiah came here once 
on apic-nic. They sat on a point which hangs over the lake, and 
played sweet music for hours. The people loved to hear it reverber- 
ating among the hills ; suddenly a great wave broke on the shore — 
a fin shone above the surface. All started back in alarm and fled ; 
but the bass viol, being a portly man, and having a portly instrument, 
could not get along very well. The fish saw him, and next day he 
died — both as if they were drowning.” 

We spent the evening until a late hour listening to these tales, and 
finally one by one drew our blankets and went to sleep. Some hour 
or so afterwards our sleep was broken by a deep groan that startled 
us all; it was followed by a yell that raised us to our feet. The 
feminine portion of our number broke out in a scream, and the moun- 
tains echoed back the unusual noise breaking their accustomed still- 
ness. It was all caused by Jehu. He declared he had lain thinking 
of the monster of the deep, when the sound of a mighty splash in the 
waters had aroused him fully, and he saw an immense fish with dis- 
tended mouth and jaws and fiery eye swimming toward us; he 
screamed to awaken us, and the monster disappeared. As this was 
not according to the usual habits and appearance of his or her fish- 
ghostship, and even Sacramento declared it was rediculous, Jehu at 
length became convinced he had been dreaming, and our sleep for the 
remainder of the night was unbroken. 

The morning came calm and beautiful. Our party was again 
divided. Some determined to visit the lower lake, some the upper. 
Jehu alone declared his intention to climb an overhanging rock, 
whence he could look down on the waters. This rock was known as 
the Lovers’ Leap, whereon the Ukiah minstrels had perched them- 
selves, and, as I afterwards learned, was the scene of the legend’s 
birth. As Jehu turned to go, the Parson exclaimed with an emphasis 
that caused us all to smile, ‘“ Well, of all the inconsistencies, that man 
beats! He refuses to believe in the vastness of Alpha in Lyra, and 
yet has perfect credulity in the size of that fish.” 

I determined to go legend-hunting for that night. I had learned 
from Sacramento that an old Indian named Chochis-agua—* The 
Water Struggler ”— who had once been chief of the Lake Indians, 
but had grown so old he had abdicated in favor of one of the younger 
members of his family, knew the whole of the legend. He was silent 
in the presence of his tribe ; but alone with the white man, and a few 
reals in expectancy, would open his mouth, and the legend might be 
learned. Old Chochis-agua lived some miles from the lakes on the 
road to Ukiah, and near Coyote Creek. There was his principal 
rancheria, and there he was most likely to be found. A lady who 
was on a visit to California, and had become deeply interested in the 
story of the mysterious fish, determined to accompany me the next 
day in search of the abdicated monarch, from whom we expected 
to gleam the legend of the Blue Lakes. We found the rancheria; 
it was near the bend of the stream Coyote Creek, and on the borders 
of a copse of willows. Stretched lazily and idly in the sun were a 
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half-a-dozen young Indians and their squaws, engaged in an occupa- 
tion very familiar to every one who has seen anything of Indian life— 
catching the inhabitants which teem in their fertile heads, and dis- 
posing of them in a way very shocking to those who are indisposed 
to use such diet. On inquiry we learned he was down the stream, 
and we turned towards the place indicated. “Is it possible there can 
be a poetic feeling in the breasts of those hideous savages?” said 
my companion, a lady of culture and refinement, as we turned from 
this camp of Digger Indians we had visited, she for the first time to 
see something of savage life and learn something of savage literature. 
It was hardly surprising the question should be asked ; the external 
appearance of the Digger is not more prepossessing than was their 
occupation. There is nothing in their bearing or manner at all im- 
pressive: their faces at best are not alive with the playful changes 
which thought or deep feeling show; but stolid, brutal, while their 
habits are filthy and disgusting in the extreme. In addition to the 
hideousness of their features, most of the matrons were in mourning. 
Their sorrow for the dead is expressed in their apparel by a total 
neglect of it; in their persons, by daubing lines of pitch around 
their foreheads, down the cheeks, across the nose, along the arms, 
and in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross upon their breasts, extending 
from each shoulder to the lower ribs. The effect produced is sick- 
ening. ‘The lady who asked the question had come to California 
with a vivid recollection of the Indians of Cooper’s novels, and her 
imagination had added all the novelist had failed to express; and 
with an exalted idea of the Indian physique, as well as the Indian 
characteristics, when she learned there was a rancheria in the neigh- 
borhood she was as anxious to see ‘tem as she was to hear the story. It 
was with difficulty she could be persuaded to remain and seek the 
old chieftain after seeing his tribe. We found him an old, very old 
man. His head was white with many snows, his limbs trembling, 
his steps supported by a large stick. His head was crowned with an 
old straw hat ; a shirt and pair of overalls completed his attire. A 
long career, hunting, mining, roaming in California had given me 
some acquaintance with the Digger tongue. It is a compound of a 
gibberish of their own and the “ greaser” Spanish of Mexico. Their 
words are few; so are their ideas. I greeted him with the common 
“ Buenos dias, SeRor /” to which he responded, and I immediately 
went to work to ask what he knew of the Blue Lakes. In an instant 
the old man was mum. There is a way of arguing with the Indian 
which is as resistless to him as it is to most Indian agents, the only 
difference between the two being, it takes less diplomacy and fewer 
words, as also other things, with the Indian than with the agent. I 
drew from my pocket a two-bit piece, better known as a quarter of 
a dollar. The old man looked, but was silent. Another — they 
jingled ; he looked more keenly, but was still silent. Another, and 
jingled them together ; there was an uneasy look about the old fellow, 
but no words. Another—the old man looked hard at me, at the 
money, then all around to see if any one of his tribe was in sight. I 
made a motion as if to put the dollar in my pocket. The old man 
threw up his hands deprecatingly. At last he spoke: “One dollar two 
bittee.” I hesitated, then slowly drew out another quarter, and learned 
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THE TRUE LEGEND OF THE BLUE LAKES, 


which I will give as near as possible in the language of Chochis-agua, 
his English not being very extensive. 

“In the time of long ago, moons and moons gone by; the big 
rains have come and risen on the plains below ten times since then ” 
—as there is a very heavy rain-fall, flooding the plains and washing the 
mountains, about every ten years in California, I suppose the old 
chief means about one hundred years ago —“ from the Big Water,* a 
big canoe came filled with the pale-faces and blue eyes, all with 
hair clothes on like big white bear —hair sombreros, hair clothes.f 
The wind had blown many, many suns from there,” pointing to the 
north ; “‘and the pale-faces out on big water could not get home. 
Nothing to eat, no water, no aguadiente—all sick. They came to 
Teco Yante.{ Teco Yante Indians went down to bay to see pale- 
faces. Never saw pale-face before. Indian then good Indian; no 
drink fire-water, no have big sick—go hunt heap deer, heap ante- 
lope, heap bear — go fight — heap scalps. Humboldt Indians§ go 
see pale-faces ; give pale-face heap eat. Now pale-face bad man; 
bad man bring fire-water, kill Indian, no good. The Humboldt 
Indians and Ukiah Indians no been friends. Both tribes go to war 
with thousand braves ; all gone now — gone as the snow on the peak, 
gone as the green grass when sun grows hot.||_ Five pale-faces stayed 
with the Humboldt Indians. Two of them crossed the Black Moun- 
tains and came and lived with Ukiah. Bad for tribe to take the pale- 
face — all bad. When they come, Indian heart grow pale, and Indian 
squaw get bad. Indian chief gave them the pipe, and acorns ; taught 
them how Indian cooked their food, and draw bow; taught them 
spear the fish and catch the deer, and set him in council of braves. 
The pale-faces knew much ; taught Indian much — strong men — big 
run. Young Indian brave no match pale-face with spear and bow ; 
soon beat in race and hunt. Humboldt chief and Ukiah chief each 
had one daughter. Chochis-agua know nothing of Humboldt chief 
daughter ; but Te-co-nee, the soft eye, daughter of Ukiah, fine squaw. 
Old squaw down there. Ugh!” And never was there a more con- 
temptuous accent than that thrown around the word “ugh!” as used 
by him then. It was a visible evidence of his opinion of the vast dif- 
ference between the “good old times” and the new; it was also an 
evidence of the esteem in which men of all nations hold the very 
females they degrade, or companion with in their degradation. 

“Te-co-nee loved strong white-face, and soon he took her to his 
lodge ; and before two rains came, a little daughter was in the pale- 
face lodge. They call her Bin Te-co-nee, or the soft blue eye ; for 
like Indian, long black hair and red skin; yet her eye pale-face eye 
—like there,” and he pointed to the deep blue sky overhead. 
“ Little Bin Te-co-nee, or Soft Blue Eye, grew seven rains, and already 
was as fleet as a fawn, and as graceful as a bending willow. Te-co-nee 
loved her, Ukiah loved her, and all tribe thought she would be big 
medicine. When her father went on the hunt she would wait his 











* The Pacific Ocean. t Evidently Russians. + Now Humboldt Bay. 
§ I shall use modern names, as they are known to Indians themselves. 
| It requires a Californian to feel the force of this simile. 
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saw him. 


that came had little boy with him, eight rains old. 


though they had known each other forever. 


Te-co-nee and Bin Te-co-nee —he cry and feel bad. 





coming back, and on his return her feet would fly toward the hunter 
like the antelopes from him, her long black hair streaming out like the 
horse’s tail,* and her blue eyes gleaming like the sky when the sun 
sinks beyond the big water. Then pale-face would snatch her up and 
kiss her, and bear her on his shoulders where Te-co-nee would always 
wait to meet the pale-face. It was under big oak tree, where she first 


“Seven rains had come and gone, when one day there came to 
Ukiah’s tribe another pale-face. As soon as the others saw him they 
ran to meet him, and threw themselves in each other’s arms, and 
kissed each other many, many times. Then big feast; big deer 
cooked whole. Ukiah Indians went to Bin-agua—blue waters — 
and there speared big fish ; heap big fish at that feast. 


The pale face 
He was named 


Un-te-ha — snake with noise. And Bin Te-co-nee and Un-te-ha soon 
played, and sat under big oak, and went out in woods together, as 


“One moon the pale-face there, and Ukiah found he had taken 
Humboldt chief’s daughter to his lodge. Un-te-ha, her boy — Ukiah 
no love Humboldt — fight much. He steal much Ukiah horses, and 
so Ukiah no love to see Un-te-ha with Bin Te-co-nee. One day 
Un-te-ha and Bin Te-co-nee out in forest — bear came — Un-te-ha run 
away — leave Bin Te-co-nee. Ukiah much mad —call Un-te-ha little 
coward. One day Un-te-ha and Bin Te-co-nee play in Ukiah’s lodge ; 
pull down bear robe. Ukiah come home—ask who pulled down 
robe. Bin Te-co-nee say: I did it, Ukiah. Un-te-ha say nothing. 
Ukiah call him little coward; tell Te-co-nee no let them play 
together. One more moon and Humboldt pale-face go away. Pale- 
faces talkee —talkee much. Come Ukiah and say —have friends in 
Humboldt country — want to see friends ; carry Te-co-nee and Bin 
Te-co-nee along. Ukiah say no; I keep them until you come back. 
Pale-face talkee —talkee Te-co-nee—two days he gone. Kissed 


Come back kiss 


again. Go. Nocome back. Te-co-nee go sit under big oak tree. 
Look—look. No come back. One moon go—two moon go. 
Te-co-nee go every day sit under big oak tree. Look —look; no 
come back. ‘Te-co-nee feel bad. Ukiah take big bear, six horses, 
heap big fish—send to Humboldt. Where pale-faces? He send 
back: “ All gone — big boat come, all go, no come back. Then Te- 
co-nee get sick—much sick. Medicine man come. No good. 
Te-co-nee sit-——sit under big oak. Look — look. 
little —no body, big eyes. Medicine-man build house — big fire. 
Put Te-co-nee in house, dance, shake his medicine-box; come 
holler in Te-co-nee ear, try heap to make Te-co-nee well. No 
good. Te-co-nee die. Then Ukiah take Bin Te-co-nee and all tribe 
—go to Bin-agua, where big mountains — make lodge there. Eight 
rains go by. Ukiah big fight with Humboldt ; take much prisoner. 
Un-te-ha one. Bring all to Bin-agua. Bin Te-co-nee see Un-te-ha ; 
Eye grow bright—said nothing. Ukiah put braves around house 


Te-co-nee all 












horse 


* Not so poetical tous as to the Indian, whose whole soul, like an Arabian’s, is centred in his 
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where Un-te-ha—kept seven suns. Bin Te-co-nee never go near 
house. Ukiah think Bin Te-co-nee no know Un-te-ha. Seven suns 
bring bad Indians out. Kill un —bigkill. Heap dance. Un-te-ha 
come. ‘Tied to tree. Braves go to shoot him. Bin Te-co-nee run 
up to Un-te-ha, throw arms around him. Braves try to pull her 
away. No come. Ukiah come. She tell him kill Un-te-ha, kill 
her. Ukiah say no, and take Un-te-ha to house. No let Bin Te- 
co-nee see him. 

“Bin Te-co-nee wait seven suns more. Ask—ask Ukiah to see 
Un-te-ha once more. Go to see Un-te-ha. He say he love her much. 
She love him too. They talkee much ; no one know what but one 
old squaw. Ugh! Ukiah send and take Bin ‘Te-co-nee away. She 
ask Ukiah no kill Un-te-ha. Ukiah say yes he will next day. That 
night big moon. Bin Te-co-nee go to house where Un-te-ha was. No 
one see her. Cut thongs on Un-te-ha. Un-te-ha go away; she go 
with him. Brave see him run, give war-cry; all jump up. Old 
squaw run to Ukiah. ‘Tell him Bin Te-co-nee and Un-te-ha talkee, 
talkee ; go to big rock over Bin-agua; jump off together. Love so 
much, die together. Ukiah run round lake; there on rock Bin Te- 
co-nee and Un-te-ha. Just then big war-cry — Humboldt Indian war- 
cry. Un-te-ha hear it ; he give whoop too. Give Bin Te-co-nee push, 
and run up mountain. Bin Te-co-nee fallin. Ukiah call big coward, 
and let fly arrow. Humboldt Indian come. Big fight — burn camp, 
take squaws. Ukiah run to rock; jump in water; huntee, huntee. 
No Bin-Te-co-nee. Braves fight all night. Humboldt Indians gone, 
and Un-te-ha gone. Ukiah go one day to big rock ; two braves with 
him. Old squaws on mountain cry much, paint black. Looked in 
Bin-agua ; cry ‘l’e-co-nee, Bin Te-co-nee! and then big fish come — 
beautiful —look like woman —soft blue eye. Look up, see Ukiah, 
see braves. Ukiah stretched out arms, said Bin Te-co-nee, jumped 
in water. Ukiah no more. Next day braves cold, feel out, feel out, 
gurgle, gurgle” here putting his hand to his throat —“ gurgle, gurgle, 
die. Heap braves, heap squaws see big fish ; all die —all drown no 
water. Indian go away—no more to Bin-agua. Bin Te-co-nee big 
fish looking for Un-te-ha — big coward, big coward, snake with noise.” 

Here Chochis-agua ceased, I supposed with emotion, and turned 
away to respect his grief. “Ugh! ugh!” he cried in an instant, 

, “give me one dollar two bittee.” It was given him. He jingled it 
for a few moments, looked apprehensively towards the camp, drew up 
the flap of his shirt and hid it away. Looking at the lady, who had 
grown interested in his narrative and came nearer as he had pro- 
ceeded, he said: “Fine squaw, fine squaaw! How much for your 
squaw? Give you two squaws, ugh!” I shook my head, and we 
turned away. ‘The old warrior growled something for a moment, and 
then shouted, “Give me piece baccy!” We kept on our way, and 
were soon out of sight and- hearing. 

B. R. 











A NORSEMAN’S APPEAL. 


FROM THE NORWEGIAN OF C. F. CNUTSEN. 


The fearful flood-tides of October 1872, that laid all the islands and coasts of 
Denmark under the stormy waves of the Baltic, though little noticed by our 
American newspapers, were, whether we regard the loss of life or the destruction 
of property caused by them, among the most awful of recorded human calamities. 
All civilised men will, therefore, give their sympathy, if they can give nothing 
more, to the effort that the Scandinavians are making, both in their fatherland and 
in their colonies, to raise help for those that, by this frightful inroad of the sea, were 
left honieless and bereaved. For this island-folk of Denmark, as well by its 
glorious history as by the splendid traits of its existing character, the fidelity of its 
religious convictions, the sturdiness of its patriotism, and the unsurpassed richness 
of its literary and artistic development, is as deserving as any in the world of the 
world’s admiration, It is for them, then, that a Norwegian poet, at one with them 
in heart, though separated by the accidents of politics, has just made to his country- 
men in Norway the following poetical appeal Of the poet I know nothing but his 
name and his genius. Of his verses, I would say, that if many could read them in 
the original, I should feel afraid to publish any effort at translation. For in grace 
of varied versification, in nice harmony of language, and in rich felicity of poetical 
diction, good Scandinavian poetry, more than almost any other, has that peculiar 
charm that defies the translator. I am comforted, however, by thinking that some, 
to whom the poetical treasures of the North are closed, may be glad to see, even 
through the chinks of a translation, the fervent glow of the unknown original.— 
TRANSLATOR. 


HELP FOR DENMARK! 


6¢ ENMARK, lovely land of meadows, 
Girt with watery wall!” 
So the song ran that we echoed, 
Boys, when we were small. 

In that bulwark there are breaches, 
And, beside the long sea-stretches, 
Death in garner-graves has laid 
Bounteous harvest, freshly made. 


Once again old Denmark’s sea-wall 

Lets a foeman in; 
But this time no human legions 

Trample down her green: 
Nor from this last fierce invader 
Can her children’s valor save her: 
Swords are dropped and heads hang low; 
*Tis a friend that strikes the blow. 


Yes, the blue sea, that has carried 
Danes to fame before, 
Has in fickle fury ravaged 
Denmark’s lovely shore ; 
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Like the slain on field of slaughter, 
Lie the dead along the water, 
And a weeping nation stands, 
Broken-hearted, on the sands. 


Oh! ye Norsemen, well remembered 
Are those days of pain,* 

When the blood-red flag of Denmark 
Signalled us in vain; 

On the field where Danes were dying 

Our blue Norse-flag was not flying; 

No! vile state-craft then repressed 

Love that labored in our breast. 


Now the blood-red flag of Denmark 
Signals help again ; 

By the sea-shore sit our brethren 
Weeping o’er their slain: 

If of late blind fools have spoken 

Words by which blood-ties were broken,’ 

Let our Danish brothers feel 

That we Norsemen love them still. 


To the signals of their sorrow 
Let our blue flag fly, 
As when through a rifted storm-cloud 
Gleams a glad blue sky. 
To us Norsemen be the glory 
First to hear their sorrowing story! 
Love shall make the gifts more dear 
That to them their brothers bear. 


oe ee Bs 





* The poet here refers to the war-times of 1866, when the peace-party at home and diplomatists 
abroad succeeded in forcing Sweden and Norway to withhold their help from Deamark, and thus 
quietly to see her crushed by the German armies,—TR. 











THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 


ANY of our readers, not directly interested in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States, will question what sort 
of university is this, where is it, and what its aims? On a former 
occasion we presented the history, incidentally, of the University of 
Georgia, one of our oldest Southern institutions ; we propose to-day 
to advert to the very youngest — conceived a year or two ere the late 
war rushed over us with its blighting effects, barely nurtured into 
being when trodden under the rude steps of armies ; but after all, and 
even amid the disheartening years following, more trying to patriots’ 
souls than the years of war themselves, resuscitated, and now, while 
we write, under the blessings of a gracious Providence growing 
stronger from year to year. When years, nay generations shall have 
rolled by, and this work of Christian devotion shall have grown into 
those proportions which would place it alongside the great English 
Church-schools of Oxford and of Cambridge, the name of Leonidas 
Polk will be even more fervently commemorated, if that be possible, 
by future sons of the South, than it is by those of the present genera- 
tion, who lived in his time and passed with him through sunshine and 
storms alike: because Polk is the originator of the thought, and one 
of the first founders of this University. 

In the summer of 1856, Bishop Polk of Louisiana addressed a letter 
to the Bishops of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas, in which he drew 
their attention to the idea of establishing a Church University of the 
South. It is true, as Bishops Polk and Elliott of Georgia jointly re- 
marked later, that the Southern States had not been indifferent to the 
subject of collegiate education. Each of these States, at a very early 
period of its history, had founded a university, upon which it was in- 
tended to concentrate the patronage of the State Legislature. Could 
this policy have been adhered to steadily, free from the interferences 
of popular clamor or religious differences, the University which is the 
subject of this paper might have been unnecessary. But in a country 
like ours this was impossible. Each denomination was anxious and 
ambitious to have its own college ; patronage and means were thus 
more and more withdrawn from the State universities. While educa- 
tion was more diffused thereby, and a collegiate course placed within 
reach of a large number, both complete scholarship and the very 
highest rank of a university were not attained, and have not been 
reached as yet by any Southern State-school south of Virginia. These 
thoughts are pointedly expressed in the following extract from the 
above-mentioned first letter of Bishop Polk, worthy of preservation 
even in a historical point of view: 

“ Institutions there are within the pale of all our dioceses, upon a more 
or less enlarged scale, and of greater or less excellence. They have 
been established either by State patronage, or founded by one or 
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other of the religious denominations surrounding us, and are doing 
what they can — and, in some instances, with eminent and honorable 
success — to supply a public necessity ; but whatever their degzee of 
excellence may be, they do not meet the wants of our people. In the 
minds of many, they are not upon a scale sufficiently extended or full 
to offer advantages comparable to those to be had abroad, or at the 
institutions of highest grade in the Northern States of our Union ; and 
for that reason are set aside, and our children are expatriated, or sent 
off to inconvenient distance, beyond the reach of our supervision or 
parental influence ; exposed to the rigors of an unfriendly climate, to 
say nothing of other influences not calculated, it is to be feared, to 
promote their happiness or ours. Our dioceses are all comparatively 
new, some of them but of yesterday. They must therefore be ex- 
pected to be feeble—too feeble singly to rear any such establish- 
ments as could occupy the commanding position or offer the advan- 
tages I have indicated. But what we cannot do singly, we may with 
great ease do collectively. I believe now is the time at which we may 
found such an institution as weneed. An institution to be our common 
property, under our joint control, of a clear and distinctly recognised 
Church character, upon a scale of such breadth and comprehensive- 
ness as shall be equal in the liberality of its provisions for intellectual 
cultivation to those of the highest class at home and abroad, and 
which shall fully meet the demands of those of our people who require 
for their children the highest educational advantages, under the super- 
vision of the Church.” 

During the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States at Philadelphia in October, 1856, the Bishops 
included in the above invitation issued a pastoral letter to their sev- 
eral dioceses, unanimously resolving to attempt the foundation of a 
university upon the amplest scale. In it, after speaking of the great 
responsibility which rested upon them as the chief pastors of the 
Episcopal Church, to make suitable provisions for the training of the 
young in learning and religion, and after having in the outset ex- 
pressed their sense of the high character and eminent services of 
many institutions already existing in the several States, they say: 

“Tt is believed, nevertheless, that the whole ground is not occupied ; 
that the work to be done is beyond the power of the laborers who 
are employed in doing it, and that the entrance of another institution 
of a high grade upon the field to be cultivated, so far from being un- 
called for, should be hailed as a welcome ally.” And another extract 
we make from this address of eminent men, of whom, at this day, but 
two or three survive, and the terms of which sound prophetic in view 
of later developments, and which might, moreover, be written with 
equal justice and application at this very day: 

“ Nothing is more common than to hear it affirmed that the hopes 
of mankind are suspended upon the success of the experiment in gov- 
ernment now being made in these States. The success or failure of 
this experiment turns entirely on the degree of the intelligence and 
the character of the moral sentiment which shall distinguish the 
masses of our population. ‘These masses are but the aggregation of 
individuals ; and the responsibility and duty of originating and sus- 
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taining institutions whose offices go to the point, directly or indirectly, 
of enlightening them, is therefore obvious and imperative. And we 
may add, if there ever was a time in the history of our republic at 
which good men were called upon more than at another to unite 
upon efforts to found such institutions, the present is that period. 
At no time in all the past have we been so threatened with the spread 
of the wildest opinions in religion and government ; and at no period, 
therefore, has there been so great a call to put into operation and 
multiply agencies, whose high conservatism shall furnish us with the 
means of making fast the foundations of the State, securing a sound 
and healthy feeling in the social condition, and preserving in their 
integrity the great truths of our holy religion.” 

Let us record the names of these first founders who subscribed this 
first general call: James H. Otey, Bishop of Tennessee ; Leonidas 
Polk, Bishop of Louisiana ; Stephen Elliott, Bishop of Georgia ; N. H. 
Cobbs, Bishop of Alabama; W. M. Green, Bishop of Mississippi ; 
Francis A, Rutledge, Bishop of Florida ; Thomas F. Davis, Bishop 
of South Carolina; David Pise, Francis B. Fogg, and John Armfield, 
of Tennessee ; W. T. Leacock and George I. Guion, of Louisiana; 
Henry C. Lay, Charles T. Pollard, and L. H. Anderson, of Alabama ; 
W. W. Lord, of Mississippi; Alexander Gregg, of South Carolina; 
M. A. Curtis and W. D. Warren, of North Carolina ; and J. Wood 
Dunn, of Texas. 

With extraordinary unanimity and enthusiasm the people of the 
Southern, and especially Southwestern, States responded to this 
address. Sixty persons gave, or subscribed, within a few weeks over 
four hundred thousand dollars. A location was most judiciously 
chosen, a university domain of ten thousand acres was secured, a 
charter of incorporation was passed on January 6, 1858, by the 
General Assembly of the State-of Tennessee, with imposing cere- 
monies the corner-stone of the main or central building was laid in 
the same year in the presence of thousands. On February 8, 1860, 
upon the models of the most distinguished American and European 
schools of learning, the Constitution of the University was completed, 
the work of the joint labors of Leonidas Polk, Stephen Elliott, 
Francis H. Rutledge, Henry C. Lay, David Pise, George R. Fair- 
banks of Florida, James Hamilton Couper, and Francis B. Fogg. 
Buildings arose, the work went bravely on, when the rude shock of 
war arrested it. On the memorable retreat of the Confederate army 
across the Cumberland Mountains, the buildings were fired by the 
Federal troops, all the surveys, books, and records were destroyed, 
and this pious work seemed, though but begun, already destined to 
be numbered among the things that were. And a brief time after, its 
founder, then a Lieutenant-General in the armies of the Confederate 
States, was struck by a cannon-ball of the enemy as he scanned the 
lines of the opposing hosts from the crest of one of the ranges of 
the same mountain-system on which the favorite conception of his 
mind had been reared. Those who were near General Polk during 
the Confederate war, know how frequently his mind reverted to this 
his pet scheme, and how often he adverted to it. At the conclu- 
sion of the war, Stephen Elliott, Bishop of Georgia, then among the 
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few survivors of the original founders, endeavored to reanimate the 
work, but his days were numbered too; he died in 1868. Now, but 
one of the original Bishop-founders survives: the Bishop of Missis- 
sippi, Dr. Green, the present Chancellor of the University of the 
South. To him, and to the present Bishop of Tennessee, Dr. Quin- 
tard, properly belongs the honor, without disparagement to the other 
subsequent co-workers, of having attempted the re-establishment of 
the University. This attempt was in the form of an address of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of the South and appeal of its 
Commissioners, published at Nashville in 1867 ; and it inaugurates 
the second era of the institution. It met with little encouraging 
success under the depressing circumstances of those years. At last, 
during the attendance of Bishop Quintard at the Lambeth Confer- 
ence in England, in 1867, a movement was inaugurated by the Rev. 
Francis W. Tremlett, the incumbent of St. Peter’s Church, Belsize 
Park, London, among English churchmen, to assist in the re-estab- 
lishment of the University. It secured the hearty concurrence of the 
late Primate of the English Church, the Archbishop of York being 
chairman of a committee selected to make an appeal to clergy and 
laity. ‘The funds subscribed enabled the Board of Trustees on the 
18th September, 1868, to formally open a junior department, “and it 
stands to-day a witness before the world of the unbroken unity of the 
Church and an enduring memorial of the Lambeth Conference.” 

The last Vice-Chancellor’s report gives us a brief and interesting 
view since that time: 

“The Junior Department of the University of the South was 
opened on the 18th of September, 1868. There were but nine pupils 
present at the opening. The chapel, with its two wings, served as a 
schoolroom and as recitation-rooms. There were two buildings, 
‘Otey Hall’ and ‘South Wing,’ capable of accommodating twenty 
to twenty-five students, and there was another building, ‘‘Tremlett 
Hall,’ in progress, intended to accommodate some thirty more. This 
was the entire ‘plant’ of the University, and this was chiefly the 
result of the money Bishop Quintard had collected in England. As 
private residences, there were the cottages of Major Fairbanks, of 
Bishop Green, of Bishop Quintard, Dr. Knight, and Mr. Tomlinson. 
At the depdt of the railroad, where the considerable town of Sewanee 
now is, there was one solitary building, the freight depét, in which 
the Messrs. Tomlinson kept their store ; and there were two log- 
cabins, nothing more. The entire population of residents may have 
numbered fifty or sixty souls. The forest swept up in nearly unbroken 
solitude to this little nucleus of civilisation. At ‘University Site’ 
some fragments of rocks, nearly concealed by the undergrowth, 
attested the place where a little less than ten years before, amidst 
the throng of thousands of spectators, the eloquent voice of Preston 
had cheered the hearts of his hearers with the bright promises of the 
future ; and where Polk and Elliott and Otey, and that galaxy of the 
fathers of the Church, had united to consecrate the spot to the 
Christian training of coming generations. 

“ Such were the aspects on the day of the opening. The following 
year (1869) gave visible signs of the life which began to revive in the 
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University. About roo students added their names to its rolls. Ip 
1870 the number swelled to nearly 200, and in 1871 and 1872 the 
average of pupils was over 23 

“This influx of numbers was accompanied by a corresponding 
development of resident population and of material prosperity ; unt] 
now the picture, which four years ago shone with so still, sombre, and 
feeble a light, flashes with the life and activity of a growing and pros. 
perous enterprise. First, additional dormitories for the students were 
built by the authorities of the University. Then came additional 
teaching rooms, and the chapel was enlarged and embellished. Aided 
by the liberality of Judge Gray, of Texas, a most comfortable and 
commodious grammar-school was built, capable of seating 130 to 140 
pupils. Handsome dwellings rose on all sides within the radius of 
half a mile of the chapel, until now we can count by the dozen cot- 
tages, halls, and houses, whose many lights on the summer evenings 
gleam through the trees and turn the quiet woods into a romantic 
picture. 

“At the village of Sewanee, where we lately had but one or two 
cabins, forty or fifty shops, stores, and dwellings are formed into 
streets, or perched upon the adjacent hills. 

“To the enterprise and devotion of one gentleman much of this 
wonderful development is due. Mr. Hayes, a citizen of New Jersey, 
devoted to the Church, of ample fortune earned by his own industry, 
was attracted by the fame of the undertaking and by the capabilities 
of the place. He leased some hundred acres of land from the Univer- 
sity, and planted it with fruit-trees and grape-vines. He brought out 
the machinery of a saw-mill, and has added to it other machinery for 
building purposes. He liberally supplied the lumber and wood-work 
necessary to the erection of houses, and invested his own capital 
wherever needed to aid and to stimulate others. He is now putting up 
his own dwelling ona beautiful height overlooking the great valley 
that stretches a thousand feet beneath to the west and_ north 
far away from the foot of the mountain, and with apparently 
unflagging interest he continues to prosecute the work before him. 
This is one of the answers vouchsafed to our early and continued 
prayers that Heaven might raise up a succession of benefactors to 
the University. 

“To render more precise the statement of the growth of the Uni- 
versity, let us turn now to facts and figures. Since the rst of January, 
1870, twenty-four dwelling-houses have been erected within: half a 
mile of the chapel; all ct these are neat and tasteful, and some of 
them handsome buildings. Ten of them are of the value of $5500 
and over, including their attachments of dormitories and outhouses ; 
seven are of the average value of $3000, and the remaining seven of 
the average value of $2000 each. ‘These do not include the buildings 
put up by the University. At and about the town of Sewanee there 
have been built one large stone store at a cost of $6000, and other 
stores, buildings, shops, and dwellings, to the number of between 
fifty and sixty, averaging in value, say $1000 each. ‘Taking the 
aggregate of buildings, improvements, stocks of goods, machinery, 
etc., introduced, it is safe to assert that $200,000 of capital have been 
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invested here in the past three years. This is surely most encour- 
aging. From a few scattered buildings, with a scanty population of 
fifty or sixty, we have grown into a town of one hundred buildings 
and a population of 7oo or 800 residents. Where there were a 
handful of scholars and two or three instructors, there is now a uni- 
versity with nine schools fully organised, teaching 230 pupils, with a 
faculty numbering in all fourteen professors and teachers. The 
accommodations that were replete with fifty or sixty pupils have 
expanded into ample room for three hundred. 

“Of the society thus thrown together here and charged with the 
personal care of these youths, it was well observed by a distinguished 
citizen of South Carolina, that it was only after a great social convul- 
sion upturning the order of society that such a community as this 
could be collected, where so much refinement of manner and gentle 
breeding, coupled with moral and Christian worth, have collected 
together for such a work. It is difficult to conceive of a community 
the social aspects of which could be more attractive to a man of 
intelligence and culture, especially to a Southern man whose heart 
has been bound up with the fortunes and the misfortunes of his 
native land. 

“What we most need now —and it is surely a modest aspiration — 
is a building or buildings of a permanent character to give the world 
assurance of our progress, and we need besides additions to our 
library and to our apparatus. If our friends will respond to the 
appeal of Bishop Quintard—or rather of the Board of Trustees, 
whose messenger he is— even in the limited sums needed for these 
purposes, he will not have worked in vain. The future of the Uni- 
versity is no longer doubtful; it is only a question as to its rate of 
progress. With the aid which the friends of the Church can give to 
it, without injury to themselves, its growth and expansion will be 
made rapid, and its sphere of usefulness correspondingly enlarged.” 

We now turn to a description of the site of the University, taking 
the main facts from the report of the Board to whom this important 
subject was confided in 1857, and as corroborated by our personal 
experience. The selection was made with grave deliberation. At a 
meeting held in July, 1857, at the Lookout Mountain, a committee of 
location was appointed, consisting of one trustee from each diocese, 
whose business it was made to examine all the suggested localities. 
Colonel Walter Gwynn, of the Blue Ridge Railway, was requested to 
organise a corps of civil engineers, with instructions to examine 
minutely every locality which might desire to present its claims. To 
a meeting held in Montgomery, November, 1857, the corps of engi- 
neers reported in full. Gentlemen from these respective localities 
were examined minutely as to their healthfulness, accessibility, climate, 
water, building materials, and centrality. ‘The trustees were heard ; 
it was resolved that no locality should be selected which did not 
receive a two-thirds vote. After a long balloting, SEWANEE was 
selected as combining more advantages than any locality which had 
been examined. Thi¥ selection must be considered in connection 
with the objects which the Southern dioceses had in view. Any 
locality, therefore, which would give anything like general satisfac- 
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tion, must occupy a central position, inclining as much as possible 
toward the West, where naturally lies the future growth of the Church, 
But it had to be central also in regard to salubrity. This limited the 
choice considerably, and confined it within an area extending from 
Atlanta, Georgia, to McMinnville, Tennessee, east and west, and from 
Knoxville to Huntsville, Alabama, north and south. Another point 
was, that for Southern boys the proper vacation of a university is 
the winter, when they can engage at home in out-door exercises and 
sports. To let them have these precious months, the university must 
be placed where the climate will permit them to apply themselves 
during the hot months of summer to their studies. Had there been 
within these limits a city of 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, combining 
with the refinement of large towns the facilities which cities afford 
for the conduct of life, and offering undoubted healthfulness, it 
probably would have been selected ; but no such city offered itself, 
It was unanimously agreed that it would be preferable to create a 
society around the University which should receive its tone from the 
University, and be in a measure dependent upon the institution. 
That this was a wise decision is shown by the fact that probably no 
more delightful society can be found during the summer months than 
at Sewanee, even now in the very youth of this great enterprise. 
Sewanee lies upon the elevated plateau of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, about 1900 feet above the level of the ocean, possessing a cli- 
mate equivalent to that of Flat Rock in North Carolina. It is above 
the level of all intermittent disease, and is abundantly blessed with 
the purest water flowing from under the sandstone capping of the 
Cumberland Ridge. It is covered thickly with excellent timber: oak, 
chestnut and walnut. It has all over the very best building stone, 
and can command by easy approach the limestones and marbles in 
which Tennessee abounds. It has coal mines at its very door ; supe- 
rior coal on the University domain itself, providing fuel at very reas- 
onable rates. There lies at its foot, connected with it by railway, one 
of the richest farming countries of the West. When a lowlander hears 
of a mountain location, he at once conceives of a lofty peak, covered 
over with rugged rocks, whose summit is to be reached by severe and 
toilsome labor. But this Cumberland plateau is not a series of rugged 
peaks, but a wide table-land, having upon its summit a level area of 
from two to twenty miles in width, upon which a railway runs for 
fifteen miles past the very doors of the University. When this 
summit has been reached, there spreads out before the eye an area 
with just enough undulation to make it picturesque, covered with 
large timber, with a rich underbrush of grass, and with springs of 
purest freestone water of great capacity, in one case of as much as one 
thousand gallons of water per hour. From this summit the visitor is 
delighted with scenes of unsurpassed beauty ; with points of the moun- 
tains running in fantastic shapes into the valleys like promontories 
into the ocean ; with wooded slopes stretching down into the culti- 
vated lands, and mingling the wildness of nature with the improve- 
ments of man ; with fat valleys rich with the bounties of Providence ; 
with an almost boundless horizon spreading away toward the far 
West. And these views vary at a hundred points of the University 
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lands ; for it is the peculiarity of this sandstone formation to break 
into gorges, and te open up new scenery at every turn, The soil is 
capable of producing the very best vegetables, specimens of which 
bear comparison with any in our city markets. The surrounding 
farmers are doing well, and on the same plateau, twelve miles distant 
from the University domain, has been established since 1868 the now 
progressive and flourishing Swiss colony in Grundy county, Tenn. 
This Cumberland plateau seems to have been formed by God for the 
benefit and blessing of the valley of the Mississippi and the cotton- 
growing regions of the Southern States. Forming the eastern limit 
of that immense valley, stretching, with that peculiar formation of a 
sandstone table-land, for one hundred miles across the State of Ten- 
nessee, easy of access at many points, it has already become the sum- 
mer resort of many distinguished Southern families of planters and 
merchants, who desire to recruit their families during the summer 
months, and are yet unwilling to be separated from their interests. 
The time is not distant when this whole plateau, as University 
Site now is, will be covered over with villas and colleges and water- 
ing-places, and will teem with the most refined society of the South 
and West. This will be the place of meeting of the South and West ; 
and Wilmington, Charleston, and Savannah will here shake hands 
with Mobile, New Orleans, Nashville, and Memphis, and cement the 
strong bond of mutual interest with the yet stronger ones of friend- 
ship and love. Sewanee is in connection by rail and telegraph with 
every portion of the South and West. The railway of the Sewanee 
Mining Company passes by the door of the University, and five miles 
from it, below in the valley, unites at Chowan Station (or Cowan Sta- 
tion) with the Chattanooga and Nashville Railway at the western end 
of the great tunnel which here pierces the Cumberland Mountains. 
All travellers from the valley of the Mississippi reach Sewanee by 
way of Nashville ; those from the Atlantic coast, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, by way of Atlanta and Chattanooga. The salubrity of the 
climate is beyond all question. It is free from fevers of all kinds ; it 
is above the region of cholera. The thermometrical range in summer 
seldom exceeds 80° ; and the winter climate is not nearly so severe 
as that of the Virginia and Northern colleges, to which our sons are 
still freely sent. One remarkable feature of this plateau is the dry- 
ness, which is evinced by the lack of lichens upon the trees, by the 
entire absence of moss or parasites living upon humidity, and by the 
freedom from decay of the fallen timber. After a tree has fallen for 
years, and the bark separates from it, it separates without any decay 
of either bark or wood. Pleurisy and pneumonia are almost unknown. 
But whatever may be the severity of the winter climate, it need not be 
encountered by the students. It is well known that October and No- 
vember are two of the most delicious months upon the plateaus; and 
the University vacation is so arranged as to dismiss the University 
about the middle of December, and allowing the usual period of vaca- 
tion, work is not resumed until the middle of March. So much for 
the location ; now one word on the organisation of the University. 
The Bishops of the ten Southern dioceses which originated this 
work, with ten clerical and twenty lay trustees, compose the Board of 
22 
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Trustees. A Chancellor, now the Rt. Rev. W. M. Green, Bishop of 
Mississippi ; a Vice-Chancellor, now General Josiah Gorgas, late 
Brigadier-General and Chief of the Artillery and Ordnance Depart- 
ments of the Confederate States army ; a Secretary to the Board of 
Trustees ; a Treasurer ; an Auditor ; a Comptroller ; a Commissioner 
of Buildings and Grounds ; a Registrar ; a Recorder and Mayor, con- 
stitute the administrative officers. The Vice-Chancellor, assisted by 
the Hebdomadal Board of Professors, are the academic authorities, 
The following schools are contemplated in the original statutes: 
1. Greek Language and Literature ; 2, Latin Language and Litera- 
ture ; 3. Mathematics ; 4. Physics; 5. Metaphysics ; 6. History and 
Archeology ; 7. Natural Sciences, with cabinets and garden of plants; 
8. Geology, Mineralogy and Palzontology; 9. Civil Engineering, 
Construction, Architecture and Drawing ; 10. Theoretical and Ex- 
perimental Chemistry ; 11. Chemistry, applied to agriculture and the 
arts ; 12. Theory and Practice of Agriculture, with Farm attached; 
13. Moral Science and the Evidences of the Christian Religion ; 14. 
English Language and Literature ; 15. French Language and Litera- 
ture ; 16. German Language and Literature ; 17. Spanish Language 
and Literature; 18. Italian Language and Literature; 19. Philo- 
sophy of Language ; 20. Rhetoric, Criticism, Elocution and Composi- 
tion; 21. American History and Antiquities; 22. Ethnology and 
Universal Geography ; 23. Astronomy (with Observatory) and Physi- 
cal Geography ; 24. Political Science, Political Economy, Statistics, 
Law of Nations, General Principles of Government and Constitution 
of the United States ; 25. Commerce and Trade, including the His- 
tory and Laws of Banking, Exchange, Insurance, Brokerage and 
Book-keeping ; 26. School of Theology; 27. Law; 28. Medicine; 
29. Mines and Mining; 30. Fine Arts. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) 7) 9» 10, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 23, 25, and 26 are now represented in the 
present organisation of chairs ; certainly a most gratifying exhibit in 
a term of four years. Those now existing will be enlarged. and those 
lacking created as soon as the growing resources of the establishment 
shall warrant, and strictly in accordance with the provisions of the 
original constitution. The degree of A. B. may be conferred on such 
as shall have passed the examination necessary for graduation in the 
schools of Moral Science and Evidences of Christianity, Greek, Latin 
and English Languages and Literature, Mathematics and Physics. 
The degree of A. M. is only conferred when in addition to the above 
the following have been absolved: Metaphysics, French, and any 
other Modern Language and Literature, Theoretical and Experi- 
mental Chemistry, Political Science, Rhetoric, Criticism, Elocution, 
and Composition. Fellowships are conferred on such Masters of Arts 
as have excelled in any one of the following schools: Greek, Latin, 
or English Language and Literature, Physics, Mathematics, Meta- 
physics, Chemis‘ry, or Natural Sciences. Each Fellow to have $500 
per annum, and suite of rooms free of rent for five years. Three 
fellows are to be elected every year. 

The University, while the school of the Church, is not a Church 
school in a sectarian or limited sense of the term. It was to be, 
according to the first conception of the great and noble Polk, open 
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to all Southern boys, of whatever denomination their parents might 
be. This was expressly proclaimed in Bishop Polk’s first appeal ; 
and with a broad and liberal spirit the Boards of Trustees before 
and since the war have given expression to this declaration at various 
times ; and the practical experience of the writer of these lines has 
shown him nothing to combat this idea. On the contrary, so well 
begin the aims of this institution to be appreciated over our country 
—‘this idea,” as Bishop Beckwith, of Georgia, has eloquently said, 
“of establishing a grand Universiiy here in the South to educate our 
own young men and prepare them to develop the resources of the 
country, to unite religion ard science in the training of our future rulers,” — 
that young men from other denominations and from other lands are 
already enjoying the healthful mental and bodily training which it 
offers. The distinguishing traits, to our mind, of this University will 
be in the future — and they are so to a great extent already — height 
and breadth of scholarship, moral and physical strength of its 
graduates ; and we add, not as the least important feature; a healthful 
and strict, and at the same time just and parental, discipline, such 
as will in vain be sought in any American institution with which we 
are acquainted. What our American boys and men lack is not so 
much opportunity for learning — these are attainable and widespread 
over our country, good and very good —but to have instilled into 
them from early youth that veneration of and obedience to authority 
and exalted work of which we have not the remotest idea, but which 
above all distinguishes the great Church Universities of England and 
the great Continental schools. This veneration is the very corner- 
stone of what we most need for the perpetuation of our political 
faith and the maintenance of a Southern civilisation — conservatism. 
At a time when political and moral barriers are seen falling on all 
sides, those who think they bear still in their bosom the slightest care 
for the future of this Southern country, should bestir themselves to 
re-establish obedience at home and aid all those who earnestly strive 
to replant it ‘n our schools and universities. We believe, even were 
the present and future advantages of this University of the South 
as low, in point of scholarship, as we know them to be high, that, 
with its present incomparable system of discipline, it would still 
achieve one of its chief aims: of sending out into the world high- 
toned, strong and physically well-trained young gent/emen; young 
gentlemen not in a mere conventional phrase, persons who have not 
the first attribute of a young gentleman about them, but really and 
truly young gentlemen, such as a Washington or a Chief-Justice 
Marshall would have understood by that term. ‘Those who feel an 
interest in these questions — and what honest parent does not ?— we 
may safely counsel to go and see; since a sojourn of but a few days 
at the University of the South will amply corroborate whatever in 
favor we may have said of this youngest, but most promising of all 


Southern Universities. 
F. SCHALLER. 

















‘ETIENNE.* 
By EpMoND ABOUT. 


(Translated for The Southern Magazine.] 





HE three following months glided away as swiftly as the last 

day of vacation. Etienne and his wife might rise never so 

early, night always came upon them unawares ; they had not even 
had time to breathe. “Another day gone!” Hortense would 
exclaim. “One day less to live, and life is so beautiful with 

ou!” 
. Advantage had been taken of their Jong stay in the city to correct 
the style of certain buildings, and to put the two wings of the chateau 
again in harmony with the main building. Terraces were made in 
the park, winding paths marked out, the water bounded by fresh turfs, 
and a parterre laid out, swarded, and planted with flowers. There 
only remained to alter the interior, as in the city, but in an entirely 
different spirit. Every season has its comforts, and the beauty of a 
country residence consists in its affording full scope for the special 
pleasures of summer. There should be little or no tapestry ; the walls 
and ceilings should be painted in oil colors, with pretty floors of 
larch, which should be scrubbed every day; the furniture strong 
rather than soft ; no carved or silk work or rich colors, but space, air, 
and light in abundance. Let there be as many rooms as possible, for 
one may anticipate sudden irruptions, but with the greatest sim- 
plicity in each ; the guests use them only for sleeping and dressing ; 
the only luxury to offer them here is a superabundance of linen and 
water. The whole ground-floor should properly be unappropriated 
territory, being open to all. The parlors, the dining-room, the 
pantry, which should be an unfailing cupboard, the billiard-room, the 
library, the hunting-hall, and the kitchen, should all be on the same 
floor, so that one can walk about comfortably without having even a 
door to open. All the rooms should be flagged, except the parlors, 
where one might take a fancy to dance some evening or other ; the 
kitchen should be spacious enough to admit of ten hunters and their 
dogs drying themselvgs under the mantel-shelf at the same time, and 
clean enough to admit of the fashionable ladies of the chateau going 
there to make a plum-pudding or half a hundred pancakes, if such 
should be their pleasure. In this hospitable spirit Etienne directed 
the transformation of Bellombre, doing little for show, scarcely any- 
thing for his own comfort, immensely much for the comfort of his 
uests. 

. For years past Monsieur and Madame Célestin had been in the 
habit of spending their summers at Bellombre. The colossal woman 





*Entered according to Act of Cogn, in the year 1873, by Turnbull Brothers, in the 
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exercised control over the expenses, the ex-notary kept his eye on the 
vintage ; both, in their leisure time, would play a formidable game of 
piquet with the curé of Saint Maurice. The good Hortense, mindful 
of everything, reflected that these worthy people might be somewhat 
frightened by the elegant and gay amusements of September. She 
found a way of isolating without excluding them, so that they 
might not be constrained to amuse themselves any longer than they 
wished. A summer-house, formerly occupied by the keeper, and 
lying detached on the edge of the park, some twenty yards from the 
village and forty from the parsonage, was fitted up for their sole use. 
Hortense forgot neither the tastes of the old people, nor their habits 
nor their fancies ; they were surrounded with numerous relics speaking 
to them of Bersac senior; and, to spare the gnome’s self-love, 
Etienne wrote to him with his own hand: “ Bellombre belongs to you, 
my dear brother-in-law ; we merely have the occupancy of it, which 
we shall always be happy to share with you. But we expect a 
number of guests, who, I fear, will be rather noisy, for they are 
almost all younger than you or 1. Whenever you desire to sleep in 
quiet, at a distance from the piano of the ladies and the blasts of the 
gentiemen, remember that you have all to yourself the inclosure and 
summer-house of Hazelwood. Madame Etienne reserves to herself 
but a single right in connection with this little property: it is to pay 
you her respects, and to have carried thither anything which may 
conduce to your enjoyment. It is needless to add that your apart- 
ment remains yours, and that two covers will always be laid for you at 
the chateau.” Célestin thanked the author with visible emotion. 
“You treat me,” he said, “like a great spoiled child.” ‘Honor to 
whom honor is due!” replied Hortense; “and we are so entirely 
happy that our hearts yearn to give others joy.” 

Autumn was one continual féte. Hunting, the vintage, excursions, 
improvised balls, games of every description, a marriage projected 
during a boating trip, excellent fishing in a neighboring pond, and a 
hundred other diversions which I do not remember, kept the com- 
pany merry to the middle of November. Guests departed, returned, 
forgot themselves in the whirl of pleasure, tore themselves away, 
went back to their occupations, and one fine morning were at the 
park-gate again, their arrival wholly unexpected. It was a perpetual 
going to and fro between the city and the chateau ; the servants spent 
half their time carrying hither and thither new toilets and head-gears, 
for the ladies vied with each other in elegance, whilst each gentleman 
strove to excel in good-humor and stout appetite. 

It was found, upon calculation, that the whole fashionable world 
of the city had, during the season, filed by under the plane-trees of 
Bellombre. Now, unalloyed pleasures leave you gay for some time 
after ; to the splendor of brilliant days succeeds a pleasing twilight. 
A single ball or promenade sometimes suffices to put the province in 
good spirits. What with fun, laughter, and closer acquaintanceship, 
a feeling of universal kindliness spreads from one soul to the other, 
like a honey or milk spot ; the desire to continue the féte, or to get 
up another, fills every mind and quickens generous impulses; the 
question is who shall return his neighbors the kind welcome he has 
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received. There are no longer any misers or cross-grained persons ; 
corks fly spontaneously ; tightly-locked strong-boxes open of them- 
selves in the middle of the night, and the crowns dance in a circle 
around the room. These periods of pleasure are prolonged by the 
force of things, in consequence of the first impetus and the acquired 
gaiety. Ask the old inhabitants of the province ; there is not one in 
a thousand but will tell you: “We had a splendid time in such and 
such a year, and also the year after.” 

The small capital where the Count de Giboyeux bore sway was a 
scene of merriment for three months, thanks to the inauguration of 
Bellombre. The following winter was one series of balls and dinner 
parties ; the theatre was so well patronised that the manager, to his 
great astonishment, did not fail. They lengthened out the winter, 
hastening the amusements of autumn as much as possible. There 
was no dull season for the votaries of pleasure. 

Bellombre again saw within its walls all the guests of the past year, 
and several others besides. The fame of the chateau had spread to 
a distance ; it was tested and admitted within the circumference of 
more than fifty miles that the most generous lord, the happiest hus- 
band, the gayest talker, the freest drinker, the most accomplished 
horseman, the most successful hunter, and the best fellow in the 
world was M. Etienne, the converted man of letters. His beauty and 
his obstinate dandyism scared away neither prudes nor jealous men — 
something incredible. They knew him, they saw him enamored of 
his wife, and too happy to desire or regret the least thing. 

If once in a while the reading of a letter or newspaper, the criticism 
of some new work, the announcement of a five-act comedy, the praise 
of an unknown young author, would make him melancholy for a quarter 
of an hour, Hortense was the only one who saw it, and the gentle 
creature unbosomed herself to no one, not even to him. She did 
marvel at times that a great writer like Etienne should not have written 
aught for more than two years. The fact is he did not even answer 
the letters of his friends; and but for this memorandum-book, into 
which he threw a few lines now and then, one would have supposed 
that he was afraid of writing-paper. She made all possible excuses 
for him. “He is resting,” she thought. “After the exhausting work 
which preceded our marriage, two years of recreation are not too much 
perhaps. And then he loves me so fondly! I occupy his whole mind 
as well as his heart; could another thought find room there without 
partially dislodging me? All is well as it is.” 

The fashionable people who frequented his house did not even ask 
themselves why he was no longer a man of letters. It seemed quite 
natural to them for a man to stop writing plays or novels as soon as 
he had wherewithal to live and cut a figure. Now-a-days literature 
is regarded as a business, like everything else. Whois to blame? I 
know not; perhaps the literary and dramatic societies who fill the 
newspapers with their commodities. Why then should a person 
amenable to the tribunal of commerce, a dealer in written paper at so 
much per line, continue his business after having acquired wealth? 
Distinguished tailors retire when they have made a fortune, and so do 
stock-brokers. Some exceptional individuals, who write without being 
forced to do so, are a source of astonishment to the province. 
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Not that true talent is less admired there than at Paris. The young 
people of the capital considered it an honor to live in the same city 
with Etienne. They pointed out his mansion to strangers, they bought 
his books and humbly carried them to him that he might sign his name 
on the fly-leaf; public opinion placed him even above M. Laricot, a 
former cattle-dealer, who was, however, three times as rich and no 
prouder. 

Upon learning that he had fixed the day for his arrival in the city, 
the committee of the theatre, composed of nine or ten young men of 
fashion, arranged a celebration in his honor. They solicited the 
manager to mount his drama of Si/va, and five new scenes were 
ordered for the occasion. All the citizens agreed among themselves 
to keep the secret and give him a surprise ; /’/mpartial, which he 
took at Bellombre, refrained from announcing the play. The wife of 
the receiver-general invited the Etiennes to dinner under the pretext 
that moving prevented their giving a party. They entertained the 
hero of the celebration so well that he went to the theatre, seated 
himself with Hortense in the first tier of a proscenium box, and saw 
the curtain rise without observing that the hall was crammed and 
flooded with light. It was not before the tenth cue that he turned to 
his wife and said: 

“ But what the deuce are they playing?” 

“ Silva, my love.” 

“Did you know it?” 

“Slightly.” 

“This is treachery! We cannot remain here without covering our- 
selves with ridicule.” 

“You were not present at the performance of your pieces in Paris, 
then?” 

“Never conspicuously ; and besides people were not acquainted 
with me as they are here. Let us go!” 

“And affront all the good people who are applauding you so very 
heartily? Listen! Besides the box is full, and our best friends are 
holding you a prisoner.” 

He was furious, but what could he do? Having pondered well, he 
resolved to profit by the occasion to hear his play and pass judgment 
upon himself. 

Silva is a well-constructed drama, a little too oratorical perhaps, 
but developed with a firm hand and full of pathetic situations. It 
was not Etienne’s first work, but it was his first success. The play 
when new was represented forty times, answering to a hundred at the 
present day. 

The troupe of this town, which was not one of the worst, sur- 
passed itself on this occasion, sustained and carried away, as it were, 
by the sympathy of the audience. The latter applauded even the 
least excellent passages ; they wept, they used their handkerchiefs, 
they cried: “Long live Etienne!” The number of persons in the 
box occupied by the author never grew less for one moment; friends 
and flatterers besieged the door between the acts. “Oh, my love,” 
said the good Hortense, “how I thank you for staying! This is the 
most beautiful day of my life. Thank God! I shall not die without 
having delighted in your glory !” 
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“ Happily it is over,” he replied ; “ we are rid of it.” 

He was mistaken. The curtain had just fallen amid bursts of 
applause, tears, and shouts; but not one spectator stirred from his 
seat. The stage-manager having given three raps, the orchestra exe- 
cuted a triumphal march, and a bust of Etienne was exposed to view, 
surrounded by the actors in costume and other artists in black. A 
trap-door opened to the right of the spectators, and an actress 
appeared, clad in white, her brow encircled with a golden laurel- 
wreath. With a voice of emotion she recited a sort of dithyramb, 
ground out by a professor of the third form, which may be thus inter- 
preted: “I, a city of thirty-five thousand souls, am the capital of the 
department where M. de Giboyeux flourishes ; I this day solemnly 
adopt the illustrious author of Sé/va, and of such, such, and such a 
work, of which there is a paraphrased enumeration.” And con- 
cluding : 

“Honor to thy works which our country adorn! 
Honor to thy kindness the poor ever shown! 


Honor to the future! Honor to hope! 
The future is thine, and hope is our own!” 


How the parquette applauded! And how the handkerchiefs waved 
the whole length of the galleries! And the shower of bouquets upon 
the plaster-bust which the young artiste, by a sudden or premeditated 
inspiration, crowned, to the detriment of her own brow! The whole 
audience turned towards Etienne with as much admiration, gratitude, 
and love as if he had saved the country within a few hours. As for 
him, he rushed headlong through the crowd of the obsequious, with 
Hortense in tow. Having gained the exit, he leaped into his car- 
riage and returned, muttering: “The fools! the blockheads! ‘The 
future is thine!’ I understand now why Charles IX. and all the 
others fired upon the people. Never did more stupid game provoke 
ashot. This play, it is childish! College declamation— puppets of 
the golden age! I have made some progress since then. If I only 
wished! if I applied myself to the task! A new kind of drama is 
to be created —I feel it, I possess it; but when? how? I am an 
astronomer at the bottom of a pit ; good-night, ye stars!” 

Hortense embraced him on the way, pretending not to have heard 
him ; but a fortnight after the performance of .Si/va she feigned sulki- 
ness, tried to pick quarrels about nothing, and finally said to her 
husband : “ You are not a man of your word ; it was agreed that we 
should go to Paris every winter, and now one would say that you take 
pleasure in burying me in the depths of the provinces. So I have 
made a coup détat; we leave on the evening of the day after to- 
morrow, and we have rented a small furnished house in the Rue 
Bayard for the winter season. Rebel, if you dare, you wicked man! ” 

The most ingenious man in the world has less ingenuity than his 
wife. Etienne naively confessed the wrong he had done, and replied 
that he himself sighed from time to time for the unwholesome air of 
Paris. 

I accidentally met them the day after their arrival. It was toward 
the end of November, on one of those half-sunny days which make 
all Paris run to the Bois de Boulogne. They were walking along the 
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margin of the lake, while their two-horse coupé was following behind. 
Etienne did not throw himself upon my neck, and he forgot to speak 
to me familiarly, thank Heaven! but he welcomed me very cordially, 
presented me to his wife, appointed a day for me to call, and gave me 
his address. I had time enough to remark that he had grown neither 
fat nor gray. 

It was soon known in the world of letters that he had returned to 
Paris. The newspapers which pique themselves upon being well 
informed announced that he had brought with him a novel, a comedy 
in verse, a drama, and a study of provincial life in two volumes. He 
had read his comedy in such and such a drawing-room, such’ and 
such a publisher had bought the novel, such and such periodicals 
were contending for the possession of the famous studies. All these 
accounts, said to be derived from a good source, contradicted one 
another, purposely it seemed ; I wished to satisfy my mind concerning 
the matter, and asked the author himself upon my first visit. “Bah!” 
he replied, “let them talk ; all people must live. You alone know that 
I have not written a word. It was a bargain concluded before my 
flight into the province, and I am fulfilling my engagements with a 
fidelity which costs me no effort. Good fortune has rendered me 
slothful with indulgence, like Figaro.” 

Madame Etienne was present at this conversation ; I thought I 
read in her eyes a good deal of astonishment, some uneasiness, and 
a lively curiosity which shunned expression. For my part, I tried 
hard to comprehend how a man so richly gifted could surrender 
himself to a living death. Whatever efforts he might make to prove 
his indifference, I did not believe him sincerely dissevered from glory. 

His house was open to ail eminent men in the world of art and 
letters ; he gave luxurious dinners and entertainments, where wit was 
freely expended. Two or three times, after some brilliant thrusts 
which gained him a victory over the most acute, I saw his eyes light 
up with pride. He seemed to say: “If I only would!” But almost 
at the same instant a cloud passed over his beautiful brow, reminding 
me that the poor man had renounced the right to wish. 

To the world, which stops at the surface of things, Etienne appeared 
to enjoy himself hugely. He attended all the parties with Hortense. 
He did not miss one of the official balls, which were numerous that 
winter. Invitations poured in; they appeared in three or four 
drawing-rooms the same evening; the managers sent them box- 
tickets, and their servants were sick with a surfeit of concerts. 

I remember sitting behind them at the first performance of a work 
of Augier’s. Etienne laughed, admired, applauded, and suffered. 
“This is the true comedy,” he said, “satirical comedy. What lashes! 
they cut deep into the flesh. However, I am meditating something 
different, and if ever an opportunity — But what am I thinking of? 
There is need of me, forsooth!” 

Several theatrical managers, allured by the reports in the news- 
papers, made him magnificent proposals ; the supply of good works 
in the Paris market was already less than the demand. But he got as 
angry as a retired grocer to whose chateau one should go to buy a 
sou’s worth of pepper. I no longer recollect what impressario it was 
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who, on leaving Etienne’s house, said: “They contend. that country 
air is soothing, and here I have just seen a chap whom planting 
cabbages has made as nervous as a guitar.” He for a long time 
refused to see Bondidier, his publisher, whom he had esteemed for 
many years, and who owed him money. “If I receive him,” thought 
he, “he will speak to me of my books, and, perhaps, inform me that 
they do no more reading in Paris.” 

At last, however, he called upon the worthy man, who had put 
himself to the trouble more than a dozen times without meeting him. 
M. Bondidier paid him a considerable sum, but did not dissemble 
that there was a falling off in the sale. “It is a law,” he said, 
“which all my brother publishers have remarked: people insensibly 
forsake the authors who forsake themselves; they read those less 
and less who write no longer. When one works much, every publica- 
tion causes its predecessors to become better known ; I have seen a 
whole stock of unsaleable books, condemned to reduction in price, 
threatened with tearing up, rise of a sudden: the author had com- 
pelled the world’s attention by sending forth a new work. Yours 
have an intrinsic value and an excellence of construction which will 
always be recognised ; but they will sell slowly and fall into relative 
oblivion until the day when— I do not wish to sadden you, but 
true authors like you get full justice only the day after their death. 
Ah! if you had listened to me! That ¥ean Moreau, of which we 
talked so often at your house and mine, would have marked the 
culminating point of your career. You alone, of all our contem- 
poraries, are able to write this book, the success of which is guar- 
anteed by universal expectation. Consider, the novel of the Second 
Empire is unwritten! The world desires it, calls for it, hopes for it, 
wishing that it may come before the political crisis which will again 
throw light literature far into the background. can Moreau, as I 
understand it, and as you have conceived it, will put you in a class 
by yourself. I do not say that it will place you above Madame Sand 
or Mérimée, Balzac or Stendhal ; but it will bring out in relief the 
traits peculiarly your own. You will be the winnower of our time, 
the man who beats our politics, finances, systems, prejudices, repe- 
sentative types, good and bad manners, with a strong but gentle 
hand, separating the chaff from the wheat. After writing such a 
work, you would enter the Academy without debate, as a ball enters 
the mark. I should publish your complete works, in octavo for 
libraries, in 18mo for popular reading, and will insure you a second 
harvest of glory such as you would never in your life have obtained 
without the success of $ean Moreau!” 

The old. publisher’s eloquence affected Etienne profoundly. He 
returned home much moved, embraced Hortense, and said to her: 

“Would you be very angry with me if I wrote a book?” 

“T, my love?” 

“Yes, you.” 

“T should be the happiest and proudest of women. I have long 
been thinking and asking myself why you write no longer. I feared 
that the world might accuse me of wholly monopolising you, of 
wasting your finest years to serve my happiness ; but I did not dare 
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to say anything, Etienne, because you are the master and I am your 
maid.” 

“Then what is this that old fool of a Bersac has been telling me?” 

“Célestin?” 

“Ofcourse, He made me swear by your head, or little less, not to 
print another line.” 

“In the newspapers, yes ; he had frightened me of the newspapers 
on account of those battles, you know, and of those blotches which 
are worse than sword-thrusts. But a book! a book by you, which 
will be read, admired, quoted everywhere! My heart beats high at 
the thought of our seeing it together in the windows. You must dedi- 
cate it to me, do you hear? I want posterity to know the name of an 
ignorant little creature, with a feeble mind, but who divined your 
worth, and consecrated her life to you.” 

Etienne’s countenance beamed with joy. In his transports he im- 
parted to his wife the substance of the novel, sketched its outlines, 
dwelt upon the principal episodes, and wandered off into a thousand 
details which seemed divine to the humble fanatic. ‘ We will never 
stir from Paris again,” she said. “I love Paris, a little because it 
was there we met, and still more because it has just restored you to 
yourself.” 

“Nay, my darling ; spring is near, and it were better to return to 
Bellombre. How often have I walked there, musing on this book 
which would never appear. There I shall again find a thousand 
ideas hanging from the branches of the trees, as the soft wool of a 
flock of sheep is caught in the bushes by the roadside.” 

Their trunks were packed, and they prepared to take leave of old 
and new friends. Etienne did not deny himself the pleasure of telling 
us that he was going to set to work again, and that ¥ean Moreau would 
be finished in a year. I, who remembered all, could not believe my 
ears. “So you have tamed Célestin Bersac?” I asked. 

“The poor man never dreamed of restraining my liberty. It was a 
misunderstanding ; errors go for nothing.” 

A few of the faithful, of whom I was one, tendered him a farewell 
dinner on the evening before his departure. The cloth happened to 
be spread in the same hall of the Café Anglais where we had supped 
together some years previous. He amused himself drawing a com- 
parison, and gave me one of those looks, full of meaning, which be- 
longed to him alone. I proposed a long toast, too long perhaps, to 
the success of ¥ean Moreau. Some of the company suppressed a 
yawn, but two tear-drops hung upon Hortense’s beautiful black eye- 
lashes. 

Twenty-four hours later they dined privately in the great dining-hall 
of Bellombre. Etienne made it a point of honor to begin ean 
Moreau the same evening. He wrote only five lines, for he had re- 
tired late the evening before, and the journey had somewhat fatigued 
him ; but those five lines were equal to laying the foundation-stone. 
The difficult thing in art is to apply one’s self to a task ; whatever is 
begun may be looked upon as half finished. 

The fact is that he dashed off the first two chapters in six weeks ; 
the three following ones were completed between the thirtieth of April 
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and the thirty-first of May ; this being one-fourth of the book. The 
Bersacs again took possession of Hazelwood about the beginning of 
June. They had their daughter-in-law and her two children with 
them. George had recently shifted to the marines, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and was on his way to Cochin-China. Célestin 
feared that he would die without ever seeing his dear son again ; the 
grief of separation, added to the fatigues of old age, caused him visibly 
to decline. They exerted themselves to divert and console him; 
Etienne treating him with all the more consideration because he was 
worried by scruples, and because he felt ill at ease in the presence of 
the aged original. One evening when they had succeeded in cheer- 
ing him up a little, he said to him: “ A piece of news for you, my dear 
Monsieur Bersac. I am at work.” 

“T congratulate you. Idleness is the mother of vice.” 

“ But guess upon what. A novel!” 

“T hope it will amuse Madame Etienne.” 

“ And the public likewise,” put in Hortense. 

“TI believe you are mistaken, my dear. The public cannot be 
amused by a book which they will not get to read ; and, if my memory 
serves me, Monsieur Etienne, in marrying you, interdicted himself 
from henceforth publishing anything.” 

Etienne turned slightly pale. “ But,” he said, “I can revoke an in- 
terdiction pronounced by myself.” 

“Yes, if you have no obligation toward any one but yourself.” 

They spoke of other things, and a quarter of an hour afterwards 
Etienne returned to his work. 

Every time the remembrance of Célestin drew off his attention, he 
would make a gesture as of one brushing away a fly. “And what,” 
he murmured, “ what would the world say if I sacrificed my future to 
the manias of an old fool?” 

The original plan of Yean Moreau was discarded ; he formed an- 
other and much broader one, allowing more space to the province. 
All the types which he had observed since his marriage, the Bersacs 
themselves, entered into the outline and there stood prominently forth. 
He worked at least four hours a day, but not above six. Inspiration 
never absolutely failed him, yet his ideas came faster at one time than 
another. Sometimes he would work from morning to evening upon 
half a page, sometimes he filled three sheets with his bold, regular 
writing, always distinct, and recalling the beautiful autographs of the 
17th century. There were few erasures; the practice he had ac- 
quired in writing enabled him to cast his thoughts like a metal in 
fusion. He had never prepared two manuscripts of the same book, 
or borrowed the copyist’s hand, and every one of his works went in a 
lump to the printer’s. 

Hortense, who watched him with maternal anxiety, wondered to see 
that Yean Moreau possessed without absorbing him. In proportion 
as he advanced in his book, ideas for a novel, a comedy, and even a 
vaudeville, came thronging upon his mind. He threw upon paper 
more than twenty plans without interrupting his great work. 

Strange to say, he had never had more time. He found oppor- 
tunities to reply to the letters of friends, and even of persons 
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indifferent to him; he wrote through thick and thin. His pen cut 
and his inkstand full, it required no further effort. 

His temper of mind seemed more even, his spirits more cheerful, 
his heart more tender than in those days of fullest leisure and abso- 
lute repose. He lavished affection upon his wife ; far from desiring 
to shut himself up in his study like so many others, he insisted on the 
house being thrown open, attracting people and making all around 
him gay. He could be seen at table, at the chase, at the rural 
promenades, more lively, merry and brilliant than ever. He was 
again the potent, many-sided being, ready for anything, whom I had 
admired, not without a little fear, the evening of our first meeting ; 
yet he never saw Célestin but an imperceptible cloud would darken 
his good humor. 

One day, being alone with the octogenarian, he said to him very 
plainly: ‘* My dear sir, the book is progressing, and I give you notice 
that it will appear.” 

“ Much good may it do you, sir!” 

“Tn a word, confess that its publication will not injure you.” 

“The question is not about me. Man has the choice between good 
and evil here on earth.” 

“Give me your opinion frankly. Do you think that prior to my 
marriage I entered into any engagement toward you?” 

“Yes ; but what do you care for that?” 

“T care a good deal, confound it!” 

“The world is at your feet ; you have no need of the esteem of a 
poor old man like me.” 

“Very fine! I desire to be esteemed by everybody, without excep- 
tion, my dear sir! For an engagement to be valid, it must be 
founded upon reason. If I had asked Hortense’s hand of you, and 
you had made your conditions, I should hold them inviolable, however 
absurd they might be; but my wife was dependent on no one when 
she chose me. Is this so?” 

“T confess it is.” 

“You came and told me that she was frightened of the newspapers, 
and I, dropping with fatigue from excessive work, replied that I had 
more than enough of literature. Do you call that an oath?” 

“If you are quite sure of not swearing, my dear sir, you ought to 
feel perfectly easy.” 

“T do not. You see that I am vexed. If you were just, you would 
remember all we have done for you of our own free will, and say one 
word, one single word, which would set me at ease.” 

“You acknowledge then that I have a right to hold you to your 
promise or release you?” 

“No!” 

“ Very well.” 

* But supposing I did?” 

“You would give me the alternative between distressing you and 
taking upon myself the responsibility for a publication contrary to 
my ideas, pernicious to morals, and certainly disrespectful to the 
majesties of heaven and earth. This is why, my dear sir, you will do 
well to consult yourself only. I have no means of compelling you. 
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If the oath you took in my presence now appears onerous, you can 
violate it with impunity, and even reap some profit and some earthly 
lory.” 

. ae was exasperated. He approached this flighty, dull and 
inert being from a hundred sides ; neither kind treatment, prayers, 
nor reasons were able to prevail with him. As the knights in the 
legends weary themselves with cleaving in twain a pale phantom, so 
he spent his strength against this inertness. However, he finished 
his book. 

It took him a little longer than he expected. He wrote the first 
word on the seventeenth of March and put the final stop on the third 
of September. This piece of news was received at Paris, and the 
well-informed papers announced that ean Moreau was in press, 
although the manuscript was still at Bellombre. 

During the summer, Célestin, having been seized with the bron- 
chitis, came near dying, and a certain individual had taken a lively 
interest in the progress of the disease ; but the cursed old fellow 
recovered, and grew not a whit more pliant. When Etienne perceived 
that death would not come to his aid, he besought Madame Bersac’s 
support, imploring the bearded woman in behalf of poor Fean Moreau. 
Célestin appeared to relent ; he promised to authorise the printing 
after the book had been read, expurgated and endorsed by six re- 
spectable persons, the choice of whom he reserved to himself. This 
was re-establishing censorship, neither more nor Jess. The author 
burst into a fit of laughter, and there negotiation stopped. 

The most beautiful day in Hortense’s life was the day her dear 
husband, having re-read ean Moreau from beginning to end and 
made the final corrections, placed the manuscript in her hands, and 
said: “ Here, my love, you have the best production of my brain. 
No doubt I shall write other things, but I do not feel capable of any- 
thing better. Take this book. I do not present it to you, for it was 
yours before its birth. To you I owe the leisure and happiness of 
which it is the fruit.” 

It was eleven o’clock at night. All the guests at Bellombre were 
sleeping as one sleeps only in the country after hunting. Etienne 
went to bed, and Hortense seated herself by his side and begged 
permission to read one chapter. She read two, three, so many that 
Etienne fell asleep. He awoke several times and found the lamp 
still burning brightly. “Go to sleep, dearest,” he said. 

“Presently, my love. It is not late, and I am so happy.” 

In the morning about eight o’clock he stretched out one of his 
arms, opened his eyes, and discovered that he was alone in the large 
bed. His second thought was for the manuscript he had entrusted to 
his wife ; Yean Moreau was no longer there. He rang the bell for 
the chambermaid. ‘Where is Madame?” he asked. 

“It is a good hour, Sir, since Madame went out.” 

“With a book? a packet having the shape of a book?” 

“Yes, Sic.” 

** Did she go into the park?” 

“No, sir; she went to the village. But here is my mistress.” 
Hortense threw herself upon her husband’s neck. “I have read it 
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through,” she said. “I did not close my eyes ; it was impossible to 
tear myself away from your book. How excellent it is! How true! 
How beautiful! You are right, Etienne; it is your masterpiece ; still 
more, it is yourself!” 

“What have you done with it?” 

“Do you think me a woman who would lose what she holds dearest ? 
No, my love, you may ease your mind.” 

“ You have locked up the manuscript?” 

“Securely. Never doubt.” 

“ With what a strange look you say that!” 

“You perceive, then, that I spoke falsely? So much the better ; I 
am satisfied. Your wife cannot conceal anything from you, even 
though it were for a great good. You will approve what I have done, 
I am sure of it.” 

“ But speak!” 

“ Nay, if you frighten me I shall be unable to say anything. Your 
disputes with my brother-in-law, his opposition, your scruples, the 
misunderstanding between you, have caused me pain and excited my 
pity. I never doubted your right, but I sometimes asked myself 
whether it would not be cruel to afflict the poor old man. The 
perusal of ¥ean Moreau inspired me with a heroic resolution. It is 
morally impussible for an intelligent being to object to the publica- 
tion of such a book after having read it. I went to Célestin’s, and I 
said to himi: ‘ Read and judge us!’ 

“Unfortunate woman! My clothes! Shall I be in time?” 

“What do you fear?” 

“Everything. It will be mydeath. I feel that it will be impossible 
for me to re-write the work. And I never thought of taking a copy!” 

He hastened away. 

Célestin Bersac was sitting in front of the summer-house of Hazel- 
wood, dancing one of his grandchildren upon his knee. ‘ Monsieur 
Etienne,” he said, “ your visit does me great honor. May I trouble 
you to walk in? You appear agitated ; I trust nothing has happened 
to Madame since she left us half-an-hour ago?” 

“ Ah! then you admit that she has been here this morning.” 

“Of course. She brought a certain little work, which she deigned 
to submit to me for my humble appreciation.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Tn the house, I think, if it has not flown away.” 

Etienne breathed more freely. “ Sir,” he said, “you will have the 
kindness to return me those sheets. You shall read them, I swear it ; 
but in a few days, when the manuscript, of which I have ao copy, has 
been transcribed.” 

“ At your service.” 

The little old man restored the child to its mother’s arms, and 
entered the house followed by Etienne. The two stopped in a sort of 
drawing-room, where, from the wall, Bersac senior in his judicial robe 
looked down, as if counting and appraising at a just valuation the old 
arm-chairs of Bellombre. “It was here, Sir,” said Célestin, “that I 
received Madame’s visit. I do not know exactly where I put the 
waste paper you speak of; but by dint of looking— No, in faith! 
the manuscript is not here. Did you value it much?” 
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“ More than my life!” 

“TJ am very sorry your sheets are gone. Do you wish to search the 
house?” 

Etienne coldly replied : “ It is unnecessary ; your word will suffice, 
Only declare upon the honor —” 

“Upon whose honor? Mine or yours? You have taught me the 
value of a word of honor.” 

The poet asked himself whether it would not be best to make short 
work and strangle this old monster. Célestin divined his thoughts, 
and said: “I am eighty years of age, my dear Sir. My son is at 
Saigon, and you will hardly go that far to begin a quarrel with him, 
The courts: they might perhaps sentence me to pay damages in the 
sum of two or three thousand francs. Act as shall seem to you most 
advantageous and most honorable.” 

“What harm have I done you?” 

“Scarcely any. You derided me at Paris in enticing away a per- 
son whom I watched night and day ; you possess a fortune belonging 
of right to me, and a wife whom I destined for my son. You are the 
cause that George, my only love, made but a poor marriage, and that 
perhaps he will die in a remote corner of the earth. You are young, 
tall, and handsome ; I am old, small, and ugly ; you have met with 
nothing but success, I have met with vexations only ; you have been 
crowned with laurels on a stage where I was pelted with apples: in 
truth, I should be very unjust did I not love you with all my heart.” 

“ But your religion prohibits hatred and revenge ; it condemns theft, 
and yet you have stolen from me the work of my life.” 

“The Church has never prohibited the destruction of bad books. I 
am a man who would have forgiven all, if you had kept on good terms 
with us.” 

“Then you have destroyed —” 

“Nothing, my dear Sir; your sheets arelost. Shall we both search 
for them again?” 

Etienne felt that he was going mad, and, fearful of committing a 
crime, he fled from the house. He reached the chateau in time for 
breakfast, and dressed as carefully as usual. Hortense was uneasy, 
but he did his best to reassure her. Some of the guests think they 
recollect that he ate gluttonously, and spoke much during the dessert, 
the thread of his thoughts breaking every now and then. About two 
o’clock he went out on horseback, and did not return. They looked 
for him the whole night,through, but in vain. The anguish of his wife 
was heartrending. 

Whilst they were searching the rivers, ponds, and forests of the 
neighborhood, he entered my chamber at eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing. He appeared to me profoundly sad, but rational. “I was 
born,” he said, “to produce always, like all true artists. This long 
idleness which they imposed upon me has, unknown to myself as it 
were, rendered me unhappy amid all the sweets of life. I was never 
fully content ; something was wanting, and I could not tell what; I 
had a nostalgia for work. My trip to Paris opened my eyes, and I 
set to work ; a kind of revolution took place in my mind; the ideas 
which had accumulated within me overflowed with such impetuosity 
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that I could no longer control them. That was a unique phenome- 
non ; the like shall not be seen again. It would be as impossible for 
me to recommence Ycan Moreau as for the Neva to recall the moun- 
tains of ice which it has precipitated into the sea.” 

He very frankly related his flight from Bellombre, and how he had 
taken a roundabout way to gain a neighboring station where he was 
unknown ; but I was not able to extract from him the reason of his 
departure: he did not know himself what brought him to Paris. He 
exhibited a violent aversion for his wife, saying at the same time that 
he had adored her till the day before. “TI will never forgive her,” he 
said, “for believing in the integrity of that old monster.” 

It was during this visit that he entreated me to write and publish 
his history, for the instruction of his contemporaries. I made fun of 
his mournful presentiments, and wished him to take breakfast with 
me. But he excused himself upon the plea of having some urgent 
calls to make. “I must see Bondidier,” he said; “they expect me 
at the printing-office ; and, besides, I have not yet secured my room 
at the Grand Hotel.” 

Having work to do that day, I did not go out before five o’clock. 
The first persons of my acquaintance whom I encountered upon the 
boulevard ran up to tell me of his arrival and of his extravagant 
conduct. 

A few minutes after leaving me, he entered a bookseller’s shop and 
asked for the sixth edition of Sean Moreau. The clerk replied that 
the work was announced, but that it had not yet appeared. “You 
lie, scoundrel,” he cried, seizing the young man by the throat; “the 
first five editions have all been sold this morning!” The same 
scene, with variations ad infinitum, was renewed in several shops. 

He breakfasted at a celebrated restaurant of the Palais Royal, ate 
like a pack of wolves, poured the anchovy sauce into his wine, and, 
piling up all the newspapers upon a table, ordered the waiter to set 
them on fire. The. proprietor of the establishment, who knew him 
well, saw that his mind was distempered, and exerted himself in vain 
to calm him. 

Whether from compassion or curiosity, a number of people followed 
him. He stopped before the stall of a well-known bookseller’s shop 
in the Rue Vivienne. reading aloud the titles of the books and in- 
quiring after the health of the absent authors. Uttering a cry of joy 
all at once, he rushes into the shop, seizes an 18mo volume, seats 
himself upon the counter, and says: “ Listen, all of you!” 

And for more than a quarter of an hour he read, in a clear, 
thrilling, happy, and sympathetic voice, a chapter from Yean Moreau. 
The seven or eight persons who heard him declare to this day that 
they were spell-bound, believing that they saw the first part of an un- 
known masterpiece. Never had a more acute, sound, and caustic 
mind scourged the abuses and absurdities of the present age. The 
reader’s art doubled, if possible, the merit of the book ; but suddenly, 
without any reason whatever, he changed his tone, and unstrung a 
bead-roll of cynical enormities. He finished with dancing about and 
tearing up the poor book — one of Madame de Gasparin’s very moral 
romances ! 
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The same evening I sent a dispatch to Bellombre. Madame 
Etienne arrived in time to nurse and weep for him, but too late to 
exchange a thought with him. 

Some of the newspapers did not hesitate to attribute his malady 
and death to the excessive use of alcoholic drinks, which he detested, 
and of tobacco, which he never touched. 


¥; 


Hortense again retired into the depths of the province, bearing 
with her the remains of her husband. Next to nothing is known 
regarding her life; the old Bersac mansion is closed. The poor 
widow, who has grown terribly old, they say, vegetates, in deep 
mourning, in a corner of Bellombre, near the tomb of the man whom 
she accuses herself of having killed. She weeps as on the first day, 
and sometimes prays with strange fervency ; but her devotion is ir- 
regular. One would say at times that she fears obtaining too high a 
place in heaven, which might remove her eternally from Azm. 

Bondidier keeps her informed of business matters, the widow of a 
French writer baving an interest in her husband’s productions for 
thirty years. The edition of his complete works has met with a 
success beyond expectation; the volumes are stereotyped, and they 
sell as regularly as Musset’s tales or the two novels of Stendhal. 
During the few years since his death Etienne has acquired more than 
he did during his whole life. Hortense recently wrote to Bondidier: 
“Enough! Send me no more money. I am only too rich, alas! 
Every moment I imagine that 4e is pursuing me with benefits, and 
that the money is saying to me: ‘ He did not make as good a mar- 
riage as you!’” Bondidier replied: “ Ah, Madame, what wou!d the 
amount be if we had Scan Moreau /” 

Last Monday the oid curé of Saint Maurice, having just come 
from the burial of that small fagot of dry wood, Célestin Bersac, 
presented himself before Hortense. ‘ Madame,” he said, “that good 
man has made his peace with the dead and the living. You would 
never see his face after that fatal event ; but-he prayed that you would 
forgive his offence against you and your lamented husband. His 
repentance was sincere ; he earnestly wished to prove worthy of the 
Divine mercy, and to restore to our poor church the steeple which 
Robespierre and Marat destroyed in their hatred of God, ‘ Father,’ 
he said to me, ‘ you will carry to Madame Etienne this sealed packet, 
which we two locked up in the safe of your sacristy, on the fourth of 
September 186-, at a quarter of eight in the morning. It contains 
papers of value, the sale of which in Paris will probably furnish the 
sum you require.’” 

Hortense broke the seal, and found the manuscript of ean 
Moreau. 

The work is in my hands. It will doubtless be published some 
day or other. 














A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
REscueD. OLp Haunts. THe Wipow SHorv. 


HE day after the storm was one of quiet beauty. A _ bright 
autumn sun was shining, the sea had grown almost as placid 
as a quiet land-locked lake, the wind had gradually subsided until 
only a light breeze was left to stir the distress-signal that floated over 
the Harvest Moon. So complete a wreck was the good barque that she 
could no longer be guided on her way homeward, and Captain 
Barker with the remnant of his crew could only labor to patch her 
up and keep her afloat, with the hope that they should at last drift 
across the path of scme friendly vessel and thus escape. Fortu- 
nately their supply of food had received but little damage, and there 
was no immediate danger of starvation ; but the season was one of 
storms, and another such as they had just passed through would not 
leave a timber of their hull afloat, or a vestige to tell their sad story. 
It was therefore with eager eyes that each man when on watch ranged 
the circle of the horizon in search of a sail that should inspire them 
with the hope of an early rescue. 

“ Come,. Romer,” said Captain Barker, as he handed his glass to 
Armero, “try your keen eyes, and be sure you discover help, for we 
sadly need it.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir,” was the response, and Carlos mounted the tempo- 
rary lookout that had been hastily constructed, and proceeded to 
sweep the whole range of vision with a restless eye that in its eager 
gaze let nothing escape. ‘Two hours passed in silence, and noon 
was fast approaching, when those on the deck saw him start as if 
shocked by an electric-battery, and then bending forward, as he 
directed his glass toward a given point, he cried out in shrill, sharp 
tones: “Sail ho! Starboard bow!” 

In an instant Captain Barker had climbed up into the lookout, and 
seizing the glass, fixed it on the point indicated by Armero’s finger, 
while he at once engaged in speculation and thankfulness. 

“Ves. No. Yes, indeed, it is a three master, bearing nor’east, 
all sails up ; she’ll pass in a mile of us. The breeze is just right for 
her, and she stands well up to it. Thank God!” Then calling out 
to the men below, he said: * Almost safe, lads! Rig up all the old 
canvas you can, save your breath until she bears nearer to us, and 
then shout like a thousand furies.” 

The speck of canvas grew, until it seemed like a small cloud low 
down near the horizon ; a little longer, and it stood out with shape 
well-defined against the sky, its nearer approach causing the Captain 
to continue his soliloquy. “ Yes, she sails beautifully, beautifully ; 
eight knots easy, I dare say. English built ; and homeward bound I 
hope. Still bearing down, Romer?” 
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“Yes, Sir. No; she’s changing tack, bearing more north.” 

“Great heavens! that would be too bad! Shout, lads, with all 
your lungs ; we must never let her slip by!” 

Shout after shout went up from the little band, and the moments 
they were held in suspense seemed like ages ; for all felt and seemed 
fully to realise how much depended on their being discovered now. 

“They see us, Captain!” earnestly exclaimed Armero. “See! 
they again change tack, and are bearing down upon us!” 

** Sure, Romer?” 

“Yes, Sir. Watch her steadily, and see how she grows upon 
you.” 

“True; you are right. Shout louder, lads!” and the Captain led 
off with a roar worthy of the highest type of the British lion, while 
the men, emulating his effort, made the air ring with their huzzas. 

Soon came the answering shout from the friendly vessel, and then 
with joyful hearts they saw a little boat dancing on the water, impelled 
towards them by sturdy arms and warm hearts, eager to rescue them. 
Strong men who had bravely struggled with the storm and nobly 
borne the hardships of shipwreck bowed their heads and wept as the 
boat came alongside and they received the hearty greetings of its 
crew. 

It was with mingled feelings that the Captain and the remnant of 
his men left the dismasted hull of the Harvest Moon and sought 
refuge on board the Do/phin, a staunch English craft, only a few days 
out from Havana, and on her homeward voyage to Liverpool. 

Captain Barker had made many voyages in the Harvest Moon ; he 
knew every plank in her decks and every nook and cranny about her 
from stem to stern ; and as she slowly drifted out of sight, he watched 
her as a father might a wrecked and ruined child flo: ating on to 
inevitable destruction, and shading his eyes with his hand turned 
mournfully away, saying, in tremulous tone: “Good bye. We have 
rode through many a storm together; I loved you well, but now we 
part, and / shall never again see another Harvest Moon.” 

“ Cheer up! cheer up! Captain,” said a voice very near to Barker as 
he bade adieu to his wrecked vessel. Turning, he saw standing by 
his side a tall, portly-looking man, with light sandy hair and side- 
whiskers, his face brimful of good-nature, his eyes beaming with 
good-feeling and sympathy, his broad honest palm already extended 
to bid his unfortunate fellow-captain a most hearty welcome. In the 
hurry and excitement of getting from the boat on board the vessel, 
Barker had paid but little heed to any one who might be standing on 
the deck, and the captain of the Doin had considerately waited a 
little while to give him time to grow calm before coming forward to 
offer his sympathies and extend the hand of welcome. 

‘I suppose you are the captain of this vessel, aud I must thank 
you in real earnest for coming to our rescue,” said Captain Barker, as 
he grasped the offered hand. 

“Yes, Sir. My name is Hunter, and our vessel is the Dolphin. 
No thanks are due for duty done.” 

“ Hunter! Are you Captain Heber Hunter of Hull?” 

“The very same.” 
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“Then you should know me, ‘ Honest Billy Barker of the Harvest 
Moon’; we were in port at Bombay together once.” 

“My old friend! how glad I am to see you, although it makes me 
sad to see the wreck of your noble ship. Keep up a stout heart ; you 
did all that man could do to save her. She goes down after a noble 
struggle ; and remember, you and your men have a hearty welcome 
on board the Dolphin. We have plenty of room, no lack of rations, 
and with favoring winds may hope now for a prosperous voyage ; so 
cheer up!” 

No one could long remain despondent in the genial atmosphere 
that surrounded Captain Hunter, and the two captains were soon 
making themselves comfortable over a substantial dinner, growing 
more and more communicative at its close over a rare old bottle of 
port, with a relish of genuine Stilton; while the rescued crew were 
feasted to the full in the mess-room of the Do/phin, and soon drowned 
the memory of their toil and danger in a glass of Jamaica rum. The 
Dolphin encountered heavy weather before reaching the Channel 
coast, but passing through in safety, arrived at Liverpool in a little 
more than three weeks after picking up the crew of the Harvest Moon. 

30th captains went ashore together ; the one to report his arrival, the 
other to report his vessel to her owners as a total loss. 

As they were about parting at a street-corner Captain Hunter said 
hopefully : “Come with me, Barker ; ’tis only a little way to the office 
of my owners, and after reporting I will go with you to see yours. 
You go ona sad errand and need company. I’ve had the same thing 
to do before now, and it goes hard against the grain.” 

“Indeed it does, Hunter. This is my first total loss, and it almost 
makes me swear off from the sea.” 

“Tut, man, take your turn at ill-luck like the rest of us! It is 
surprising to me that you floated at all after such a blow as you 
describe. As good luck would have it, we only caught the rear of it, 
you bore the brunt. Be thankful that you lived through it. Make 
up your mind that it is one of those things that couldn’t be helped. 
Report loss to your owners, and we will then be as jolly as we can 
over a good dinner at ‘The Adelphi.” What do you say?” 

“T don’t feel jolly, Hunter, but won’t mind the dinner ; so let us 
hurry up and dispatch business.” 

And now we must bid temporary adieu to our two captains, leaving 
them comfortably seated at a small table in the public dining hall of 
“The Adelphi,” where, with a keen sailor’s relish, they are discussing 
hot-joint and all the etceteras of an elaborate dinner, as they pledge 
mutual friendship and drink to the memory of the Harvest Moon. 

Armero has once more reached London, and as he calls a cab and 
orders the driver to take him to the old number in St. James street, 
many conflicting emotions crowd upon him, and his excitable nature 
becomes so moved as almost to produce a nervous chill. He had 
lodged here when there was a price set upon him, and when every 
day he had in safety passed detectives on the street. So thoroughly 
had he impersonated two characters that none of the roughs with 
whom he had planned and executed daring breaches of the law (with 
the exception of Hardy Flint) knew at any time where he lived. The 
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only man who had known him in all the phases of his crooked char- 
acter had suddenly been called to his account, and now the prime 
mover in the Sparks conspiracy was left to complete alone his own 
work, or free to retrace his steps, and there remained no witness against 
him. He was so occupied by memories and chaotic plans for the future 
that he started visibly as the driver drew rein before the familiar door 
and called out: “’Ere’s the place, Sir. You’ve no luggage?” and 
with a questioning glance at his passenger, he held open the cab-door. 

“No luggage. Here is your fare,” and the driver watched with 
curious eyes as he turned away to see ‘‘who would let that queer 
man in,” while Armero impatiently pulled the bell and rapped 
the knocker twice in quick succession before it could possibly be 
answered, 

“Slow as ever, Solon,” was Armero’s first salutation. ‘ The devil 
will get you, because you are too lazy to keep out of his way.” 

“It’s sometimes wise, Sir, not to be in a hurry to open the door; 
one might let the devil in. But I’m ever so glad to see you, Mr. 
Carlos. Where on earth did you come from? ‘The mistress said just 
now nobody but you ever rung a bell like that. And where is your 
luggage, too?” 

““T brought no luggage, Solon ; don’t ask so many questions. Any 
one occupying my rooms?” 

“There has been, Sir: a half-pay naval officer; nice gentleman, Sir, 
he was, too, and he only went down to St. Leonard's this morning ; 
he was in poor health, Sir, and had to find —” 

“That will do, Solon, the captain may go to Davy Jones for aught 
Icare. Tell Mrs. Short I have come and would like the use of her 
parlor while mine is being set in order.” 

Solon Rattey, the head-servant in Mrs. Hannah Short’s lodging- 
house, was one of its fixtures. He had been placed there through the 
influence of Armero, who had befriended him for certain service ren- 
dered whiie he waited in the chambers of Agrippa Clinch, Esq., in 
Chancery Lane, years before. The service performed had given 
Armero a singular power over the thin, sharp little Solon, who seemed 
ever after the willing servant of the man he had served; and now, 
when bidden to acquaint Mrs. Short of the presence of his master, he 
placed a chair for him in the hall and trotted off to execute the com- 
mand with all possible speed. 

Mrs. Hannah Short was most inappropriately named, for she was 
taller than the average of her sex, nor was she short in any of her 
ways or works ; in short, she was graceful in person and handsome in 
features, with bright blue eyes, rosy complexion, pretty teeth, and 
saucy-looking dimples that dotted each cheek whenever she smiled in 
her most coquettish way. She had been a widow ten years, although 
still on the sunny side of thirty; and doubtless nature and art had 
combined to teach her “when to sigh and when to smile.” Nor was 
she less informed as to which style of cap was most becoming to her. 
She had in a reasonable space of time after the demise of Eli Short, 
lightened her mourning, but still wore the jauntiest little mourning 
caps with jet pins, and out from beneath crept, apparently at random, 
a profusion of wavy chestnut curls, that could not fail to give a girlish 
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grace to the woman who knew so well how pretty and innocent they 
made her look when she laughed and tossed her head. The late Eli 
Short had been a careful man. As the London agent of a large manu- 
facturing establishment in Sheffield, he had succeeded in putting by 
a snug little sum ; and the widow, by shrewdly investing the amount, 
might have lived on her interest from “the funds” She had invested 
to some extent in this way, but preferring a life of activity as well as 
independence, she had purchased the house in which she now lived, 
and added to her income by taking a few lodgers, and, in rare cases, 
a table-boarder. 

Mrs. Short had been much admired by sundry lodgers, including a 
chemist, a Calcutta merchant, a retired naval officer, and in one 
instance a dashing captain in the Horse Guards; but to all appear- 
ances she was as far from matrimony on the day of Armero’s arrival 
as she had been at any time since her widowhood began. Treating 
all attentions with a reproachful willingness to hear, she had declined 
all offers with so much soft decision as to take away from each suitor 
all shadow of hope, or even the credit of a successful flirtation. She 
is now sitting in a bright little parlor at the back of the house, near a 
window looking out upon a bit of garden hemmed in between the walls 
of neighboring houses. Her window-seat is filled with beautiful flowers, 
and suspended by a cord just over them hangs a large bird-cage 
with its door left open, while the little feathered inmates make them- 
selves quite at home among the flowers, or perch upon the back of 
Mrs. Short’s sewing-chair. ‘There is a knock, the door opens, and 
the frightened birds take refuge in their cage, while their mistress, lay- 
ing a piece of fancy worsted work upon a linen stand, turns toward 
her servant with the question: ‘‘ Who rung the bell just now, Solon?” 

“Tt was Mr. Carlos, Mum, and you wouldn’t know him if I didn’t 
tell you it was he.” 

“Why should I not know him, Solon?” 

“Because he is all dressed up like a sailor, Mum, and looks as 
brown as a pea-pod, and like he’d been sick too.” 

“Well, why did you not show him up?” And Mrs. Short arose and 
took a careful survey of her handsome face and figure in a large mirror 
at one end of the room, at the same time giving a nervous twist to 
one of her rebellious curls. 

“T just came up, Mum —”’ 

“ Solon, how often have I told you about calling me Zum ; it is 
strange that you, who can speak so correctly, should adopt the Irish 
servant’s slang. You have called me Mum three times now; what 
should you say?” 

“T beg pardon, AZz’am, I should have more respect to you and the 
memory of Master Agrippa Clinch. I will say 4Za’am in future.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“ Master Carlos is come, J/a’am, sends his compliments, and wants 
to know if you can spare him your parlor until his apartments be 
ready?” 

“ell him no, Solon, but I will share my parlor with him until his 
is ready if he has learned to behave himself since he went away.” 
And Mrs, Short re-arranged the folds of her dress, gave another twist 
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to her refractory curl, and, as Solon closed the door behind him, with 
a saucy toss of her head and a mischievous glance that she doubtless 
intended to use again very soon, laughed audibly. 

There could be no mistake in that quick nervous step and hurried 
rap ; and the widow, all smiles and roses, called out merrily: “Come 
in, wanderer !” 

Carlos needed not a second bidding; the door was quickly opened, 
and Mrs. Short advanced to meet him with extended hand, saying: 
“And where has the bad boy been that he returns in such sorry 
plight?” 

“T came near going down among the coral and sea-weed, sweet 
Mistress Han; and is ¢4zs your warmest greeting? You know so tame 
a welcome doesn’t suit the ‘bad boy,’” and Armero quickly caught 
the widow in his arms, and amid her muffled shrieks and blushes 
kissed her at least a dozen times. 

“Oh! you wretch,” she exclaimed, as almost out of breath she 
laughingly shook her little clenched hand at him, “sit down this 
instant! Did Solon deliver my message?” 

“ And much I cared for that! I never expect to behave like other 
folks. You may shake your fist again, and call me wretch too for 
another dozen kisses ; is it a bargain?” and Carlos made as if he 
were going to initiate the new bargain without delay. 

“If you do! Just see now how you have ruined my cap and 
tumbled my hair, you frightful creature: if you were not an old friend 
I would refuse to let you stay in my house another minute!” 

“Well, I will give you a new cap for another dozen. I did not 
know your kisses were so sweet before.” 

“Just hear him! Oh! what shall I ever do with such a saucy 
creature in my house? You grow worse than ever; age does not 
improve you one bit.” 

“Tt does you though ; it is the difference between the bud and the 
full-blown rose. I am charmed, really, to see how well you look, 
sweet Mistress Han. The wonder is that some one has. not spirited 
you away in all the time that I have been wandering.” 

“Come, Mr. Carlos, enough of your nonsense; are you not 
ashamed to be so impudent to me? I know that you are an old 
and true friend, but think of what the gossipping neighbors would say 
if they only knew that you had dared to kiss me, not once but a dozen 
times! It is a scandalous proceeding, Sir,” and the widow again 
frowned, pouted her pretty lips, and endeavored to look angry. 

“Smile again, my bonnie lassie, and I will promise not to be so 
extravagant in the future,” said Carlos, with mock humility. “ For- 
give me now, and we will take a late breakfast or early lunch together 
— whichever you choose to call it—as a memorial of our truce. 
Women as well as men grow generous under the genial vapors of the 
breakfast-room. While you look to the breakfast I will go into my 
trunks and see if I cannot find apparel there better suited to present 
company. I know now why you were so incensed at the kisses,” and 
Carlos took a glance at his sailor’s suit, then making a low bow, 
walked quickly out of the room and up the familiar stairway to his 
old quarters. 
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The widow had not recovered from the effect of Carlos’s greeting, 
but was still laughing and blushing by turns before the mirror, when 
her little pantomime was interrupted by a knock which she recognised 
as Solon’s familiar signal. Quickly seating herself in the sewing- 
chair, and snatching the fancy work, her ‘fingers were busy when 
Solon entered. 

“Did you ring, Mum — ah — Ma’am?” 
“Yes, S Solon. I wish a hot lunch prepared immediately ; Mr. 
Armero has had no breakfast — tell the cook to be quick about it.” 

“ And the master’s gone out so soon, Ma’am?” questioned Solon as 
he glanced around the room with a wicked grin. 

The widow blushed, but quickly said: “ He has gone to his room, 
Solon ; deliver your message to the cook, and then go to him, he may 
need you. . 

“Yes, Ma’am,” was the response, but still Solon remained irreso- 
lutely standing, first on one foot, then on the other, not unlike some 
half-frozen goose on a frosty morning. At last, with the tip of his 
tongue displayed at one corner of his mouth, he ventured to say: 
“Be you very glad, Ma’am, the master’s come? ?? 

“Yes, Solon, I am always glad to see your master.” 

“ And it’s lucky too, Ma’ am, the half-pay officer’s gone.’ 

YES very fortunate.” 
‘And I’m gli ud the Captain in the ’Orse Guards don’t corie any 
more, Ma’am.’ 

““What do you mean, Solon?” 

“Only there might some time be a little scrimmage, Ma’am, and I 
know who would get the best o’ that — wouldn’t it be funny? 

“Go this instant, Solon, and do as you are bid —you forget your- 
self,” was Mrs. Short’s energetic response, and her wiry “man of all 
work” dropped the foot which he had held in uneasy suspense, and 
making good use of both his pedal extremities, soon disappeared 
through the doorway, and was heard all the way to the kitchen 
laughing with a chuckle peculiarly his own. 


(TO BH CONTINUED.) 











A GROUP OF POETS. 


III.— ANDRE CHENIER. 


T has been complained that the French literature is monochrome, 
like the gladiators whom Horace describes as always painted with 

red ochre: such and such a poem is blue, another is yellow, in an- 
other scarlet dominates, everything is modelled according to shadow 
and light ; in no work are the scattered tints of nature all brought to- 
gether and harmoniously wedded. There is some show of justice in 
the complaint. To take simply the poets we have touched upon: 
Baudelaire is curiously rich in pale spiritual grays ; de Musset in 
warm Titianesque-backgrounds ; Chénier in the light of the antique 
chambers, where on excavation, we are told by Gautier, the walls are 
covered with animals that terminate in foliage, winged chimeras, 
geniuses springing from the chalices of flowers, palaces of quaint archi- 
tecture, a thousand caprices and pleasantries. The light falls upon 
his poems from above as in the Pompeian houses, striking at the first 
leap the ever-playing marble fountain, a circle of sculptured colon- 
nades, or a group of bronze satyrs by Lysippus. The prevailing color 
with him is hard to catch; it is like the maze of Arras-tapestry where 
Flanders red interblends with Tyrian purple. The same reproach of 
oneness may be made to any literature save to that which the great 
exceptional figure of Shakspeare represents. It is our glory to form the 
exception to all such generalisations. ‘To the honest seeker there is 
after all a certain pleasure in the uniform. A vague eclecticism has 
spoiled more than one clear poet ; Greek philosophy has in more than 
One instance given away to Neo-Platonism. After dwelling in the 
shadow of an author through weeks and months, we are loath to 
leave it for the garish light of more tinted individualities. The eyes 
are tender; there is an unction, a well-doing in the gentle abiding 
atmosphere of a writer that we shrink to part from, to which we are 
pleasantly used, wherein we can dream and live at large, as in a 
pavilion stretched for us by the prescient kindliness of authorship. 
When we lay aside our favorites for a new acquaintance, somewhat 
the same feeling is evoked as in European art-galleries on leaving the 
tenderly-lighted cabinets of Italian painters, through which there are 
the sweet shadows of the Christian past, for the great babbling, noisy, 
glowing salon, where the masterpieces of Paul Peter Rubens writhe 
and junket as in a frolic of Kuklops We are struck as it were by the 
lightning of a new genius: it is the Typhon of Scarron after the 
Titans of Hesiod ; the effect is for the moment disagreeable ; the 
clear wine that had mellowed into amber repose is stirred up anew, 
and the lees film it like a mist. Then again the same result ensues 
after a thorough loving friendship with the benignant types of Rubens, 
on entering the presence of those absurd little Holy Families of the 
Cologne school, that seem to have gathered all‘the angles of Euclid 
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into their elbows, necks, and feet. The complaint, therefore, however 
just, turns rather to the profit of individual authors. It is not the 
Eastern olive through which the fragrance of all fruits is perceived ; it 
is the lotos or the myrrh, the lilies and the parsley of Horace (neu 
vivax apium neu breve Lilium), the violets and poppies of Vergil (pa/- 
lentes violas et summa papavera carpens), which we look for and in 
which we take real delight. The literature that has engaged us in the 
last two papers is fertile in genial spirits who derive their whole geni- 
ality from the single pervading tint that at all times and tides runs 
through their work, and is to it the crier of the Eastern tale. The 
old masters were fond of adding the autograph, the “ 4/7. Direr facie- 
bat,” at the bottom of their pictures ; but it takes no skilful critic to 
decipher the more poignant autograph of a manner, a breath, a grace, 
a revealing consciousness, that tells the whole secret and discloses 
to us the whole fine hidden structure of the artist’s nature. We need 
no critic to tell us that the Dying Gladiator is a divine cry in marble. 
It is for the vulgar science of the anatomist to pry into the wisdom of 
it, and inform us that there is a muscle in one of the arms that is not 
found in the human frame. “It is only in a series of authors thit we 
get the perfect octave.” Still it was the key in D on which Beeth- 
oven composed his glorious mass. ‘Through all those wonderful har- 
monies the single key soars and pierces like a wild swan; it is the 
voice of the poet, it is the anointed head of Saul. It was thus that 
Athalie singled out Ioas from among the children that served in the 
temple. 

When we tell over to ourselves the genius that early death has taken 
from us — Marlowe, White, Chatterton, Keats, Shelley, Hallam — we 
are prone to think ourselves unique in these irrepirable losses. It is 
forgotten that there were Korners, von Kleists, Hauffs, Miillers, von 
Hardenbergs, for whom Germany mourned. Nor’ has France been 
spared: Théophile, Malfilatre, Gilbert, Loyson, Chénier; these are 
some of the young immortals whom the gods loved and took away. 
What beauty, what further completeness they would have added to 
their literature, we can only conceive from what they have left behind ; 
rich legacies enough, though there are but a few trembling lines on 
the faded parchment. Sainte-Beuve has: some beautiful speculations 
on this subject in his essay on Euphorion, where he laments the count- 
less poets and historians who have not survived the ages, but who 
perished both in the original and in the translation. He represents 
them — whom we see by Livy’s preface to have been oppressively 
numerous —as rushing to the banks of the Styx, and stretching forth 
their arms in speechless yearning to make known even their names, 
if not their lost works ; as pursuing the boat that carried the small 
number of noble surviving figures, motionless and serene in the light, 
and calling gods and men to witness for the crying injustice of this 
second death. For they had once enjoyed the sweets of fame,— these 
Galluses, Philemons, Euphorions, Callimachuses, Menanders, Par- 
theniuses,— this swarming book-life of Alexandria with all its sunny 
and prosperous philosophies ; this spot where the swarm of bees settled 
and filled the world with their hum; this antique Leipzig with its 
Philologenverein. We might speculate too—like St. Bonaventure on 
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the souls of dead infants —on the unuttered thought of those who 
died prematurely and left with us only a bunch of the figs from the 
Promised Land. But speculation is useless: there is no A®gina to be 
robbed, no monastery of St. Gallen to be explored. Let us therefore 
to our critical work. 

There was a queer coincidence between Chénier’s birthplace and 
the tastes that afterward so strongly developed in the young poet, 
He might be called the last of the Byzantines, the joint product of 
~ the Crusades and of Greek art—the poetic successor of Anna 
Comnena and the long roll of Oriental historians. Through his 
mother Greek blood flowed in his veins, through his father the blood 
of the Western Empire. He was born at Constantinople in 1762, 
while M. de Chénier held the position of Consul-General of France 
to the Sublime Porte. The wit and beauty of his mother were cele- 
brated. She was the sister of the grandmother of M. Thiers, the 
president of the French Republic. It is interesting to see how the 
old Greek blood divided into two streams and formed the most 
brilliant historian of the Consulate and Empire, and the most delicate 
imitator of Tibullus and Theocritus. The one is a Roman under the 
twelve Czsars, the other might be a contemporary of Alcibiades: 
lively, practical, the one; graceful, tender, the other. One cannot 
help thinking of a youthful poet who sang naked the victory at 
Salamis ; on the other hand, a vision of Caprazan luxury and lawless- 
ness will rise. They represent—these classic kinsmen—the two 
great principles that for centuries were locked in deadly conflict — 
Roman sense and Greek idealism. The one might recall Thor- 
waldsen the father, stone-cutter and carver of vessel-prows, indus- 
trious, sober, acute, sympathetic; the other Thorwaldsen the son, 
chiselling Elysian fancies, Adonis, Hebe, the Christ, the three Graces, 
chiselling exquisite candelabra after the descriptions of Pausanias, 
peering among the masses of white marble for the Jason, the noble 
male beauty, even the Madonna that lay there. With Chénier it is 
hard to say whether the pagan Elysium or the Christian Eden — 
whether Phryne in the bosom of Hyperides or Jesus in the bosom of 
Mary,— had more force. As a painter he would perhaps have repre- 
sented Christ on the Cross as a dying Adonis —as was remarked of 
the painters of the Dark Ages. Attic luxury would have given to 
the severe and sublime faces of the Apostles the lips of Antinous. 
Tertullian would have cried out that the divine figures that he created 
were possessed with demons, and would have luxuriated in the 
prospect of his torments in the other world. 

M. de Chénier returned to France some twelve years after the 
birth of this third son, the famous André. Not however before the 
latter had felt the influence of that mysterious trade-wind that from 
all antiquity has been blowing over the fields of Greece from the 
East, redolent of all sorts of passionate worships and myths, legends 
of Astarte and nonsense of gymnosophs. The fact of his birth in 
the olden Byzantium seemed early to have impressed him with a 
precocious knowledge of what the fact meant. The purpureum lumen, 
after hovering over several of his brothers, finally settled upon him. 


They were children of talent ; he was the genius of the family circle. 
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Say what we will, much depends on where a man is born. Great 
cities are the Mother Lupa that picks up the fatherless babes, be 
they a Jewish lawgiver or the grandchildren of Amulius. They are 
fostered and become kings and founders of kingdoms. Surroundings 
that are mean and mousing, without the pageantry of a history, 
without the genius that broods over great multitudes living together, 
patch a race of Boeotians at whom the wise Greeks loll the tongue. 
Beginning in Constantinople and ending in Lutece is no mean pre- 
paration for a life-work. These were the terminal points of Chénier’s 
activity, the ends of the great bow, the points where the fulcrum 
of the philosopher rested and by which he has in effect moved the 
world. 

The usual fog of uneventfulness hangs over the early years here as 
elsewhere up to the twentieth. He knew Greek at sixteen — which 
ve learn not by any confession 4 la De Quincey —and atten cd the 
College of Navarre at Paris. Like Vauvenargues and Alfred de 
Vigny, he was early smitten with a passion for military life ; but soon 
disenchanted, the young sous-lieutenant quitted the Strasbourg bar- 
rack, and revisited Paris to spend all his leisure in ardent study of 
the ancients. Then the old story of genius, over-study, sickness, and 
Zisop the hunchback stepping in like an antique Voltaire with the 
sneer and the moral. No amount of fox-and-goose wit could prevail 
upon Chénier that such ardor would lead to harm, and that sharp 
reactionary illness would set in if he did not cease rising before day 
to worship his favorites. 

There is something very striking in this serene pursuit of forgotten 
lore at a time when such momentous things were in the air,—the 
Revolution of 1776, the Revolution of 1789,—the grave, earnest 
Puritan, the bloodthirsty and supple Gaul, struggling for life on either 
side of the Atlantic— Jefferson and Robespierre, the Continental 
Congress and the “ Amis de la Constitution.” And yet with all his 
ideal ambitions, few men have been more actively interested in their 
own time. The very strength that he drew from those fresh and 
distant sources was expended in efforts to enlighten the political 
ignorance of the day, and instil into it some of the temperance and 
the self-restraint of ancient times. The passion-play of 1789-94 has 
been often enough depicted without entering into details; it is no 
Byzantine picture with meek saints in a golden background. It is 
stormy as Salvator Rosa. Upon the sinister canvas of that time this 
pure young face stands out in ineffable relief, full of benignity, a face 
cut upon a carnelian, a soul chiselled into a gem for the finger of a 
Czsar. All else so full of revolt and guilt, this alone beaming with 
the innocence and the purity that were brought into the world two 
thousand years ago. About the same time the idyll of Paul and 
Virginia was hovering like a sweet feverish dream in the brain of 
Bernardin, one of the sweetest poems that ever sprang from the 
human heart, a whiff of fragrance from the tropic seas. So the 
lacrima Christi is drawn from the heart of Vesuvius. 

It might be thought that there was little enough time for tranquil 
withdrawal into the society of Latin and Greek sages where the air 
was alive with electric sensibility. The men of the 7th Thermidor 
were breathing the same atmosphere with himself, inhaling deathful 
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poisons where he was drinking in the sweetest anodyne for misfortune 
and pain. Marie Antoinette was beginning the lovely pastoral of her 
girlish life in the gay palaces of Trianon ; dairymaid, horsewoman, co- 
quetie, and queen, with less of the black eagle of Austria in her than 
the white lilies of France —the sweet life that resembled more the 
blooming wilderness of Fontainebleau than the trim gardens of Ver- 
sailles, akin to the swans that swim on those immemorial waters, de- 
scendants of those she fed. The young king was studying and shrinking 
from court, gathering maxims from Fénelon and translating Gibbon 
into French, amusing himself with Maurepas’ epigrams and wondering 
at Turgot’s philosophy, while all through the land famine and misrule 
had changed the “salpetre into powder.” The American outbreak 
was the igniting spark. So many beautiful poetic existences were 
beginning, so many were closing. The tomb had just closed on the 
great lights of Ferney and Montmorency ; the Contrat Social had 
just instilled its enchanting wormwood into all hearts, from Mar- 
seilles to Brittany ; Burns was awakening in the North and Béranger 
in the South, to sing the rights of man and the dignity of indepen- 
dence. Like evil spirits, Voltaire and Rousseau, when they were able 
to live no longer themselves, had left the world with a curse. They 
had flung Greek fire into human society. The air was full of them; 
Jean Jacques beat at the hearts of more than twenty millions, and 
his keoks lay under the pillow of shopkeeper and politician — an 
Orsini-bomb in which there was something more dire than flame and 
explosion. Since the world began, perhaps there was never such sus- 
ceplibility to new and strange doctrines, to general enthusiasms per- 
vading entire populations, to panics of hope and fear—a sort of 
great congregational singing soaring over Europe and lilting common- 
place men into heroes. We see in the French of to-day the emotional 
children of that epoch, the pale offspring of the mothers who had to 
weather Amsterlitz and the Hundred Days, back to Marat and his 
devils — the mobile beings who retain in themselves the passionate and 
sensitive reminiscences of those sickening years of fright and despair 
alternating with sublime hope in Bonaparte, when they were still in 
their mother’s bosom. Imagine those who Jeapt urborn at the news 
that travelled like fire of the glories of Marengo, of the disasters of 
Moscew: what could they be but a pecple who at one time would 
utter themselves in the tears of the Auéumn Leaves, and at another 
in the capricious and brilliant miseries of the AZpstéres de Faris ?—a 
soit of monomaniac that wept and raved, smiling into being air- 
castles of Utopian republics, and then falling into ecstasies over con- 
stitutional monarchies. We have the exact psychological product of 
*89 and 1814 in many an orator who now ascends the tribune at 
Versailles and glares with fire-eyes at every antagonist that picks 
up the gauntlet. 

On the other side of this sea Chénier dwelt in a land where every 
tree fabled the metamorphoses of Ovid, where every cloud was dipped 
in Sicilian sunshine. ‘There is scarely a tone in him, except toward 
the last, that betrays the swift agony of the years antecedent to 1794. 
All is peace with him. ‘There is the ring of fauns’ feet, the gambols 
of satyrs, the dewy breath of river-gods, the sparkle of Pactolus, the 
sweet breath of Vergilian flocks —no cry as of an arrow-stricken doe, 
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such as pierces the ear from the writings of Gilbert. All is sunlight, 
quiet, shadowy, mysterious as the apple-gardens over which Priapus 
rules, as we catch them in the antique epigram. It isa glade in a 
Ruysdael landscape, where pure jewelled water quarrels against the 
rocks into silver form, speeding away into voluptuous glooms, with 
the great gnarled tree-trunks and branches twisting up into organ- 
pipes to give forth soft wandering music. Found in an Italian 
monastery in Petrarch’s time, his works would afterward have been 
preciously stowed away in the Laurentian or the Ambrosian library, 
as the relics of a delicate eclectic poet in whose mind as in an alembic 
lay the choicest works of the pagan genius —a sort of Aulus Gellius, 
who spent the winter-nights in Athens in gleaning for the connoisseurs 
of Adrian’s time morsels that still delight philologers and critics. 
There is far more of antiquity than of the Dark Ages in Chénier ; 
more of the legendary ring of Polycrates than of the famous carnelian 
of the Florentine museum whereon is engraved the portrait of 
Savonarola; more of a triumphal entry of Bacchus with maenads, 
silenuses, lynxes, than of the solemn outgoing of crusaders to Jeru- 
salem. It is the thyrsus, the dappled leopard’s skin, the purple robe 
that Tuscan mariners take for a king’s mantle, the golden horns that 
the Greck sculptors concealed in their representations of the Indian 
Dionysos, rather than the bishop’s crook, the white toga, the shirt of 
mail, the marshalled clergy of a mighty Christian uprising. When 
we analyse the music of his verse, it is a Phrygian flute, a timbrel, 
a breeze flowing through the reeds of the Simois, the table-music 
of the old Romans as they lay and dined and listened to the heroic 
ballads of their forefathers in sunny ease —not the hymn of a Last 
Supper, or the soft breathing of voices in twilight churches where 
Boccaccio’s lovers have their rendezvous. All of modern romance is 
as if it were not for this curious forgetter, this courier who with the 
flurry of an Athenian herald rushes in to tell us news of the beggar 
Homer, of a young Locrian, of Arcas and Palemon, of Mount Céta, of 
a captive, of an idy!] of Bion. Even when he describes contemporary 
events, it is in a manner so veiled, so obstructed with allusion, so 
remote, that one is reminded of the traveller who could not get to 
Thebes for the sphinxes that lined the roadside. All his facts have, 
so to speak, their heads lopped off, mutilated like a Hermes, or if not 
mutilated, so clothed on with classic reminiscence as to read more 
like the chronicles of a Pontifex maximus than a record of genuine 
event. The poet Gray shadows forth somewhat in his completed 
cycle of years what Andié Chénier might have become had not an 
early and violent death carried him off. Goethe, in a chorus of the 
Zphigenie, has nobly represented the fall of those whom the gods once 
delighted to honor: 


“Der fiirchte sie doppelt ‘‘Erhebet ein Zwist sich, 
Den je sie erheben; So stiirzen die Giiste 
Auf Klippen und Wolken Geschmiaht und geschindet 
Sind Stiihle bereitet In nachtlichen ‘liefen. 


Um goldene Tische. 
“Sie, aber, sie bleiben 


In ewigen Festen 
An goldenen Tischen,” 
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Chénier’s works are the most pathetic commentary on his brief life 
—almost all fragments. His method of working was to construct a 
sort of tessellated pavement for which he had prepared the bits of 
marble, the designs, the harmonious colors. There they all are, 
heaped up in their unfinished pathos, monuments of loving toil, 
snatched from his full hands at the moment when they were about 
to be cunningly put together — pieces of a bell in each of which sleeps 
the wonderful tune that might have become far more perfect if wedded 
into a marriage-bell of sweet sounds. It is almost like turning 
over the leaves of an ancient—these Poésies d’Andri Chénter: you 
almost expect to look for foot-notes, annotations, glossary, a prolegome- 
non, or the mystic references to old Dutch or Venetian issues with 
which modern editions of the classics abound. Fragments from 
Sappho, Pindar, Bion, Ovid, Propertius, Plato, Euripides, Oppian — 
at one time “a little idyll of Meleager on the Spring, and then a 
single verse of Moschus,” a paraphrase of some rich thought of 
Plato’s or a distich from Tibullus— abound, all so inextricably 
tangled and braided together that it is next to impossible to discern 
between the original and the borrowed, between the warp and the 
weft. You see the artist behind the Gobelin tapestry ; you watch the 
twinkle of his nimble fingers ; you admire their deft cunning; you 
wonder at the sly grace of the figures that start up in such magical 
profusion under his hand; but you cannot tell where thread joins 
thread, or how the violets become burning scarlets, or how the colors 
take form and life and stand before you in such inimitable daintiness. 
In a poetical epistle to a friend he gives some interesting particulars 
of his proceeding ; how he would take a phrase or a turn from an old 
author, and by a twist — as a Spanish caballero his cigarette — charge 
it with a new thought, give it new being, breathe a soul into it, give it 
a tongue and limbs, touch its lips with flame, make it eloquent and 
alive. His effort was, we are told, to engraft the Greek genius on 
French poetry ; to go beyond the Louis XIV. bombast, and do over 
again, more perfectly, the work of Ronsard. There was much in his 
way: the road was barricaded with the mighty peruke of Racine that 
frowned from beneath its mountains of curl and powder on every in- 
novator ; there was the ferule of the grammarian Malherbe, the stony 
epic of Chapelain, the buffoonery of Panurge, the obstacles of a 
national temper whose truest representative Guy seemed the clipt and 
emasculated nature of the park of Versailles ; a language always kept 
clean-shaven, ruffled, starched, powdered, in the blue-and-gold of Louis 
XIV. uniform ; a gay, sprightly, godless, prasaic people, full of zsou- 
ance and empty of responsibility. Truly, no light-armed opponents! 
might well be a labor to frighten the stoutest-hearted. Chénier went 
most unconsciously to work, following the bent of his nature, doing 
| the more successfully from absence of purpose what two hundred 
years of stock-jobbing with the “ zei//es filles d’Olympe” had come 
far short of. 

To the foreigner there is still a little stiffness, a little flesh about 
some of these poems. We see the elaborately frisured heads of the 
tritons of the Grandes Eaux, the belted and sworded sea-monsters 
spouting rivers of water from throats that belong to Middle-Age 
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griffins. It is hard for the orthodox Gaul to cast off the incubus of 
the age of Louis Quatorze ; it sits upon the whole literature like a 
monster owl —a sort of Michel-Ange dome hovering over St. Peter’s. 
Until this pitiless bugbear is ousted with huge outcry and wing-flap- 
ping, Frenchmen will always write as if they had Boileau’s knife at 
their throats. There is no end to the worshippers of this portentous 
bird that nods its spectral head at every innovation, and breaks into 
wild laughter when the young owlets depart from the ancient usage. 
Starving penny-a-liners refer with pride and regret to the Grand 
Monarque, to the amplitude and bounty of the royal hand, to the 
mighty folios of the accountant-general, wherein stand armies of 
pensioners and beneficiaries, among whom good, dear, stupid Chape- 
lain gets thousands of crowns, and poor Molitre this notice: “ Sa 
morale est bonne, et il n'a qu’a se garder de sa scurrilité.’ Almost the 
solitary instance of independence of mind in that century came from 
Richelieu, who suggested to the poet Colletet to change the word 
Shumecter for the picturesque verb dardotter in the monologue to a 
tirade on the king’s palace (Les Zuzleries). 
— La canne s’humecter de la bourbe de l’eau! — 


Such novelty, such use of the right word in the right place was 
never heard of before. Poor Colletet almost swooned —and stuck 
closer than a brother to his nonsense. The hankering of the French 
mind after an epic has caused the world untold misery. Every 
French poetaster with an ounce of genius considered an epos of 
twelve thousand verses absolutely essential to his salvation. It is 
said there are no less than two dozen in the frightful period between 
Chapelain and Voltaire. So the La Pucelles, the Franciades, the 
Hlenriades, the very mention of which creates a yawn. 

Chénier happily confined himself to more modest themes. For 
twenty-five years he remained an “unedited glory.” M. Latouche, 
in his touching notice of Chénier’s life, recounts the difficulties that 
he experienced in obtaining the MSS. that contained his literary 
remains. Little was published during the life-time of the poet: he 
shrank from venturing his thought before the world during that era 
of madness and fanaticism, as if the delicate blossoms would wither 
under the breath of revolution. The bad of misgovernment had 
become the worse of anarchy and rebellion. It was a spectacle for 
men and angels —this great France, with its sunny vineyards, its happy 
tempers, its eloquent past, its bright social philosophy, suddenly in 
wan eclipse, sun-darkened, tempest-tossed, weltering in blood, the 
fable of nations, the victim of the malign Eumenides. It is incon- 
ceivable to us to-day, even under the blaze of a hundred histories. 
In the first days of the Terror, Chénier was prevailed upon to quit 
Paris and withdraw to Rouen. He had made himself odious to the 
reigning party by a stern and vigorous opposition to the principles of 
the Jacobins ; he had celebrated Charlotte Corday in verse ; he had 
attacked Robespierre ; he had even entered the lists for the amiable 
and defenceless king. Through the Yournal de Paris, established by 
himself and his friends, he continually preached tolerance, concord, 
forbearance ; he was equally averse to democratic violence and feudal 
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iniquities, to brigands with pikes and brigands with red heels, the 
tyranny of patriots and the tyranny of Bastilles, the privileges of 
court-dames and the prerogatives of market-women. Enlightened, 
just, dispassionate, he did everything to ward off the sombre policy 
of the Red Club and its irremediable consequence. Bleeding as it 
were from being torn so rudely from his beloved studies, he threw 
himself with glowing feeling into the vanguard of those who had 
France earnestly at heart, and wrought with enthusiasm for the main- 
tenance of order. Nothing could be more unpalatable to the “friends 
of the constitution.” 

At Rouen and Versailles he remained quiet for a while, when the 
sudden news that one of his friends had been arrested at Passy made 
him fly to Paris. Here he was surprised, detained, judged susfect, 
and dragged to prison. Paris, we are to!ld, was meanwhile in mourning 
through the decrees of the revolutionary tribunal. The only safety 
for prisoners, says M. Latouche, was the oblivion into which they fell 
by reason of their very multitude. Chénier’s brother, the author of the 
history of French literature, had become the object of Robespierre’s 
particular hatred. ‘There was therefore no hope for André himself 
after he had set foot within the fateful precincts of St Lazare. In 
prison he retouched many of his poems, and composed others through 
which we see heaven’s light as through the loophole of a dungeon. 
Even here that marvellous serenity was preserved, a store of which he 
seems to have laid up from his tranquil and noble intercourse with 
the ancients. There are few sights more affecting than this young 
poet giving in prison and in heaviness the last touches to a fame that 
has since won for itself such tender sympathy. We are reminded of 
many examples where immortal works have gone on despite misery 
and depression: Diderot at Vincennes, Voltaire in the Bastille, Bun- 
yan in Bedford jail, Cervantes in Barbary ; none affects us like this. 
Heroism has seldom given an instance of more generous or more 
high-born fortitude. 

He left three portfolios of MSS., which have been published by the 
great Faubourg St. Germain house of Charpentier. ‘lhe first in their 
unachieved state might be likened to the legends cut with pain and 
tears into the solid walls of prisons; abrupt, pregnant, a story that 
has no visible end, unfinished from very weariness ; a date, a name, a 
strange, sharp cry that wrings the heart, a line from some forgotten 
book, a sentence that ended with its author on the scaffold or the 
rack. ‘They shut like a sensitive-plant when you attempt to unriddle 
their meaning. In these brief elliptical sketches lie the materials for 
the lapidary that, like the opal, as some one says, owe their chief beauty 
to a defect. Brief as they are, they have “the grace of Lafontaine, 
the fire of Tibullus, the delicacy of Theocritus.” 

The second portfolio is the half-open flower, more than the bud, 
less than the blossom in its radiant ampleness ; a little dew, a little 
sunlight, a few whiffs of warm vaporous summer would push apart the 
leaflets and unveil the throbbing and sweet-breathed interior. But 
the wan prison-light did not suffice; the fair summer-time did not 
come; the pale little verselets remained embryonic, like the tiny 
angels in Correggio’s frescoes that only have heads and wings. Of 
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these might be enumerated the idyllic fragments, many of the elegies, 
the philosophic poem Hermes in imitation of Lucretius, and others, 
all replete with striking imagery, keen realistic painting, strang 
feeling for the objective, vivid reproduction of fact. There are some 
through which the moonshine trembles as through the Coliseum on 
an August night, full of glow-worms, full of mystery and tenderness. 
They come in contact with life at a thousand points and sparkle 
wherever they touch it. At times you stumble upon a little fragment 
that may prove to be a piece of a Roman amphitheatre, or a column 
with flowered capital, or a frieze covered with dassi-relievi. It is 
always worth while to step and examine. This division of Chénier’s 
work forms a museum, a Hétel de Cluny, where objects stand not so 
much in their rightful places as massed together for class-effect. 
There is more than antiquarian research, more than mere display of 
archeological vanity ; there is genius, order, informing spirit. ‘The 
statues all stand in living and breathing attitudes, as if they had just 
ceased the most delightful of revels on your entrance and were still 
palpitating with secret happiness ; the faun dances, the Graces cling 
lovingly together, the pallid huntresses have their bows bent, the 
drapery is just slipping from the voluptuous limbs of a bathing 
nymph, the wealth of turreted curling hair has just burst the fillet 
‘and is streaming down over the shoulders of the Bacchante —all is 
abandon, frolic, lissome merriment. 

The third portfolio holds what is most interesting to us — the fruit, 
the flower expanded into a cup for all sweet dews and odors to dwell 
in. There is the Pyrrha sub antro, the tomb of Vergil overlooking the 
blue Neapolitan sea, the tell-tale jar that smells of stolen Falernian. 
Even the antique has seldom reached extremer beauty than is found 
in “ The Blind Man” (Z’Aveugile), perhaps scarcely the noble hymn to 
Apollo itself. Oaristys might be rendered into Doric and pass for a 
Sicilian pastoral. “The Young Patient” (Ze Feune Malade) is a 
simple, bright, touching picture thrown off by an adroit hand; no 
meagre silhouette, but a canvas full of bright profiles. “The Beg- 
gar” is himself an eloquent alms to literature. It was claimed for 
Chénier that he did for France what Homer did for Rome: as a 
translator he equals the original. In Horace we see the sunken 
piers, the broad Greek basis on which the superstructure rests — the 
luminous perspective of poet behind poet, as in the Valley of Tessin 
mountain beyond mountain. We enjoy a double feast: there is a 
remote sweetness that is wafted to us from the maker of the poem, 
faint, delightful ; then the nearer and intenser enjoyment which the 
translator conveys through his own kindled sense —the hurrying 
rapture of possession and communication. So in Chénier’s verse. 
You see the little Memories ever busy at his elbow; but they are 
clad in light. There is no anger at such genial appropriations. It is 
a joy to see the “Student Anselmus coming out of his bottle.” The 
smirking marionnettes that used to trip forth with their wooden legs 
and curtsy to the world as “O Muse!” in the invocations to heroic 
poems, have lost their wooden souls and become transformed into a 
troop of sparkling sylvan creatures of the gloaming fresh from some 
quest of Pan. We are grateful for the transformation. It is the 
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magic of sympathetic talent creative in spite of itself, sprinkling the 
juice of love-in-idleness into our eyes and transporting us to a pagan 
fairy-land. So round a poor, paltry “ Pyramus and Thisbe ” gathers 
the bewitchingly quaint elfin drama, leaping from it like a sprite from 
an acorn. So from a handful of commonplace fables Chénier deftly 
evokes a swarm of lovely images that float airily around us and tickle 
the imagination like a straw. 

Chénier accompanied the Comte de la Luzerne to England, where, 
like Heine, he passed many despondent weeks. He did not fancy the 
English, whom he calls as “sad as their cloud-girt sky.” The “sweet 
name of France was always on his lips.” Ever since that tender 
plaint — 

* Adieu, plaisant pays de France, 
ma patrie 
La plus chérie, 
Qui a nourri ma jeune enfance ”"— 


this longing has been coining itself into golden ballads. So with de 
Musset. What is there in this “plaisant pays ” that is so attractive? 
Even in the prison of St. Lazare Chénier felt it, heard the ranz des 
vaches, was smitten with a strange yearning to be free. Vain efforts 
were made by his gray-haired father to secure his release. On the 
7th Thermidor, 1794, only two days before France became free for- 
ever from the dominion of Robespierre, his death-warrant was signed. 
He appeared before the tribunal, says M. Latouche, without deigning 
to speak or defend himself. He was declared the “people’s enemy,” 
convicted of having written “against liberty” and defended “tyranny,” 
and was finally accused of the crime of trying to escape. There were 
some of the noblest of France in the car that bore him forth to the 
guillotine — Montalembert, de Montmorency, Baron de Trenck, and 
Loiserolles, who died to save his son. On the way their last talk 
was about poetry, “for them the most beautiful thing on earth.” 
Racine was the subject of this last conversation. They began to 
repeat favorite passages from the tragedies. André thought of the 
first scene in the Andromaque,; he died with this in his heart. 


J. A. H. 




















REVIEWS. 


Middlemarch: A Study of Provincial Life. By George Eliot. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


O title could be more accurate than that which calls this 
book a study of life. It is evident from every page that 
the ‘author has the conscientiousness as well as the genius of her 
calling, and that she has bestowed upon this work the most careful 
intellectual labor. While the leading characters are wrought out with 
a care and insight almost unequalled, personages of the second, and 
even of the third order of interest, are struck out at once for us clear 
and sharp by a few masterly touches. 

The style has been not less carefully elaborated. Every word 
seems to have been especially chosen for its place, and with an eye 
to the effect to be conveyed, as an artist selecting his particles of 
bright or pale color to work into his mosaic. 

As we may conclude that the book itself will be in the hands of all 
our readers, we shall give no sketch of plot or exposition of the per- 
sonages, but confine ourselves to a few observations on George Eliot’s 
mode of handling the various characters she introduces. 

In regard to the personages of this story, we may divide them into 
two groups: those in which character is shown in process of develop- 
ment, or otherwise affected by exterior circumstances, and those in 
which the character, however displayed by circumstances, is fixed 
and stereotyped. The former will of course be the most interesting, 
such as Dorothea, Casaubon, Lydgate, Bulstrode, and Ladislaw: 
the rest, such as the Garths, Sir James Chettam and Celia, Mr. 
Brooke, the Cadwalladers, etc., etc., are shown to us as Jdemg, not 
as becoming. 

Dorothea is, of course, the most careful study in the book. There 
is, perhaps, a faint reminiscence of the author’s earlier creation, 
Romola, in the design ; but Romola was phantom-like compared with 
the living truth of this enthusiastic English girl, with the vague noble 
aspirations, who wastes her young life upon the cold and really shallow 
scholar, Casaubon, because she believes him great, wise, and ful] of 
noble purposes. Step by step we are shown the process of her 
painful undeception: how she learns that he is arrogant, narrow- 
minded, unreasonable, and capable of that meanest form of revenge 
—that of punishing another for the self-reproach we feel at having 
done them wrong, But even those faults her enthusiastic tempera- 
ment might have come to regard as spots on the sun, had his “soul” 
been really as “great,” and his intellect as grand as she believed ; 
and the cruellest parting from her illusions is where she comes to see 
that he is a mere plodder and groper, without even a clear definite 
purpose, and that his life has been spent in gathering useless rubbish, 
of which even she can discern the futility. Then to crown all, comes 
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his attempt to harness her to the chariot of his reputation after he is 
dead, by extorting the promise that she will give her life to con- 
tinuing his futile work. There is perhaps no more striking pas- 
sage in any fiction, than that where, after his death, she takes the 
“ Synoptical Tabulation” which he had drawn up for her guidance, 
and seals it up, first writing within the envelope, as if replying to the 
dead, “I could not use it. Do you not see now that I could not 
submit my soul to yours by working hopelessly at what I have no 
belief in ?— DorRoTHEA.” 

And yet when we look at Mr. Casaubon’s character as a whole, it 
is really tragic. Conscientious, upright, ambitious, laborious, he has 
given his whole life for a purpose in which he could not but fail, and 
now that it is too late for him to begin anew, he has to close every 
avenue by which might enter the suspicion that his life is a failure. 
In Dorothea, for awhile, he has the wondering unquestioned homage 
he craved; but no sooner does he discover that she too can think 
and question, than she becomes to his mind a critic weighing his 
work and finding it wanting, and he closes his heart against her and 
is more solitary than before. Far sadder than the prisoner in his 
cell of stone is he who moves where he will, yet whose soul is in a 
dungeon from which there is no escape. 

An exact contrast to this is the married life of Lydgate and Rosa- 
mond. The pathos of Dorothea’s situation lies in her husband’s 
cold repulsion of her ardent sympathy; that of Lydgate’s is in 
the refusal or incompetence of Rosamond to sympathise with 
his hopes and aims. When he would speak of what he meant 
to do or had done in science, if in her better mood, she listens 
with mild disgust and tacit mental protest; if in her worse, she 
coldly reminds him that his practice is falling off. And yet 
this, though it is the slow death of a soul, is not the sorest part 
of his trouble. It is cruel pain to a manly spirit to think that he 
has, however blamelessly, brought the woman who trusted in him 
and placed her life in his hands, to suffer privation and sorrow. This 
is sharp pain, even when the wife is one of those earthly angels who 
bear such hardships as if they were a wreath of flowers. But when 
the wife, strong in her conscious propriety, and in her want of love, 
turns upon him with pathetic reproach which he can not answer, and 
regrets which he can not say are unjustified —if he still loves her, it 
is a torture to wring the stoutest heart. 

The banker Bulstrode, again, is a tragic character, most skilfully 
drawn. The man is no hypocrite: his prayers are genuinely contrite, 
and his beliefsincere. He believes that by upholding, through his acts, 
example and influence, the cause of religion, he will atone for that secret 
crime of his. He believes that the general good he does, and which 
his ill-gotten wealth enables him to do, compensates for that special 
wrong. His dread of detection is caused less by the apprehension 
of disgrace, than by the conviction that it would be a sign that 
Heaven had not accepted his expiation. His better nature shows 
itself in his unvarying kindness and real, if undemonstrative, affec- 
tion for his wife; and it is rewarded at the moment when all others 
had forsaken him, and when, as the consummation of his punishment, 
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he knows that she knows the truth. We extract the scene which 
follows Mrs. Bulstrode’s discovery of her husband’s guilt. 

“She locked herself in her room. She needed time to get used to 
her maimed consciousness, her poor lopped life, before she could 
walk steadily to the place allotted her. A new searching light had 
fallen on her husband’s character, and she could not “judge him 
leniently. The twenty years in which she had believed in him and 
venerated him, by virtue of his concealments, came back with par- 
ticulars that made them seem an odious deceit. He had married her 
with that bad past life hidden behind him, and she had no faith left 
to protest his innocence of the worst that was imputed to him. Her 
honest ostentatious nature made the sharing of a merited dishonor as 
bitter as it could be to any mortal. 

“But this imperfectly-taught woman, whose phrases and habits 
were an odd patchwork, had a loyal spirit within her. The man 
whose prosperity she had shared through nearly half a life, and who 
had unvaryingly cherished her — now that punishment had befallen 
him, it was not possible to her in any sense to forsake him. There is 
a forsaking which still sits at the same board and lies on the same 
couch with the forsaken soul, withering it the more by unloving 
proximity. She knew when she locked her door that she should un- 
lock it ready to go dowa to her unhappy husband and espouse his 
sorrow, and say of his guilt, I will mourn and not reproach, But she 
needed time to gather up her strength ; she needed to sob out her 
farewell to all the gladness and pride of her life. When she had 
resolved to go down, she prepared herself by some little acts which 
might seem mere folly to a hard on-looker; they were her way of 
expressing to all spectators, visible or invisible, that she had begun a 
new life in which she embraced humiliationf She took off all her 
ornaments and put on a plain black gown, and instead of wearing her 
much-adorned cap and large bows of hair, she brushed her hair down 
and put on a plain vaeiine which made her look suddenly like 
an early Methodist. ; 

“Tt was eight o’clock in the 1 morning before the door opened and 
his wife entered. He dared not look up at her. He sat with his 
eyes bent down, and as she went toward him she thought he looked 
smaller —he seemed so withered and shrunken. A movement of 
new compassion and old tenderness went through her like a great 
wave, and putting one hand on his, which rested on the arm of the 
chair, and the other on his shoulder, she said solemnly but kindly,— 

** Look up, Nicholas.’ 

“He raised his eyes with a little start and looked at her half 
amazed fora moment. Her pale face, her changed, mourning dress, 
the trembling about her mouth, all said, ‘I know ;’ and her hands and 
eyes rested gently on him. He burst out crying, and they cried 
together, she sitting at his side. They could not yet speak to each 
other of the shame which she was bearing with him, or of the acts 
which had brought it down on them. His confession was silent, and 
her promise of faithfulness was silent. Open-minded as she was, she 
nevertheless shrank from the words which would have expressed their 
mutual consciousness, as she would have shrunk from flakes of fire. 
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She could not say, ‘ How much is only slander and false suspicion?’ 
and he did not say, ‘I am innocent.’” 

In truth, full of rare humor as this book is, the ground-coloring is 
deeply tragic. It would seem as if, in the author’s view, Destiny were 
under some tacit pact to frustrate all high purposes, and disappoint 
all enthusiastic hopes. Casaubon’s toilsome life, Dorothea’s ardent 
visions, Lydgate’s hope of scientific discovery and elevation of his 
profession, Bulstrode’s scheme of personal expiation and religion 
helped by his example, even poor Mr. Brooke’s ambition of getting 
into public life and doing some good there, are all disastrous failures, 
And these are the only ones that have anything like ideals before 
them. On the other hand the successes are the small material ones 
of a better income, a larger house, a carriage or a horse ; and they 
fall to such characters as Celia, Fred Vincy, honest Caleb Garth, or 
worthy Mr. Farebrother, who, with all his merits, is not in the least 
“apostolic.” 

As for Dorothea’s second marriage, it certainly seems to us — 
though the author may not so have intended it—as scarcely less a 
failure than the first. Bright and. airy as Will is, with his glittering 
hair, and beaming smile, and boyish ways, one can not feel that his 
nature was the rock to which such a woman as Dorothea could make 
fast her affections, or on which any one could build any considerable 
superstructure of confidence. Mrs. Cadwallader’s sarcasm of the 
“Italian with white mice,” never entirely quits our memory. We can 
not but fancy that she clung to him more from revulsion of feeling 
than deliberate and well-grounded choice. 

And it is for these failures, these lost ideals, that the author has the 
deepest sympathy, and when she refers to them it is often with 
words that tremble with pathos—not the loud outcry which writers 
of her sex usually give, but the strong repressed feeling that gives a 
quiver and vibration to words otherwise calm. 

Nor are her sympathies deep only, but they are broad. The 
narrow consciousness, the petty life of the Featherstones, the Waules, 
the gossips of Middlemarch, and the lower depth of the Dagleys and 
the Fords, who scarcely know anything but that they are poor and 
suffer, while others are prosperous—she enters into them all, not 
only with a keen sense of humor, but with unspoken pity, almost love. 

In truth, it is her vivid sympathy that makes her humor so fine and 
true. What can be more life-like than poor Mr. Brooke, rich, good- 
natured, well-meaning, with his mild ambition to get into Parliament, 
and his chaotic mind like a bundle of loose thrums, where pulling at 
one drags out a dozen tangled together, but never any continuous 
thread. Hear him make an attempt to speak from the hustings: 

“T am a close neighbor of yours, my good friends — you’ve known 
me on the bench a good while — I’ve always gone a good deal into 
public questions — machinery, now, and machine-breaking — you’re 
many of you concerned with machinery, and I’ve been going into that 
lately. It won’t do, you know, breaking machines: everything must 
go on — trade, manufactures, commerce, interchange of staples — that 
kind of thing — since Adam Smith, that must go on. We must look 
all over the globe: —‘ Observation with extensive view’ must look 
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everywhere, ‘from China to Peru,’ as somebody says — Johnson, I 
think, Ze Rambler, you know. That is what I have done up toa 
certain point —not as far as Peru; but I’ve not always stayed at 
home —I saw it wouldn’t do. I’ve been in the Levant, where some 
of your Middlemarch goods go — and then again in the Baltic. The 
Baltic, now. 

“That reminds me, if I wanted a precedent, you know — but we 
never want a precedent for the right thing —but there is Chatham, 
now: I can’t say I should have supported Chatham, or Pitt, the 
younger Pitt—he was not a man of ideas, and we want ideas, you 
know.” 

How finely is this contrasted with the sharp-tongued Mrs. Cadwal- 
lader, who is the very embodiment of keen-eyed common-sense, and 
always hits the very bull’s eye of the subject. She remarks, on hear- 
ing of Dorothea’s intended marriage: 

“We are all disappointed, my dear. Young people should think 
of their families in marrying. I set a bad example — married a poor 
clergyman, and made myself a pitiable object among the De Bracys — 
obliged to get my coals by stratagem, and pray to heaven for my salad 
oil. However, Casaubon has money enough; I must do him that 
justice. As to his blood, I suppose the family quarterings are three 
cuttle-fish sable and a commentator rampant. By-the-by, before I go, 
my dear, I must speak to your Mrs. Carter about pastry. I want to 
send my young cook to learn of her. Poor people with four children 
like us, you know, can’t afford to keep a good cook. I have no doubt 
Mrs. Carter will oblige me. Sir James’s cook is a perfect dragon.” 

Sir James speaks of Mr. Brooke’s being perhaps deterred from his 
Parliamentary schemes by the prospect of the expense. She rejoins: 

“That is what I told him. He is vulnerable to reason there— 
always a few grains of common-sense in an ounce of miserliness. 
Miserliness is a capital quality to run in families: it’s the safe side for 
madness to dip on. And there must be a little crack in the Brooke 
family.” 

Sir James suggests that Mr. Cadwallader might remonstrate with 
Mr. Brooke about Dorothea’s engagement. 

“Not he! Humphrey finds everybody charming. I never can 
get him to abuse Casaubon. He will even speak well of the bishop, 
though I tell him it is unnatural in a beneficed clergyman: what can 
one do with a husband who attends so little to the decencies? I hide 
it as well as I can by abusing everybody myself. Come, come ; cheer 
up: you are well rid of Miss Brooke ; a girl who would have been re- 
quiring you to see the stars by daylight. Between ourselves, little 
Celia is worth two of her, and: likely, after all, to be the better match. 
For this marriage to Casaubon is as good as going to a nunnery.” 

Again, quite a different type, but as carefully drawn, is Mr. Borth- 
rop Trumbull, the eloquent auctioneer. 

“Surely, among all men whose vocation requires them to exhibit 
their powers of speech, the happiest is a prosperous provincial auc- 
tioneer keenly alive to his own jokes, and sensible of his encyclopaedic 
knowledge. Some saturnine sour-blooded people might object to be 
constantly insisting on the merits of all articles from boot-jacks to 
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‘Berghems,’ but Mr. Borthrop Trumbull had a kindly liquid in his 
veins: he was an admirer by nature, and would have liked to have 
the universe under his hammer, feeling that it would go at a higher 
figure for his recommendation.” 

We have him under the doctor’s hands : 

“Mr. Trumbull was a robust man, a good subject for trying the ex- 
pectant theory upon — watching the course of an interesting disease 
when left as much as possible to itself, so that the stages might be 
noted for future guidance ; and, from the air with which he described 
his sensations, Lydgate surmised that he would like to be taken into 
his medical man’s confidence, and be represented as a partner in his 
own cure. The auctioneer heard, without much surprise, that his was 
a constitution which (always with due watching) might be left to itself, 
so as to offer a beautiful example of a disease with all its phases seen 
in clear delineation, and that he probably had the rare strength of 
mind voluntarily to become the test of a rational procedure, and thus 
make the disorder of his pulmonary functions a general benefit to 
society. 

“Mr. Trumbull acquiesced at once, and entered strongly into the 
view that an illness of his was no ordinary occasion for medical 
science. 

“* Never fear, sir ; you are not speaking to one who is altogether 
ignorant of the wis medicatrix,’ said he, with his usual superiority of 
expression, made rather pathetic by difficulty of breathing. And he 
went without shrinking through his abstinence from drugs, much sus- 
tained by application of the thermometer which implied the impor- 
tance of his temperature, by the sense that he furnished objects for 
the microscope, and by learning many new words which seemed 
suited to the dignity of his secretions.” 

Further on, we have him in his glory, though the immediate subject 
of his eloquence is only a book of riddles: “No less than five hun- 
dred printed in a beautiful red. Gentlemen, if I had less of a con- 
science, I should not wish you to bid high for this lot —I have a long- 
ing for it myself. What can promote innocent mirth, and I may say 
virtue, more than a good riddle? It hinders profane language, and 
attaches a man to the society of refined females. This ingenious 
article itself, without the elegant domino-box, card-basket, etc., ought 
alone to give a high price to the lot. Carried in the pocket, it might 
make an individual welcome in any society. Four shillings, sir? — 
four shillings for this remarkable collection of riddles, with the et cet- 
eras. Here is a sample: —‘ How must you spell honey to make it 
catch lady-birds? Answer—money.’ You hear? — lady-birds — 
honey—money. This is an amusement to sharpen the intellect: it 
has a sting —it is what we call satire, and wit without indecency.” 

The lot was “finally knocked down at a guinea to Mr. Spilkins, a 
young Slender of the neighborhood.” How many who read this will 
remember that Slender when anxious to. make himself agreeable to 
Anne Page, asks his man Simple if he has Zhe Book of Riddles about 
him, and learns that it has unluckily been lent to Alice Shortcake? 

But these are broadly marked characters, to be drawn with a bold 
outline. And yet she is equally at home with those dim twilight in- 
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tellects, so exasperating to the logical mind, whose ideas are but a 
confused groping in a mist, and whose inferences are drawn in ways 
that there is no finding out. Take, for example, the gossip at the 
public house about Mr. Lydgate’s medical skill: —‘“ Mrs. Dollop 
became more and more convinced by her own asseveration that 
Doctor Lydgate meant to let the people die in the hospital, if not to 
poison them, for the sake of cutting them up without saying by your 
leave or with your leave; for it was a known ‘fac’ that he had 
wanted to cut up Mrs. Goby, as respectable a woman as any in Parley 
Street, who had money in trust before her marriage —a poor tale for 
a doctor, who, if he was good for anything, should know what was the 
matter with you before you died, and not want to pry into your inside 
after you were gone. If that was not reason, Mrs. Dollop wished to 
know what was ; but there was a prevalent feeling in her audience 
that her opinion was a bulwark, and that if it were overthrown there 
would be no limit to the cutting-up of bodies.” How finely is the 
mere rumor that he wanted to cut up Mrs. Goby, strengthened to 
authentic fact by her having had “money in trust before her marri- 
age.” 

Or the same lady’s appraisal of Mr. Bulstrode :— “As I said when 
Mr. Baldwin the tax-gatherer comes in, a-standing where you sit, and 
says, ‘ Bulstrode got all his money as he brought into this town by 
thieving and swindling ’—I said, ‘ You don’t make me no wiser, Mr. 
Baldwin. It’s set my blood a-creeping to look at him ever sin’ Rere 
he came into Slaughter Lane a-wanting to buy the house over my 
head. Folks don’t look the color o’ the dough-tub, and stare at you 
as if they wanted to see into your backbone for nothingk.’ That was 
what I said, and Mr. Baldwin can bear me witness. 

“And this Doctor Lydgate that’s been for cutting up everybody 
before the breath was well out of their body —it’s plain enough what 
use he wanted to make o’ looking into respectable people’s insides. He 
knows drugs, you may be sure, as you can neither smell nor see, 
neither before they’re swallowed nor after. Why I’ve seen drops my- 
self as made no difference whether they was in the glass or out, and 
yet have griped you the next day. So I’ll leave your own sense to 
judge. Don’t tell me!” 

On an intellectual plane one grade higher are the voracious Feath- 
erstone brood, who have settled like a flock of buzzards in the house 
where their rich brother lies dying, with his testamentary dispositions 
unknown. Every one of these has his character given, from the 
dismal unctuous Mrs. Waule, and the more openly greedy Solomon, 
down to the stupid young Cranch; while all are generalised with a 
scientific precision, in a paragraph ending,— “In fact there was a 
general sense running in the Featherstone blood, that everybody must 
watch everybody else, and that it would be well for everybody else to 
reflect that the Almighty was watching him.” 

Pass again from these to kindly, honorable, wisely-simple Caleb 
Garth, who found thoughts so abundant and words so scarce ; to his 
faithful, shrewd wife, with her bit of pride in her superior knowledge 
of grammar and geography, and who can lay down sound views about 
nouns and pronouns to her children, while she wields the rolling-pin ; 
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to the thoroughly healthy and lovable nature of Mary Garth, with her 
sentiment tempered by epigrammatic common-sense, that gives her 
an undercurrent of quiet amusement in all she sees. It is not unti] 
we have looked at the various types (of which we have touched but 
a few) and seen how they are analysed and shown to us living and 
thinking, that we get a perception of the breadth and penetration of 
George Eliot’s powers. 

Middlemarch seems to our mind to mark the furthest point of re. 
moval that has yet been reached by the novel from its starting-point, 
At first it was simply a story of incident —of heroic or erotic adven. 
ture, in which the interest centred in the calamities or successes that 
befell the puppets of the story, the perils that environed them, or the 
marvels they saw ; and not in the personages as crushed by the calamity 
or striving with the peril. If there were any ethical purpose, it was that 
simple one for which Photius so highly praises Antonius Diogenes, 
that in his story “the evil-doer, though he may seem again and again 
to escape, is brought finally to suffer just penalties ; and the innocent, 
though thrown into great peril, are brought out safe and sound at 
last.” 

In Middlemarch the incidents are nothing except for their effect on 
character. One or two ill-sorted marriages, the loss of an expected 
legacy, omission of a direction to a nurse, are shown to be events 
upon which the whole tragedy of a soul may turn, and so of infinite 
moment. And instead of preserving absolute impersonality, except 
in the way of pointing a general moral, the author goes with us every 
step of the way, admiring, pitying, judging, excusing, as sympathising 
and as amused as we are ourselves with her little living world. No 
writer that we know of has carried this sympathy so far as George 
Eliot ; and this with her extraordinary creative genius, her insight, 
and her wonderful mastery of expression, entitles this book to rank 
with the masterpieces of fiction. W. H. B. 





The Philosophy of Art. By H. Taine. Translated by J. Durand. 
New York: Holt & Williams. 1873. 


Tuis little book, while properly forming an introduction to the 
author’s essays and lectures on the fine arts, may be considered an 
introductory chapter to all his works, for in it he points out the direc- 
tion that his criticism takes, and the general laws that underlie all 
his views of zesthetics. 

He here explains how each work of art must be studied as a por- 
tion of three aggregates: the entire production of the individual 
artist ; the school to which he belongs; and contemporary society 
generally — since these together give all the conditions which de- 
termine its existence and character. The object of Art is next studied ; 
and a result arrived at by a series of inductions which we will sum up 
in the author’s own words: 

“We have now arrived at a definition of a work of art. Let us, 
for a moment, cast our eyes backward, and review the road we have 
passed over. We have, by degrees, arrived at a conception of art 
more and more elevated, and consequently more and more exact. At 
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frst we thought that the object of art was to imitate sensible appear- 
mes. ‘Then separating material from intellectual imitation, we found 
that what it desired to reproduce in sensible appearances is the reda- 
jionships of parts. Finally, remarking that relationships are, and 
ought to be, modified in order to obtain the highest results of art, we 
proved that if we study the relationships of parts it is 40 make pre- 
dominant an essential character. No one of these definitions destroys 
its antecedent, but each corrects and defines it. We are consequently 
able now to combine them, and by subordinating the inferior to the 
superior, thus to sum up the result of our labor:—‘ The end of a 
work of art is to manifest some essential or salient character, conse- 
quently some important idea, clearer and more completely than is 
attainable from real objects. Art accomplishes this end by employ- 
ing a group of connected parts, the relationships of which it system- 
atically modifies. In the three imitative arts of sculpture, painting, 
and poetry, these groups correspond to real objects.’ ” 

Next the laws of artistic productiveness are studied, and the reasons 
given for the predominance of any particular form of art at any 
period. This division of the work—though perhaps tending too 
much to decisive generalisation, the author’s foible — is especially in- 
teresting. He shows why sculpture was the dominant art of Greek 
antiquity, architecture of the middle ages, painting of the Renais- 
since, tragedy of the seventeenth century, and music of modern 
times. 

It is true we may stop to inquire whether tragedy was not as charac- 
teristic as sculpture of the Periclean age of Greece, or may feel a little 
suspicious that so brilliant and clever a writer would have found 
reasons equally satisfactory and convincing if it had happened that 
the middle ages had excelled in music and the modern period in 
painting ; but we are not disposed to raise questions while we are 
following his clear, systematic, and beautifully illustrated exposition. 
Whether we agree or disagree with a writer like Taine, there are 
always profit and pleasure to be had in following his thoughts. 


THE GREEN TABLE. 


EBRUARY oth, 1872, the “Joint Select Committee to inquire into 
the condition of affairs in the late insurrectionary States” made their 
report to Congress. This report, comprised in thirteen 8vo volumes, each 
one containing six hundred to seven hundred pages, I have examined pretty 
closely, seeking information concerning affairs at the South. The first 
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volume contains the preliminary reports of the majority and the minority of 
the committee; the other volumes embody the testimony zx extenso which 
was taken by the Committee. One branch of the majority report is devoted 
to the report of Mr. Stevenson, of Ohio, on the debts and election laws of 
the Southern States. The general conclusions arrived at in these several 
reports are pretty widely known, and I do not propose to traverse them 
since nothing could be effected by so doing. One point, however, which js 
insisted upon both in Mr. Stevenson’s report and in the general majority 
report, deserves, I think, special attention, because it states that to be 
a fact and now existing which, as I am sorry to believe, is certainly q 
possibility of the future, and a dreadful one. The charge is briefly, that the 
legislative and other corruption which is ruining the South cannot be laid 
at the gates of any one party or class; that it affects all the stages of society, 
“ bringing to the same level patriot and rebel, white and black, the old citizen 
and the new”; that “that public abhorrence of corruption which is the safe. 
guard of popular government seems wanting or dormant,” and that “even 
the old aristocratic class, to whom we had been taught to attribute senti- 
ments of chivalric honor, have not scrupled to bribe officials.” 

Passing by unnoticed this fine sneer at the “old aristocratic class,” which 
being rather out of the range of Mr. Stevenson’s vision, must expect to be 
misunderstood by him, I will remark that there is both a positive and a 
negative refutation of the committee’s assumption that the complicity of the 
real Southern people was a condition sive gud non of the corruption under 
consideration. The negative refutation lies in the simple fact that, so long 
as the real Southern people managed their own State affairs for themselves 
and without the kind assistance of the carpet-bag gentry, this corruption 
did not exist. “The positive refutation consists in the further fact that the 
presence of this peculiar Northern element in Southern matters, and its 
active participation therein, is sufficient to account for all the phenomena ot 
the corruption in question, various and monstrous as they have been. _I pass 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, leprous to the bone; I pass by the 
New York “rings,” and content myself with simply calling attention to 
Kansas, the State that once bled at every pore in order to fire the Northern 
heart, and now, its wound healed, reeks ordure through every chink, to 
disgust the Northern nostrils. Now bleeding Kansas in the excitements 
of 1854 and subsequent years was settled with the best specimens of the 
various classes which have dropped in upon the South since the war ended. 
All the isms had representatives in that witches’ cauldron ; all the fanatical 
frenzies sent delegations to dance around it. ‘“ Earnest’? men, we are told, 
and earnest women too—all of them intent upon a single purpose, and 
willing to be martyred for it; the concentrated essence of Radicalism, in 
fact. John Brown got his recruits from Kansas when he was preparing to 
raid on Harper’s Ferry. Rev. Col. Higginson got his lieutenants thence 
when he organised the first negro regiments at Port Royal. It is and has 
long been in fact the place of all others to recruit in, whether you wanted a 
fanatical preacher or a horse-thief, a free-lover or a murderer. 

Well, the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church, we know. 
What sort of broth do we get out of the Kansas cauldron? The ism- 
tinctured Legislature of free Kansas is to-day more corrupt than the negro 
concern in South Carolina or the black-and-tan misery in Louisiana. No- 
where is there such notorious and open bribery ; nowhere so much plunder, 
such hideous inefficiency. Township, county, State, everywhere money-buys 
everything but good honest service. The proof of this is so patent that it 
needs not to be dwelton. Nobody denies it, no more than Senator Pomeroy 
denies his little railroad jobs that have put ten or twelve millions of dollars 
in his pockets, nor than Senator Caldwell denies that he purchased his 
election as senator for the sum of $175,000, part cash, part paper. 
That is the point then. Kansas, settled by Northern Radicals, earnest 
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fellows, intent and fervid for freedom and for planting a higher-law common- 
wealth —a far better class too they were than the majority of the out-at- 
elbow hungry poor devils who came South — became what we see through 
their kindly offices unassisted. Now empty that deadly mixture upon the 


South, , 
“Cool it with a baboon’s blood,” 


and, gentlemen of the committee, I do ‘assure you that you will not need to 
fetch in the “old aristocratic class” to enable you to account for Southern 
contemporary gangrene. The gruel will be thick and slab enough without. 

But that word gangrene implies a dreadful danger, and let the Southern 
people take heed to it, for the danger exists. There is but one chance of 
keeping the South so that she will be worth saving when the time for her 
final political redemption comes, as it will eventually come. That chance 
lies in the fact of her better people, her real people, remaining free from any 
taint of the political demoralisation which pervades the country. So soori 
as the better people, driven on by despair, by business needs, by the bad 
influences of the sights ever before their eyes, of rascals prospering con- 
tinually and honest men excluded from their just opportunities and rightful 
industries — so soon as these classes, concluding that because they cannot 
destroy the corrupt combinations of carpet-baggers, scalawags and negroes, 
it is right to buy service of them, become hagglers in the markets of cor- 
ruption and try to outbid the professional hucksters therein, actum est de 
Republicé —it is all up with the South. While those whom we distinctively 
know as “our people” keep aloof from such contaminating things, and 
preserve their political virtues as Severely and as chastely as they preserve 
their social virtues, there will always be a hope for the future, for there will 
always be a Jeaven in reserve with active energies sufficient, under favorable 
circumstances, to léaven the whole lump and bring back the country to the 
integrity of its primitive periods. But, if these fail us now in the hour of 
need and darkness, all fails us, and we. may never hope for better things 
than our present bitter environments. 

I have said that the danger exists, and I think that the occasion calls for 
plain speaking. During the war, when the best of the Southern people 
were in the field, a set who are now principally scalawags and Radicals, 
managed by their evil predominance in civil affairs and in the commissary 
and quartermaster’s departments, to precipitate fatally the final issue of the 
great struggle. “Speculators” were then able to corrupt the instruments 
of government and obstruct the game of war. Take care, men and 
brethren. The endeavor is being constantly made to invoke among you a 
spirit quite as fatal as that which kept Lee’s army from getting meat and 
bread by too eager pursuit of and too frantic speculation in the poor luxur- 
ies that eluded the blockade. If “our people” fail under the combined 
pressure of adversity and temptation, there will be need for pity for the 
whole civilised world. We will not fail, we cannot fail, if the Titan’s blood 
be still in our veins as of yore, for that will still give us power 


“To suffer woes which Hope deems infinite ; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 
To dety Power which seems omnipotent ; 
To love and bear ; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent.” 


E. S. 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE may justly claim the merit of having given 
the impulse to a joint action on the part of the Southern States in regard to 
the important subjects of Direct Trade and Immigration. Those of our 
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readers who have read with care the exhaustive paper on these subjects 
which appeared in our April and May numbers of last year, will not be 
surprised to learn that it has been read, copied and commented upon in all 
Southern States. To show the growing interest felt in these vital subjects 
we may mention that virtually, within the past few weeks, the advocacy of 
Direct Trade and Immigration and of a closer union with the Western 
States, with whom our South-Atlantic and Southwestern States have the 
most marked and intimate interests in common, has resulted even in a 
Senatorial election. General Jno. B. Gordon, whose key-note was these 
subjects, was elected a U.S. Senator, and upon that issue mainly, with great 
enthusiasm. This election signifies a new era in our political life in those 
few Southern States, at least, where the native white elements have fully 
regained their ascerdancy. It means that the material future prosperity 
of our Southern country must no longer be unrepresented in the halls of 
Congress. 

While this Magazine is going through the press, the Southern States 
meet in Convention at Augusta; in compliance with a call, the language of 
which is from the same pen to which we owe the paper on “ Immigration of 
Capital and Population.” This document, which is too long for us to quote 
entire, is signed by the committee of gentlemen appointed for the purpose 
at the session of the Georgia State Agricultural Convention, of which com- 
mittee Gen. Gordon is chairman. It calls upon the planters, farmers and 
mechanics of the seven States south of 35° N.L., and upon the citizens of 
their chief commercial cities, to meet the Georgia Agricultural Society for 
the purpose of bringing about a united and general action on the part of the 
Cotton States in furtherance of the great’ objects of Immigration and Direct 
Trade. A cordial invitation is also extended to the Chambers of Commerce 
of those Western cities in which the trade of the South and West centres, 
to be represented at a convention in which great common interests are to be 
discussed. 

We look forward to this meeting as one of happy omen, not only ina 
commercial but in a political point of view. The interests of the West 
have always been almost identical with those of the South; and nothing in 
reality divided them but the question of slavery. Slavery being at an end 
in the South, the wall of partition is down: why should they not stand side 
by side in maintaining their common rights and promoting their common 
interests ? They as well as we are now tributaries of the East. In the 
words of the address —“ At the expense of the South and West a huge 
commercial wealth and preponderance has been established, which quickly 
and surely is progressing in its ulterioraims of imposing eternal commercial 
impotence upon two-thirds of our common country. This commercial pre- 
ponderance also means political power. .... Already the arms of this 
monopoly are seeking the sole possession of all lines North and South ; let 
us likewise seek to counteract it by the establishment of lines East and 
West.” 

We hear much talk about a restoration of peace, harmony and good 
will. May it soon come; but let it rest, not on the merely sentimental 
basis of forgiving and forgetting, but on the solid rock of common interest 
and interdependence of prosperity, on a hearty union to maintain right and 
resist wrong, and a firm resolution that while the rights of no section or 
interest shall be invaded, they shall not be allowed to include among those 
rights the privilege of treating the rest as if they were feudal vassals sub- 
ject to gabelle and octroi, taille and corvée, at their will and pleasure. 





The April No. of THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE will contain A Bio- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE COMMODORE Maury, with a ine 
portrait engraved on steel. 
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